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rREFAC SE: 


HIS QUARTERLY DIGEST of the Public Affairs of India, merely 
an expansion and extension of our ANNUAL REGISTER issued 
since 1919, is not intended to be a_ Political chronicle alone, though in 
this, its first’ issue, it appears to be so. Economic, Industrial, Educational 
Social, and other public affairs of India which are fast devoloping are also 
proposed to be incorporated into if. Even as a political chronicle, however, 
this issue is not complete for the last quarter ending in March, for owing 
to the great space taken up by the momentous proceedings of the last 
Assembly- room could not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial 
Councils, of the Economic Conference, of the Science Congress, and other 
matters relating to Trade and Industry and Labour. ‘These are consequently 
reserved for the next issue. Excepting these omissions, the subjects 
covered in this volume have been treated rather exhaustively, as_ far 
as informations are available. 
This Volume is divided into 4 parts as follows :— 
J. INDIA IN HOME POLITY, of which— 
A.—The Introduction gives a general survey followed by a 
summary of events, 
B.—Pages 17 to 112p give details of the great happenings of 
the period, viz :— 
(i) Congress activities—pp. 17— 32, 
(ii) Mahatma Gandhis Release—pp. 33—56, 
(iii) The Swararjist Movement—pp. 56—73, 
(iv) The National Convention—pp. 74—84, 
(v) The Khilafat Movement—pp. 85—96, and 
(vi) The Akali Sikh Campaign—pp. 97—112p. 
2. DIGEST OF PROCEEDINGS of the— 
A.—Legislative Assembly-—pp. 113—224, 
B.—Council of State—pp. 225—245. 
C.—The C. P. Legislative Council—pp. 246—264. 
3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Press— 
A:—Advent of the Labour Party and its attitude towards 
India— pp. 265—270, 
B.—Parliamentary Proceedings on Indian Affairs—pp. 270—296. 
4. INDIANS OVERSEAS—pp. 297—372— 
A.—In East Africa—pp. 305—336, 
B.—In South Africa—pp. 337—352, 
C.—‘ihe British Guiana Snare—pp, 363—372. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.—March 1924 


INTRODUCTION 


The tierd of affairs in India in the current year stands in strange 
contrast to the year that has gone by. In 1923 publie life was at its 
lowest ebb. ‘That year opened with an unseemly squabble amongst the 
National leadeis which soon led ‘to a total disorganisation of the great 
Natioral Corgiess with its unprecedented furd of “men, money and 
munition’ which Gardhi had built up in 1921. The leaders quarrelled, 
their followers cuairelled, ard the masses followed suit. Hirdu-Moslem riots 
again became the order of the day, much to the delectation of enemies 
of the courtiy. The history of the Congress of this period will be found 
jn the inticduction to the 2. 4. RB, 1923 Suppkment, ard the best pen-picture 
of this pericd in Moulara Mahomed Ali’s Presidential Address at 
Cocarada (ibid, p. 61). 

Advantage was taken of this discord in the rank of the nationals 
by the Cove1iment striking at the growing power and prestige of the 
Mcderates. First a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
gerievarces of the Service-men but really to tullify the Reforms and 
when the Assembly refvscd to vote supply for it, the Viceroy certified 
the grat. Next the Salt tax was doubled ard wilfully flung at the 
vely face of the Assembly. On refusal, the Viceioy again. certified it. 
The Assembly that was thus treatcd was full of loyalist and moderate 
co-operators, ard it was the same that hed backed the Govt. in sup- 
pressing the N-C-O in 192), ard had even refused to release Gardhi 
aia political prisoners. This throwing into the lurch by the Govt. 
viutually meant a death to the paity which had so long hung on the 
lappels of the Govt. ‘The whole system of administration, again, was so 
tuned from the Irdia Office down to the petty Govt. departments that 
Diarchy was made defunct, ard the humiliation ard constant pin-pricks 
were so exaspelating that several Ministers resigred in disgust. Through- 
out the year the action of the Government lent more ard more colour 
to the view that the Reforms were a sham, that there was no bona- 
fide intention of giving self-goveirme.t to Irdia even in the future, 
ard the demards of the Moderates for Irdianising the services were met. 
by the reply: “time, rot yet.” And, to cup-all, Messrs. Sastri ard 
Sapiu’s equality in the Empire campaign was met promptly by the Kenya 
Whito Paper of July last ard Gerl. Smuts’ open denouncement of the 
equality pretensions of Indians. 

_ In the Punjab, during the year, serious developments took place 
in connection with the Sikh revivalist movement. Always suspicious of 
coming retribution for their sins, the authorities, foiled at Guru-ka-bagh, 
tried to strike a mighty blow at the Sikh movement. The Maharaja 
of Nabha, a very independeut-minded prince connected. with the Gurudwara 
movement, was forced to abdicate, the S. G. P. Committee was declared 
an wudlawful organisation, the annual session of the Sikh League was arbi- 
trarily prohibited, and all the 72 members of the Sikh Committee arrested. 
Since then a mighty struggle is going on in the Punjab and no torture is 
spared so as to provoke the Sikhs to such acts of violence as would 
justify a second Jallianwalla. : 

. Such in short are the main land-marks in the history of India 
in 1923. The following is a tather detailed summary. 
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Summary of Chief Events 1923. 


Mr, Das, President, Gaya Congress, submits resignation of Presidentship— 
Manifesto of the New Swarajya party issued, 

Mou'ana Abul Ka'am Azad re‘eased from Jail, cy 
Bombay Meeting of the new Swarajya Party under Mr, Das~-Mou!ana 
Azaxl’s efforts at compromise within Congress fails, 

Pt, Jawahar:al Nehru and Devdas Gandhi re‘eased from jail — Release 
of other U, P, Politica’s, 

Congress Working Committee meets at Bombay—Mou!'ana Azad’s terms 
for compromise with the Swarayya Party proposed, 

Nationa! Convention movement started by Dr, Annie Besant—A 
Conference for same opened at Delhi, 

Swarjya Party meeting at pe id ag heir Po.icy dutlined, 

Working Committee and A, J, ©. C. meet at Allahabad and consider terms 
of compromise with the Swarajya Hart ‘ 7 

Govt of India Budget—Statement issued—Proposal for doubling Sa‘t Tax. 
58} Konda Venkatappaya re.eased from Jail—Prov, Congress Com- 
mittees accept th: Al‘ahabad compromise of the Swarajya Party and 
reso've to fu:fil the Gaya Programme with vigour. 

Gandhi Day—A!! India Harta!— Beginnings of .the Flag campaign in 
J ubbu! pore. 

Sa:t Tax thrown out in the Assemb'y —but certified by the Viceroy on 29th, 
Further deve‘opments in the F:ag movement in Nagpur—Hindu- 
Mos’em riots in Amritsar begin, | 

Sj} Sunderia! sentenced on the Flag movement—Flag processions in Nagpur 
dec'ared illegal—Meeting of All India Leaders at Lahore to restore Hindu 
—Mus!im unity ended ina fiasco, ~ : 

Hon, Mr, Chintamani of U, P, Goyt, resigned in protest of Governor's 
action in re, De’.a Fosse—Gurtu case. He was fo:!owed by the Hon. 
Mr, Jagat Narain on the 22nd, 


Satyagraha dec’ared in Nagpur in connection with the flag movyegment— 
Sj] Syam Sunder Chakravarti released from Jail in Bengal.—Further 
Hindu-Mos’em riots in the Punjab, 

Congress Working Committee meet at Bombay and accept the proposal 
for Specia! Session of the Congress. 

A. I, C. C. meeting at Bombay throw out motion for Special Session— 
Working Committee resigns and the New Centre Party takes office—No- 
changers al.owed extension of time for the fulfilment of th: Gaya Pro- 
gramme till the end of July. 

Mr. Das’s Tour in Madras Presidency to clear mis-understandings as to 
the Swarajya Party—Sj Rajagopa'chari starts propaganda against A. I. 
C, C, decision—during the month Prov, Congress Committees meet to 
decide on the compromiseBombay, Sind, Andhra, Bengal and Kera'a 
accept it, while Maharashtra and Tami! Nadu reject it, 

Sj J amnalal Bajaj and leaders uf Nagpur Flag Satyagraha arrested. 

Debate in Par:iameut on the Salt Tax Certification, 

Congress Working Committee and A. 1. C, ©. meet at Nagpur to support 
Flag Satyagraha and proposal for Special Session of Congress, 

Maharaja Nabha forced to abdicate after great humiliation, 

Specia! Session reso:ution carried-—Working Committee resigns amd new 
members appointed, 

The Nabba Agitation begins. Debate on Mahatma Gandhi’s release in 


_ the Assemb!y defeated, 


All-India F.ag Day—Vo unteers from Provinces flock to Nagpur to court 
arrest— Tocai arrests up to July 1000, 

Kenya White Paper published, Lausanne Treaty signed, 

A. 1, C. C,. meeting at Vizag, confirm Nagpur Resolutions—Delhi offers 
to arrange for special Congress which was accepted on the final mect- 
ing on the 6th, 

Mouvlana Yakub Hassan released. 

Nagpur arrests total 15¢0—C. P. Council votes for their peremptory release, 
La!a Lajpat Rai-re’eased from Jail, 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 1923 5 
Dr, Kitch!ew released from Jail.—Arrests cease at Nagpur, Satyagrahis 
released, | ae 
Hindu-Moslem riots#at Saharanpur, 
Mou'ana Mahomed Al!i re'eased from Jail, 
Aka'i Campaign started at Nabha, 
All India Leader’s meeting at Delhi ‘in informal conferences for 
negotiations for Congress compromise and Hindu-Moslem Unity, 
Monster meeting of a!! shades of Public in Bombay under Sir Chimantal 
Setalvad to protest against the Kenya decision,—Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas said: “If we cannot get equality within British Empire, 
we have no use of the Empire.” 
Specia! Session of Congress opens at Delhi with Mou'ana Abul Ka!am 
Azad as the President, 
Compromise reso!ution lifting ban on Council-Entry moved by 
Mau:ana Mahomed Ali passed by Congress, 
Resolutions on boycott of British Goods, on a Committee to organire 
Civil! Disobedience, on Nabha, etc. passe by Congress in next 2 days, 
Pi. Jawahar Lal Nehru, Messrs. Gidwani and Santhaman who went 
to Nabha on enquiry were arrested. 
Swarajya Party’s Election Campaign  started.—Impenal Conference 
meets in London—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru preparing for a big fight. 
Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru, Messrs. Gidwani and Santhanam released. 
Swaraj Party Manifesto issued. 
Sikh Leaders Arrested at Amritsar. 
Sikh League Annual Session at Jullunder prohibited and stopped by force, 
S. G, P. C. dec!ared unlawful in the Punjab, 
Sikh Leaders’ Tria! begins at Amritsar, 
The famous Smuts —Sapru dual at the Imperial Conference, London, 
Moul. Shaukat Ali released, 
E.ection Campaign in the provincss started— Swarajist deve-opments, 
Lee Commission sittings begin, 
Congress Working Committee meeting at Amritsar, Leaders discuss the 
Sikh situation. 
Akali Sahayak Bureau formed at Amritsar to lead the Jaito Campaign. 
Congress Working Committee met at Ahmedabad—Big Swarajist 
victory at the Ca'cutta polls, Hon. 8, R, Das, Advocate-Genera!, clefeated. 
Madras Counci! first meeting —Censure Motion defeated. 
Hon, Sir Surendranath Bannerji defeated at the Ca!cutta po'!s-—great- 
Swarajist enthusiasm. 
Pundit Vajpaye’s death in Trichinopoly after release as a resut of 
treatment in Jail, 
Lord Lytton offers to Mr. C. R. Das to form Ministry. 
Mr, Das;refuses Lord Lytton’s offer, 
Congress Week at Cocanada, 
All India Khadi Exhibition opened at Cocanada by Dr, Sir PL GC, 
Roy—a'so the Alf India Volunteer’s Conference with Pt. Jawahar 
La: Nehru as President—Reso:utions passed for organising Congress 
Vo.unteer Corps, 
National Liberal Federation opened at Poona with Sir Tey Bahadur Sapra 
as President, 
All-India Khi.afat Conference with Maulana Shaukat Ali as President 
opened at Cocanada—Mr, Sastri’s reso'ution on demand of Self-Government 
and Mr, Kamat’s reso.ution on Indians Overseas passed by the Liberals at 
Poona —Al! India Christian Conference with Mr, K. T, Paul as President 
opened at Banga‘ore, . 
National Congress opened at Cocanada with Mr, Mahomed Ali as 
President—New Party organisation of the Libera!s started at Poona 
at the Nationa! Libera! Federation, Reso:ution against certification of Salt 
Tax and one favouring rapid Indianisation of services. passed by the 
Libera!s, 
Resolution to consider the National Pact with the deletion of Bengal 
Pact passed in the Congress—Jamait-u!-Ulema Conference with Mowavi 
Syed Hossain as Preside opened at Cocanada, 
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SO Dec. °28 Independence Reso!ution defeated in the Congress —Jazirat-ul-Arab reso!ution — 
passed at the Khilafat Conference, 

All India Students’ Conference opened at Cocanada with Mr, C, R, Das 
as President. . 

21 Dee. °23 The Das-Achariyar N, C. O, Compromise rego’ution passed in the Congress. 
In opening Kenya Counci!, Governor referring to White Paper of Ju'y 
said that it was unalttable, and that the Immigration bill was being 
considered by Lord Reading who wou!d make representation to India Office. 


January—March 1924 


The course of events in the current year has taken certain unexpected 
turvs. The year opened with all eyes turned to the Swarajists. The 
Congress-wreckers were now out to wreck the Councils, and such great 
friends and well-wishers of India as Lords Reading and Lytton, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and the Provincial Governors, the London /imes, down to Anglo- 
Indian well-wishers like the Anglishman and the Times of India, at once 
came forward with grave warnings of the probable consequence of the 
Swarajist action. ‘The reason for such solicitous care was clear. After 
the elections, the Swarajists were the only organised party in the field. 
Of the older parties, the Moderates, re-named the Liberals, were fast melting 
away. Some of their stalwarts, like Sir Surendranath Mr. S. R. Das, 
and Mr. Chintamoni retired from public life. Stragglers that were 
returned to the Councils mostly became Independents. Only two of their 
tallest remained: Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastii. But Loth were talking loudly and vehemently again:t Empire policy, 
especially in Kenya and the “Boer Empire” (see p. 292). Sir P. C. Mitter 
in Bengal, Lala Harkisenlal of the Punjab, Dr. Paranjpye of Bombay, 
Mr. Chintamoni of the U. P., and other ex-Ministers were uttering 
anathemas against Diarchy and the Reforms. With the Liberals thoroughly 
put out of action, and the no-changers rendered too insignificant to be 
taken into account, Government prepared to face the new Swarajist 
menace, ard called its European ard Anglo-Indian reserves to join in the 
fray. Mr. C. R. Das’s dictum that his party-men would enter Councils to 
“wreck these monsters of Reforms which were drinking the  life-blood 
of the Nation and make Govt. by Council impossible” roused the greatest 
confusion. Poth in Englard and India, all sorts of stupid talk about the 
Swarajists filled the press and the platform, ard they got into the brain 
of the officials and Anglo-)ndians. ; 


The first oppoitunity that the Viceroy took to express himself was 
on October 17th last, when at a dinner at the Simla Chelmsford club, 
speaking about the Refoims, His Excellency emphasised that they depended 
upon the impressions which India would pioduce upon the British Par- 
liament when the reforms would again come up for consideration. This 
meant that unless the new members in the Councils behaved like good 
boys there would be no reforms. But there had of late been some 
proposals made by moderate legislators like the Rt. Hon. Sastri and others 
for boycott of the Empire Exhibition, which had created bad impression. 
Moreover, the Swarajists who would enter the Councils had declared 
that they would wreck the Constitution. Lord Reading affected not to 
believe in the efficacy of these declarations but at the same time he 
warned them that, if ever they should succeed, there would bea 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. Of course, he said, Government 
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were resourceful and they would meet the situation. The adminis- 
tration would not be in abeyance. This meant that Government would 
revert to the pre-reform era and the blessings of the Montford 
scheme would be withdrawn and, His Excellency added, as if by 
way of reply to Mr. Sastri and his friends, that the cause of 
Indians Overseas would not gain in strength by the boycott of the 
Empire Exhibition. “I know my countrymen and have no _ hesitation 
in asserting that the boycott proposal will completely fail. A better 
course for Indians is to believe in the sense of fairplay and _ justice 
which is so strongly a marked characteristic of the British people”! 
And again, at the opening of the Assembly on 31 January 1924, 
His Excellency turned deliberately on Pt. Motilal Nehru and the 
Swarajist seats and solemnly said :— 

“T repeat the warning I gave in October last in all gravity that 
there is a possibility of check in the onward progress of the Reforms 
by the ugly scene enacted by the Swarajists in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council. I trust it will not happen in this Indian Legisla- 
ture. The British people would refuse to be coerced into giving 
India reforms contrary to their own desire and_ better judgment. 
The eyes of all friends of Reform are fixed upon the harvest this 
Legislature will sow and reap. Make wise choice as regards the 
course you pursue, otherwise you know what will happen. If the 
position in the provinces become more acute, local Governments can rely 
on my fullest support.’ 

All these threats however did not prove to be deterrent enough. The 
C. P. Council was thrown into a dead-lock. In the Assembly itself Govt. 
suffered defeat upon defeat. The Imperial Budget was thrown out tn foto, 
and the recommended Finance bill was flung at the very face of the Viceroy. 
In Bengal the success of the Swarajists, if not as complete as in Nagpur, dislo- 
cated the transferred departments, the Ministers were left hanging without 
pay, and the whole Govt. machinery was thoroughly discredited. 

Two unexpected things happened in January 1924: the sudden illnes 
of Mahatma Gandhi leading eventually to his release, and the coming into 
office of the Labour Party in England. Both upset the calculation of all 
parties in India and the full effect of each has yeti to’ be seen. 

The emergence of Gandhi from prison brought in a new ray of hope 
amongst people at large, though for over a couple of weeks in January 
while his life hung on the balance, a gloom rested over the country. 
His unconditional release on February 5th was providential, and has brought 
with it a sigh of all-round relief, for the Swarajist threat on one side and the 
Govt. threat on the other had well-nigh brought in a state of despair. 

The advent of the Labour Party in power also helped to release the great 
tension in political feeling, For though the majority of the nationals put no 
hope onthe party still the feeling is there that at least Labour would not do 
any positive harm to India. _ 

Such has been the main drift of affairs during the first three months 
of the year. Some of the other minor affairs are summarised below, 
while the chronicle that follows summarises the chief events in some- 
what greater detail. The only beneficent attitude in the whole of India 
‘was that of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. To him, if to 
any one individual, India owes the release of Gandhi. 

’ 
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On Jan. 6th. Mr. Vinayak Damodar Sayarkar was re'eased after an incarceration 
ot 14 years. Govt, imposed upon» him the condition that he 
Mr. Savarkar. was to eschew politics for § years~this restriction to be 
renewed at the diseretion of Govt, if thought necessary. 
after 5 years, and that he was to live privatey virtua!ly interned in ‘the 
Ratnagiri Dist ; and on these terms Govt. remitted the unexpired portion of e 
sentence of transportation, Mr, Savarkar accepted the conditions and agreed to 
upho'd and work the Reforms. The release came as an agrecable surprise to the 
people, but the graceless-ness of the conditions imposed was a matter of bitter 
comment in the press and the platform, 
This was quickly followed by another act of statesmanship by Sir Les!ie Wilson. 
On Jap. 7th, the Borsad punitive tax unqustly imposed to 
Borsad. cover the inefficiency of the administration was suspended 
and the Satyagraha [see p. 32] was soon raised. 
{un contrast to this may be mentioned an episode in the Ardh Kumbha Me!a 
he!ld early im January Jast ‘at Allahabad, which gave rise 
Ardh Kumbha Mela. to a short Satyagraha by ~ Pt. Madan Mahon Ma'aviya, 14th. 
January was a sacred day with the Himdus who had 
collected in lakhs at A!lahabad to have their religious bath at the sangam or 
confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, There appeared to be some danger for 
peop.e to bathe in the river, So Mr, Knox [of the 1921 famej, the district 
autuority, issued a stupid order prohibiting peop'e to approach the river, and 
posted police to mount guard, The local Hindu leaders under the lead of Pandit 
Malaviya appeated to the Governor who sanctioned Ks, 30,000 for suitable arrangements 
buc this sum was spent by the officia!s not for the object. for which it was granted but 
fo. putting up. huge barriers of p.anuking, increased police guard, additional Sowars and 
the Military, and all thisin the face of 500,000. pilgrims! Mr, ‘nox he!d on to 
his prestige, flouted the | “superstition” of .a religious bath and said that he was 
yesponsible tor the life of the people! Pt. Ma!aviya’s rejoinder that Hindus would 
father die in their thousands than leave the place without observing their religious 
ritcs made uo impression, At last the Fundit, unable to move Mr, Knox, declared 
Satyagiaha, sat before. the barricade with Mr, Jawabirlal Nehru, the Municipa! 
Chairman, Mr, Furshottamdas Tandon, an ex-Municipal Chairman, and other followers 
for the whole day, and in the afternoon disobeyed the order, asked to be arrested, 
aud, in the teeth of the, armed police and cavalry ready to preserve “saw and 
orcer”’, broke Cown the barrier and made way for the pilgrims to follow him 
into the river, Needless to say, all had their bath and no lives were lost, and 
Mr, Knox and his officials left the place fortunately without using the police and the 
military as British officials are too wont to do under such circumstances, This event 
scanda:ised the whole province and the shame of British officers misbehaving in 
this way even with the greatcst and the most responsible of Indians in their own 
affairs, nay, even in their religious observances, sent rancour writhing within, The 
insulting arrogance of Mr, Knox wou!d have been awarded in any other country with 
disgrace and dismissal, Here however he was congratulated for his moderation ! 
On January 12th a dastardly shooting affray took place in Calcutta in which 
! one Mr, Earnest Day was kilied and riddled with bullets 
The Day Murder. and three Indian chauffeurs pursuing the murderer, one Gopi- 
nath Saba, were wounded, This wanton murder of an 
European in broad day-light sent a thrill of horror throughout Calcutta and the ~ 
Kuropean community were thrown into a fever-heat of excitement, Later investi- 
gations proved that. the murder was the result of a mistaken identity for Gopinath 
really wanted to kill Mr, Tegart, the Volice Commissioner of Calcutta, who, owing 
to bis alleged cruelty and high-handedness towards Bengal political prisoners was 
a marked man of the Bengal anarchists, Universal deétestation was expressed of 
the erime both by Indians and Europeans, in the press and platform, but the 


‘European community made a huge political capital out of it and at a mass 


meeting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians on January 14th held at the Empire 
Theatre, Caleutta, the leaders of the community made it all but a racial question, <A 
resolution was passed : “That this meeting of Europeans of Calcutta strongly urges 
the Govt. of India and the Govt. of Bengal not to yield to any agitation which 
might embarrass the Folice and others responsible for the maintenance of order and 
tLe proper execution of their, duty, and assures the Government concerned that they can 
ae'y upon the whole-hearted and unanimous support of the European community,” 
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A cable was also sent to Mr, Stanley Baldwin, Mr, Ramsay Macdonald, and Mr. 
Asquith and to the Governments of India and Bengal along with this resolution that : 
“The European Association, as a representative body of the European community 
in India, trust you wiil exert your influence to strengthen the hands of those 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order in this country |”’ 


In his tral Gopinath stood up boldly confessing the objective of his action and 
called upon Young Bengal to follow in his steps, saying: “I fail to complete the work 
(murder of Tegart), I ‘eave the unfinished work for others.” His last words were : “ May 
every drop of my b!ood sow the seeds of freedom in every home of India,” The 
European and Anglo-Indian community was greatly alarmed and during the next month 
or so there was hardly any meeting of that community in which the Day murder was 
not mentioned, In the Bengal Govt, all the old repressive armoury like the famous 
Reguiation III, etc, was sect into motion and indiscriminate arrests and detentions fo!lowed. 
{nm Lord Lytton’s and the Viceroy’s speeches it was mentioned with a threatening gesture, 
but fortunately there has not since been a recrudescence of anarchist activity in Benga! 
as was feared by the authorities. Gopinath was eventually sentenced to death and 
hanged on March Ist. 

A serious Mill-strike broke out in Bombay about the middle of January, In 

1920 there was a_ general strike of the mill-operatives of 
Bombay Mill-strike. Bombay lasting for over a month, and the current year 
saw another very serious strike, The quarrel! arose over 
the demand of bonus which the operatives had been getting for the !ast 4 years 
but which, owing to bad financial conditions, the mill-owner now refused to pay. 
The strike commenced on the I7th January in the Standard Mills when a 
portion of the operatives in the Spinning Department left without notice and made 
«a demand for the payment of bonus, This was immediately followed by other operatives 
im other departments. Within a fortnight the number of strikers rose nearly to a lakh and a 
half and that of affected mil!!s also exceeded seventy. The strikers were ca!m, except of course 
in some small disturbances which were inevitable when such a large concourse of !abourers 
goon strike. Mill-owners were adamant and notices of ‘ bonus under no circumstances ”’ 
were put on boards in certain mills. Labourers decided not to yield to their 
emp‘oyers unless the bonus was paid tothem. On February 2nd at a mass mecting 
the mill-hands made their demands clear, They explained their month.y budget with 
an earning of Rs. 45/- p. m, out of which about Rs. 20/- went as house rent. 
They said: The Millowner and his wife have 4 bunga'‘ows and 3 motor cars. 
Why can not they do with one bungalow and one car and give a living wages 
to the miil-hands? Mr, N. M, Joshi said in one of his interviews on the strike- 
question, ‘the mil!l-owners in fairness ought to have paid the bonus or at least a 
part of it this year.’ Mr, Baptista, the great champion of labour in Bombay, 
suggested the appointment of an arbitration board by H. E, the Governor 
and the suggestion was accepted by the strikers. It was agreed that the strike 
should end when that board was appointed. 

The strike continued till March. Eight weeks of starvation could not upset the 
strikers and they were, rightly given tributes of praise all round. Already the 
mill-hands had lost 80 lacs of rupees in wages on a simple calculation. At 
last on March 7th they broke out in riot, on the alleged provocation from the 
Mill-owners who blackmailed them and asked them to join under po-ice protection. 
This exasperated a few men who attacked one or two mill-bulidings in their fury, 
Quiet was restored very soon after the police had opened fire, 

A Committee with the Chief-justice of Bombay as the president was then appointed 
by the Governor to enquire into the question of bonus to be paid to mill-workers 
It decided against the mill-hands and in favour of the mill-owners, The Committee 
did not consider the mill-hands to be entitled to bonusas a right, By this time 
by tke middle of March, the strikers reduced to the last extremes had their 
back-bone broken, People began to die of starvation. Many left the town and 
went to their villages. The Government pressed the mil!-owners to pay off the wages 
due and death from starvation and disease having broken out it was suggested that the 
mill hands should be repatriated. On 17 March the mills were first opened to pay 
the January wages 10° the operatives who soon came, “resumed work and in the 
next few «days the strike was at an end. But in the last few days a large 
number of: the workers shad departed for their native places and not more than 
a third of the | total mill poptlation was present in Bombay, The proposal of a 
Round Tabte Conference between mil!-hand leaders and the mil!-owners was now 
scotched as most of the men rhtaniia.' work disowned their !eaders, 
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When the Reforms were introduced, there was what was called “a White Mutiny.” 
The majority of the Civil Service men were in arms against 
Lee Commission. any introduction of Reforms because they considered it deroga- 
tory to their digmity to serve under Indian Ministers, The 
Government both in England and here got alarmed. They however know the weak 

points of the I,C.S,, and at onee increased their salaries and pensions ! 
From a reply given by Mr, Montagu to Mr, Lunn in Parliament the following are 

the increases :— 


Indian Civil Service... cas aa .. £. 360,000 

Indian Police Service... as “pF ‘ae & 130,000 

Indian Educationa! Service te, ie -- £ 100,000 
British Officers of Indian Army and of British Troops in , 

India ad ae By -* £ 1,700,000 

Indian Medical Service uy ee + £ 250,000 

‘ 
uy £ 2540,000 


For some time, the 1,C.5, kept silent and then they continued the c!amour and in 
1922 Earl Winterton in an answer circulated in the House of Commons stated that the 
main improvements in the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service were as 
follows :— , 

PAY —below the higher selection appointments, 

(a) The initial pay has been raised to 50 p2r cent. 

(b) Under the time-scale officers receive yearly increments, 

(c) A substantia: increase has been made in the pay of officers in the ordinary line, 


PENSION.—The £ 1,000 annuity is from 1919 being usua‘ly assumed by the State, 
the 4 per cent. contribution previously enforced being funded for,the benefit of officers on 
retirement. . ; 

LEAVE RULES :—These have becn liberalised ; greater facilities are given for leave 
on higher pay and furlough pay is based on 12 month’s sa‘ary instead of the average of 
3 years’ as formerly. . 

Travelling aliowances and allowances on transfer have a'so been increased, 


The improvement in pay is to a large extent represented by the Overseas allowance. 
It is stated that this is entire'y upset by the abolition of Exchange Compensation 
Allowance, But that is not true. The fol!owing table gives the Exchange Compensation 
Al’owance admissib!e with Is, 4d. rupee on various sa.aries, and the Overseas a_lowance 
for the same sa!aries, . . ae 


Salary E.G, A, Overseas Pay. 
Rs, . Re: a. P Rs, 
600 87 Bice 105 
700 43.12. 0 150 
800 , B07 BG 200 
_ 900 ; oe). WP. 20 
1,000 62 8 0O 200 
2,000 125 0 g 250 
Maximum admissib’e 1388 14 3 . 250 


The Overseas allowance thus greatly exceeds the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
previous!y admissib'e, In rep'y to a question in 1922, Earl Winterton stated that 
Exchange Compensation allowance had been withdrawn from the Indian Civil Service 
in common with other Service in India in pursuance of the general po:icy of the 
Indian Government that the allowance shou!d cease to be adm‘ssib-e on the occasion of 
a revision of pay of a service previous y entit!ed to the concession, In any case in 
which the effect of such withdrawa! wou'd have been to cause an actual reduction in the 
emoluments of an officer, a personal allowance sufficient to make up any deliciency had 
been granted. 


_ But these decided improvements have not satisfied the claims of the I,C.8, And 
in April 1923 the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association of European Government 
servants sent a memoria! to the Secretary of State in which they clamoured for more, 
We quote below a paragraph from the memoria! :— 

“We are to suggest to your Lordship that a revision of the service is necessary, . 
which should definite'y recognise that the Ewopean-servant is here as the Secretary ot. 
State’s agent, to do work of a special kind during a period, while Indianisation of the 
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Services is in progress and the number of Europeans is being reduced to a minimum, 
the conditions ot pay and service of Europeans should be wholly regulated by the 
Secretary of State, The rates of pay for Indians shou'd be entirely distinct, and their 
pay and conditions of service shoud be regu'ated by the Indian Government,” 

The reactionary Conservative Govt, of England with Lords Fee! and Winterton in the 
India Office readi'y appointed a Royal Commission for the further improvement of the 
condition of the services in India, This Royal Commission was presided over by the Kt. 
‘Hon. Viscount Lee and opened its proceedings at De-hi on Novy, 6th last, This year cary 
in January the Commission came over to Madras and quite a sensation was created by the 
divergent evidences tendered. The European officers made a queer p'ea that “ the standard 
of living in Asia is high, In his home the European will have from 3 servants or more in 
Japan, to 5 or more in China, and not improbab.y 17 in India |” 

Not content with making such claims, the Madras European officers declared that 
as a resu.t of the Reforms and the attempt of Lord Willingdon to give effect to 
them both in letter and spirit, their position had become into-erab:e not on'y in 
the transferred but a'so in the reserved departments, and that they had failed to 
get sufficient protection even at the hands of the Governor himse:f, The Indian officers, 
on the other hand, hotly denied this charge and maintained that the Ministers had 
loyally supported the services whenever they were attacked on the Logis’ative Councils, 
and that there was not a single case of a European being deprived of his rights. 
In their opinion Madras was quite ripe for complete autonomy, there was sufficient ta'ent 
and experience in Indian officers for running efficiently every civil department without 
European officers ; the P. C. 5, men were in no way inferior to the [, C, 5.; no recruitment 
outside India for gencral administration was at all necessary : the services should be 
all provincialised, their all-India name (for there is rea‘iy no all-[ndia character) 
being abolished ; the scale of pay for Indians and Europeans alike skould be Indian, 
without overseas or other al!owances ; there was no justification for increasing the pay, 
pensions or allowances | of Europeans, and so on, On the question of reserving a 
certain number of posts for Europeans they said emphatically : : 

“We deny that from the stand-point of efficiency or character .an_ essential _ 
European element is necessary in any of the civil services and we do. not excepl 
fiom this category even the so-called ‘security services’, Knowing as we do the 
work of the European officer at close quarters and possessing thus exceptional 
opportunities for comparing his work with our own, it has been a matter of pain- 
ful surprise to us that even in quarters where cne should have expected better 
knowledge it shou'd sometimes be taken for granted that we lack certain admuinis- 
tative qualities which the European is supposed to possess. 


‘We can understand the candid argument that India is politically subordinate 
to England and that therefore she must submit to a number of lucrative posts 
being reserved for Englishmen, But it is adding insu!t to injury if such reservation 
is accompanied by the assertion that Indians are unfit for such posts.” 

A frank expression of such views was naturalry unpalatable to the Commission, 
and the President, Lord Lee told the representatives of the Indian Officers Association 
that their statement was needlessly combative and provocative, 


Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Iyer giving evidence made outa strong case against the increase 
of salaries to the European Services. He observed that, in spite of declarations of 
Parliament, a deep-rooted distrust of the BONA FIDES of the British Government and of 
its unwillingness to grant Respopsib'e Government in the near future is universally preva‘ent 
in India, He also pointed out that ‘¢ the energies of the British Services have been rather 
devoted to making the country a safe and confortab'e p'ace to live in than towards the. 

_ preparation of the Indian for self-reliance and self-realisation,” Again :— 


‘Unfortunately the speech of Mr. Lloyd George about the “steel-frame’ work of the 
administration in India has had the effect of shaking the faith of the Indian Public even 
in intentions of the Parliament as embodied in the Reforms statute. Is it unnatural for 
India to feel that ‘the time has come for her to manufacture her own steel and obtain 
protection. for it? The Indianisation of the Services is believed to be necessary not 
merely for the purpose of providing full and adequate opportunities for the development 
aud employment of Indian administrative talent, but a'so for preparing the people for the 
attainment of Responsible Governmentzand effecting some retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture. The Indianisation of the services is sooner or later as inevitable as the grant of 
Responsible Government. Any opposition on the part of the Services to a policy of Indiani- 
‘sation is likely to have the effect of antagonising the peop'e towards the Services. ” 
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The Depressed c’asses of Madras in their evidence made it an occasion to launch 
a strong attack on Brahmins and caste-men, Two of their representatives, Messrs, R, 
Srinivasan and M, C. Rajah amused the commission by their attack on caste-men 
although reminded of the fact that the men who had agitated to raise the depressed 
c:asses, like Ranade, Gokhale, and others were all easte-men, A similar view was 
put forward by Mr. Nirode B, Mallick, the representative of the depressed c!asses 
in Benga! when the Commission took evidence in Calcutta. They all wanted a pre- 
dominance of the European element in the services as they said their interest was safer 
in the hands of Europeans than Indians, 


At Ca'cutta the most important evidence was that of the Indian Association 
of which Sir 8, N. Banerji was the president. In the opinion of the Association, 
the financia! result of the Reforms has been that the provinces were serious! y handicapped 
in their finances, Demanding provincial control of services the memorandum that 
they submitted goes on to say: “We want power to reguléte our own public 
services. We. do not want that the services, whose functions and terms of 
employment cannot be regulated by us, should b: imposedy,on us by an outside 
authority. Apart from the financial aspect of haying super-imposed services, such 
services aré an administrative anomaly.” Tae memorandum opined that recruitment 
for all services shou'd in future be made in India on a competitive basis and 
according to the requirements of each province by the province itself, 


The European officers, as elsewhere, made a strong claim for further emo uments, 
One of the new points raised was as queer as it was presumptuous, They to!d the 
Commission that the collection of land revenue in Benga! was sti!l 99-9 per cent 
but that it wou'd not continue for as the Reforms are undermining the authority 
of the District Magistrate, a time wou'd soon come when the co!lections 
woud fall off. Here also they had a fling at the Indians, as if Indian Magistrates 
could not collect even rents, But the funniest part of the affair is that after 
condemning the Government of India Act at every turn and painting in  horribte 
light how .everything would be topsy-turvied by further constitutional changes, 
.they proceeded to declare their who‘e-hearted allegiance to the policy of the 
Reforms ! 


But the most interesting evidence was that of the Hon, 8S. K. Sinha of Chandpur 
fame who complained that the Indian officers were called “ brown-bureaucrats” and 
placed between the cross-fires of public criticism and officia! frowns. 


Another , striking evidence was that tendered by Mr, Hasan Imam at Patna. 
Mr. Hasan Imam _ in reply to Sir Reginald Craddock, in the course of an oral 
cxamination on the attitude of Muhammadans towards the Indianisation of the 
' Services which he strongly urged, said that the tendency has been very much noticeable on 
the part of certain members of the Commission to attach an exaggerated importance to— 
stray opposition to Indianisation on communal grounds, and Sir Reginald Craddock’s 
question directly concerned this, Sir Reginald enquired whether Mr, Hasan Imam’s 
views were expressed in his capacity as an Indian Muhammadan, Mr, Imam’s 
reply was—“ that he had expressed his views as an Indian, irrespective of his 
being a member of any religious community. But he was prepared to speak as a 
Muhammadan a'so, and, as such, he saw no reason to change his views”. Again : 


“If some Muhammadans had expressed a desire for the presence of a third party” 
to settle the differences between the two communities, he could only ascribe such 
a view to weakness induced by foreign domination, and he said that, if left to 
themselves, the community would see the necessity of adjusting the differences 
amongst themselves.” 


After conc'uding its work in Patna the Commission proceeded to Lahore and 
held sittings there trom the llth to the 16th February, and from thence to Delhi 
on the 20th. The evidences recorded at these places do not seem to be of much 
interest and most of then were taken in camera, The final sitting was held. on 
the 22nd February at Delhi and the report was expected to be presented in 
Eng'and by the end of March, The matter will be discussed in greater detail in 
the next issue of this Register. 
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On January 22 was opened the Seventh Indian Economic Conference at Bombay. 
The Conference lasted for 4 days and a large number of 
Economic conference papers on economic subjects were read. Sir M. Visveswarayya 
delivered a striking address, as President, which has since become 
almost classic, He joined issue with Sir Georg: Lloyd on the latter’s unwarranted 
statement about India’s growing wea!th and pointed out the proper perspective from which 
the question had to be viewed. He strongly criticised the statement of Sir George 
that India was growing richer and exposed the falsity of the Government statistics. 
The wealth of India before the War was estimated at £3,600 millions or 
Ks, 5,400 crores. This meant an average property or wealth amounting to Rs, 180 
per head of population, The corresponding figure for Canada was a little over 
Ks, 4,400; that for the United Kingdom Rs, 6,000, Again the annual income per 
head in India at the present reduced value of money varies from Rs, 45 and Rs. 60. 
Even assuming the maximum figure of Rs, 60, it wou'd mean an average income 
of Rs. 5 per head per month, The corresponding yearly income given for Canada 
is Rs. 550 and for the United Kingdom Ks. 72v, The trade for the whole of India 
comes to about Rupees 20 to Rupees 25 per head. For Canada and the United 
Kingdom, the figures are Rs, 510 and Rs, 6t0 respective'y, On account of the 
general low level of occupations and low standard of living the death rate in India 
is very high, being over 30 per 1,000 while the same is less than 14 per 1,000 
in the two countries named, The average expectation of life is about 2 years in 
India while it is about 45 in European countries, Education is exiremely meagre, 
less than 6 per cent of the population being literate. Every other primary test 
that you may apply will show the same low standing, the same low level of efficiency. 
The average monthly income of Indians was estimated at Rs. 5 per head, Six 
per cent only of the population was literate, The masses were steeped jn poverty 
bordering on destitution, poverty to which there is no parallel in western countries. 
People with such a low record could not, in his Opinion, be said to be equippadd 
for the struggle for existence. He deplored the faet that the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission still remained a dead letter and Suggested several ways in 
which economic development could be secured. <A Statutory Board of Industries, 
he suggested, should be appointed to work methodically and provincial Ministers 
should undertake to deve'op industries by loans, He a'so advocated p'acing of orders 
for Railway materia's and rolling-stock within the country itself as they always 
«id in other countries, further extension of cotton mil's, reasonable protective tariff, 
extension of indigenous shipping and banking facilities, gold currency, and rapid 
extension of technical and industrial education. Referring, in conclusion, to the 
attempts made by America to abolish poverty, Sir M, Visveswarayya made an earnest 
appea! for the adoption of similar measures in India. Given reasonab'e facilities, he 
said, India was sure to proceed towards material progress) at a pace that would: 
astonish the world. 

After dealing with the Bombay housing problem, the President referred to 
Professor Hamilton’s paper on the growth of popu'ation in India and said that, 
India was getting over-pgpulated from the point of food supp.y and productive 
power of the country. In his opinion the solution to this difficuity lay in two 
ways, Namely, increasing production, mu!tip!ying occupations, spreading education 
and by reducing the number of births, 

. He then referred to the able paper contributed by Professor Joshi on Agri- 

cultural and Industrial Deve!opment and pointed out that increase. in production both 
from industries and agriculture was possib!e till income from former and trade was 
about fifty per cent ot the whole. On the question of balance of trade, he thought 
that the question should again be brought before the Conference for correctness of 
Judgment, 

Concluding, Sir Visveswarayya eloquent y pleaded for more freedom being given 
to. Professors, so as ‘to enable the public to benefit by their researches and con- 
sidered opinions and cited the case of Japan where Professors were not restricted 
as they were here. 


i Below is given a detailed chronicle of events during Jan.—March 
1924, os 
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hronicle of Events—Jan—-March 1924 
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National Pact and Bengal Pact accepted by the Khilafat Conference. —5th 
day of the Congress in Session at Cocanada, 

Punjab Council opened by Governor, Sensation was created by majority 
of Hindu and Sikh members walking out as soon as His Excellency 
opened his address as a protest against constitution of new Ministry — 
Bhai Pheru Akali Campaign started, 32 Aka‘is arrested, followed by 
arrests every day of 25 Akatis, 

Aka‘is of the 8, G. P. C., dec'ared un'awful, marched through impor- 
tant thoroughfares of Lahore drawing attention of the Govt. and of 
the Governor who was then opening the new Council to arrest them. 
Hitherto this sort of procession was confined to Amritsar alone, 

Bar Committee-—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru giving evidence before the 
Bar Committee strong'y repudiated the pretensions of the English Bar 
and the idea that un'ess a man went to England he could not 
imbibe the traditions of the Eng‘isht Bar, The system of waka!atnamas, 
he said, was a huge fraud in the name of law. 

Mass meeting ut Madras to welcome Moul. Shaukat Ali and other 
Congress .cadcrs who in their speeches strenuously pleaded for Khaddar. 
Kenya Constitution Bill passed. Indian Members resigned, 

Lucknow University Convocation opened by the Late Sir Ashutosh 
Mvkherjce who delivered a spirited address on National Education in India. 
Govt. of Bombay suspend punitive operations at Borsad. 

C'ass Areas Bill of 1924 published in the Union Govt. Gazette. 
Nata! Provincial Counci! passed the Hu'ett Ordinance. 

Betore the Lee Commission at Madras quite a sensation was created 
by Messrs R, Srinivasan and M. C, Rajah, representing Depressed 
c asses, strongly peading against further Indianisation and urging 
precominance of European element. 

U. Pp. Council opened by the Governor in a speech in which he 
optimistica.!y wanted the members to realise that the path to self- 
government lay a!ong constitutional lines, 

Swarajist Conference held at Lucknow under Mr, C, R. Das. (see p. 68). 
Sir Ma‘co'm Hailey appointed “Governor of Punjab in piace of Sir 
Edward Mac!agan. 

Executive Committee meeting of Swarajya party held at Lucknow. 
Borsad Satyagraha suspended (see p 32(¢).) 

Mouw'ana Shaukat Ali and party reached Colombo and carried on 
Khilafat_ propaganda col'ecting funds therefor for the next seven days. 
MAHATMA GANDHI operated upon for Appendicites (See p. 33). 
The Day murder at Ca'cutta. ) | 

Bengal Prov. Congress Committee searched and ransacked by the Police for 
the Day murder—Asst. Secretary and others arrested— Other house- 
scarches and arrests in Ca!cutta followed, - 

Mass meeting of Europeans and Anglc-Indians at the Empire Theatre, 
Calcutta, on the Day murder (see p, 8). 

E'eventh Session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Banga:ore 
with Dr. N. Annanda!e as President: | 

Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to confer with Viceroy on release of 
of Gandhi. ; 

Lee Commission in Calcutta recorded evidence of the Indian and 
European service men, The Hon'ble S. K, Sinha wanted protection 
for the so-called brown bureaucrats like him who found themse!ves 
between the cross-fire, He wanted at least 20% increment in the 
present pay.—B and ©. Council opened by the Governor.—C, P. Legis- 
late Council opened by the Governor. (see p. 246). - | 
Parliament opened by H. M. the King-Emyperor, 

C. P, Council first met for Official business, Official Bills defeated, 
Mahomed Ali’s rep!y to Sastri RE, Gandhi’s message issued (see p. 37). 
Gandhi Day observed all over India.—Before the Royal Commission 
at Calcutta Indian Association giving evidence said that the Indian 
Civil Service shou!d cease. 

(. P, Council—The great “No-confidence” debate and Govt. defeat. 
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East Africa Indian Congress with Mrs, Naidu as President, 
Report of the British Guiana Deputation published, 
Mr, Ramsay Macdona!d’s famous message to India broad-casted. 
Andhra P, C, ©. meeting at Bezwaca resolved to borrow seven lakhs from 
the All-India Kbadi Board for organising Khadi work, 
Lord: Olivier made Secretary of State for India; Prof, Richards the 
Under Secretary, 
Mr, Ramsay Macdonald becomes Premier, Labour Party coms to office. 
Seventh Indian Economic Conference at Bombay opencd by Governor with 
Sir M. Visveswarayya as President. 
Mr, Sen Gupta’s reso'ution in Bengal Council asking for release of political 
prisoners passed after heated debate. 
Co'onial Secretary, Mr, Thomas, at the reception of Empire Journalists 
at the Co'onia! office said that the policy of the Kenya White Papers 
would be followed by the Labour Govt. 
Assemb'y—opened by the Viceroy. 
All-India Khadi Board meeting at Bombay passed reso!utions (see p. 27). 
Joint Conference of Swarajists and other members of Counci's held at Delhi 
with Mr. C. R. Das in the chair—continued on the next fo'lowing 
days (see p. 79), 
Meetings against class areas bill held throughout Nata’, 
Nunan-Lukhoo Memorandum on Guiana Co!onization Scheme published. 
Assembly —Mr. Rangachariar’s reso‘ution on further Refoims forma!ly 
moved. MAHATMA GANDHI RELEASED unconditionally. 
Sir B, N. Sarma annoanced in Council of State that Kenya Bill 
will not be passed without hearing Govt. of India, 
Official explanation of the Mill-owners Association, Bombay on the 
great Bombay strike issued. 
Assembly—Mr. Neogy’s reso:ution on duty on Souch African coal passed. 
Mahatma Gandhi issues message to the people through Mahomed Ali. 
(see p. 42), 
Before the Lec Commission, Mr. Hasan Imam of Patna strong'y urged 
Indianisation and stoppage of recruitment in England on both Political 
and economic grounds. 
Mr. Sen Gupt’s motion on ‘No-Confidence” on Ministers disallowed by 
President—Sir J. C, Bose’s lecture at the India Office with Sir 
Sydney Olivier as President attended by the Premier who eu!ogising 
Sir J. C. Bose’s efforts paid a tribute to Indians, 
British Auxilliary of Indian National Conference sent a Memo, to the Prime 
Minister on graut of further Reforms, (See p, 81.) 
Assemb!y—The SWARAJYA DEBATE on Mr. Rangachariar’s reso-ution- 
Sir Joseph Nunan expounds inis Co‘onisation Scheme to forty members 
of the Indian Legis!ature at Delhi. 
First Shahidi Jatha of 500 Akalis started from Amritsar to Nabha 
(see p, 100) 
All India thanks giving day for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Annua! general meeting of the European Association, Bombay strong:y 
criticised Swarajist policy aud passed resolutions insisting on the organisa- 
tions of Europeans activie'y taking part in Indian po:itics, 
Assembly—Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed.—Dr, Gour’s 
amendment defeated, 
Council of State—The Reciprocity Bill, the Immigration into India 
Bill to reciprocate treatment to Indians in 8, Africa passed, 
At, the Ca!cutta Motor Trades Association strong European sentiment was 
expressed on the release of Mr, Gandhi by Mr, Villiers who said, “ Do 
you re‘ease upon the wor!d a homicida! maniac because he suffers trom 
appendicites ?” 
Nationalist Coalition party of Swarajists and Councillors of Delhi finally 
met and adopted rules for their future conduct, 
Assemb!y—Last day of ithe debate on Constitutional advanece—Pt, 
Motial Nehru’s amendment for a Round Tab'e Conference passed by 
76 votes to 48, 
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In B, & O, Council motion on Charka-spinning in schoo!s carried, 

In Bengal Council motion on demand for Provincia] autonomy carried, 

The Jaito Massacre-—Sahidi Jatha fired upon by Nabha Administration. 
see p. 104) 

Wate Conference of Livera's opened at Delhi under Sir Te] Bahadur 
Sapiu as President and Mrs, Besant as Convener, (See pp. 74.) 

Mr. Sastri’s lecture at the Criterion Club, Deihi, on Indians Overseas. 
M. Gandhi’s letter to the Aka'is for stopping Jathas issued, 
Assembly—,. Golab Singh’s reso!. on Sikh grievances, 8, Kartar Singh’s 
reso!, on release of $, Kharak Singh, and My, Sadiq Hossain’s resol, 
on release of Hasrat Mohani passed. : 

Lord Olivier’s statement in the Lords, . . 

Second Sahidi Jatha marched from Amritsar for Jaito. 
Assemb!y—BUDGET PRESENTED. 

Finance Bill presented in the Assemb!y—Bombay Council adjourned 
as a protest against Lord Olivier’s strictures og them, 

Questions in the Commons on Round Table Conference a 
Khalifa deposed at Angora and next day banished from Constantinople, 
C. P. Council—Budget, presented, Govt. Bills all thrown’ out, 


- Cabinet Committee appointed to deal with Indian questions—B, & O. 


Council passed resolution for release of Political prisoners against Govt. 
Bombay Council carried resolution koycotting Empire Exhibition — 
Supplementary grants refused in the C. P. Council, 

King Hussain of Mecca proclaimed Khalifa. of Mesopotamia, etc. . 

Police -firing on Bombay Mill-hand strikers who had started a bon-fire 
outside the Elphinston Mill which was’ set on fire, ‘Saas 

Deihi University ‘ Convocation opened by the Viceroy, 

Moulana Mahomed Ali addressing a congregation at: the Juma Masjid, 
Aligarh on the deposition of Khalifa made an important statement on 
the position of the Indian Khilafatists. He spoke sympathctieally of 
the deposed Khalifa, 

In the C, P, Council the whole Budget was thrown with the exception 
of Rs, 2/—as salary for Ministers, - 

Goveinor of Bombay made definite proposals to the Mill-owners Assoc. 
to sett'e the strike,—In Bombay Council Govt. defeated on the casting 
vote of the President’ on a demand for conveyance allowance to 
Police officers, ae 

National Muslim University Convocation opened with Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
the Chancellor, presiding: Mr, M. Pickthall delivered a weighty 
address urging young Moslems. to be nationalists first, Ege 
Council of State—The Kenya Debate--Mr, Sastri withdrew his resojution. 
Assembly —REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES of the first four main budget 
demands on Customs, Salt, Income & Opium. 

Central Khilafat Committee and Jamait-ul-Ulema cabled representations 
to Angora and other moslem countries on the deposition of the Khalifa, 
Mr. Lansbury’s motion of adjournment in the Commons on the 
Massacre at Jaito—Pariamentary Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lords, 

The official Jaito Report of Mr, Balwant Singh issued, 

Second Sahidi Jatha reached Jaito and peacefully arrested (see pp. 112 ©). 
Assembly—THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT, 
Assemb:y—Recommended Kinance Bill thrown out again. 

Council of State—The South African Debate on Mr, Natesan’s motion. 
Khelafat Conference with Moul. Mahomed Ali as_ President opened at 
Ca!cutta (see p, 93).—In the Bengal Council Budget demands rejected,— In 
the Bombay Council motion for release of Hasrat Mohani carried, 

Council of State—South African debate continued. Mr. Natesan’s 
resolution carried.—In Bombay Council Mr. Nariman’s resolution recalling 
Mr, Horniman rejected, ’ 
Assembly—Motion for Repeal of Repressive laws passed against Govt, 
Third Sahidi Jatha marched from Amritsar to Jaito, 

In Bengal Council demand for ministers’ salaries refused, 

Council of State—Finance Bill passed, 

In the Bengal Councit— Great debate on reduction -of Police grant, 


Congress Activities 


After the National Congress session at Cocanada was over three parties 
from it sallied foith to push their respective party-work in the country. 
The Swarajists. having obtained the imprimatur of the Congress devoted 
themselves wholly to Council-work. Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur were 
their main fields of action; so much indeed that no other Congress- 
work could be done at these places. Their activities have been detailed 
on -pages 56-70, The work of the Congress itself was carried on by two 
parties mainly in South India. The All-India Khadi Board, with Sj. 
Jamnalal Bajaj as president and Sj. Sankerlal Banker as Secretary, toured. 
in the Deccan and South propagating Khadi doctrine. An account of 
this is given in the following pages (20-21), | 

The Ceylon Tour. 


Maulana Shaukat Ali, Drs. Kitchlew and Mahmood accompanied 
by Biamma, the revered mother of the Ali Brothers, went over 
to Ceylonto rouse the Muslims there and enlist their sympathy 
for the -Khilafat cause, and particularly to raise funds - for the 
Angora deputation. During their journey through the Madras coast 
they halted at several stations and addressed big gatherings exhorting 
the people to wear Khaddar and help the constructive work 
of the Congress. On January ‘7th the party reached Colombo and 
was enthusiastically received there by the people. On the second . day 
of their arrival they addressed a big meeting of Muslims and explained 
what India was doing to safeguard the sacred institution of the Khilafat. 
On the third day they called on the leading people of Colombo and 
addressed a meeting held on behalf of the National Congress of 
Ceylon. In a very strong and spirited speech Maulana Shaukat Ali 
explained to the audience the principles of non-co-operation, the message’ 
of Gandhi, of the Khilafat cause and of Khaddar. It was in this speech, 
that he made some strong indictments against the British Govt. which 
was raised in question in the House of Commons where it was urged 
that the Maulana should be arrested once more. The British Empire, 
he said, might be eaten up and swallowed, but until their chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was liberated and their demands granted, not one pice out of 
Indian funds, nor one soldier more from India would be sacrificed for 
Britain and the British Empire would go to ruin. They wanted, he 
said, to close the door on the British Kmpire. They, in India, were 
preparing for a great fight. He assured them that very soon India 
would achieve what she desired and then they would not forget 
Ceylon. 


After a hurricane touring campaign in Ceylon the party came back 
to India on the 1&th January ond started on Khadder propaganda work 
in South India. Ramnad was visited first and then Madura,. where 
the party . was presented with a purse, and then on Jan. 28th they . 
‘came over to Poona to see Mahatmaji who was then lying in 
Hospital. 
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18 THE ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE [COCANADA 
The Al).India Congress Committee 


Immediately after the annual session of the Congress was overa meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee was held on the Ist. and 2nd. Jan. in 
the Subjects Committee. pandal which was attended by about 60 members. 
A Working Committee of the. A. I. C. C. was elected with the following 
members : (1) Sjts C. R. Das; (2) Rajagopalachariar ; (2) Vallabhbhai Patel : 
(4) Konda Venkatappayya; (5) Shankarlal Banker; 6) Jamnalal Bajaj ; 
(7) Sardar Mangal Singh; (8) Moulanas Abul Kalam Azad and (9) Shaukat 
Ali, with the President and General Secretaries as ex-officio members. 


THE BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE. 


There was a hot discussion about the Buddha Gaya temple. Snrijut Raja- 
gopalachari suggested that it should be taken over from the owner and 
converted into a national property aid its management should be entrusted 
to some Buddhist Association which should be assisted by the Congress. 
It was also said that as Babu Rajendra Prosad was connected with this, he 
should be again consulted on- this point. Babu Brijkishore Prashad of 
Behar who was also asked by the Congress ‘to enquire into the matter 
objected to Srijut Rajagopalachari’s motion on the ground that the entire 
Hindu population of Gaya bad held out a threat to him and that, in the 
event of Srijut Rajagopalacharis motion were carried and given effect to, a 
storm of protest and opposition would come from the same paity and the 
Congress would be landed upon a very difficult situation. So he struck a 
note. of warning to the members: 

Srijut- Jamnalal Bajaj moving an amendment to it said that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to settle the terms with the present proprietors. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya opposed both ‘the resolution and the amendment on 
religious grounds. Then Srijut Rajagopalachariar said that if there could 
no united opinion on the subject he would like to withdraw his motion. 
Srijut T. Prakasam said that they should protest against all such Opposition 
and proceed with the matter at all costs. Srijut Rajagopalachaii said that as 
matters required to be amplified he-would move another resolution of nation- 
alising the Buddha Gaya temple. 

Srijut Manilal Kothari said that all Buddhist population in Burma, 
China, Japan and. other places were looking to the people of I:dia fora 
solution of this matter. Srijut Jairam Das opposed §jt. Rajagopalachari. 
Sjt- Venkatram said that the matter should be referred to the Working 
Committee. The matter, however, receiving still more opposition was put 
to the vote and was defeated, 26 being in favour of the motion aid 31 
against it. 

PUBLICATION OF THE A. I. C. C. PROCKEDINGS. 


Babu Siva Prosad Gupta, Benares, moved a resolution suggesting that 
all the resolutions as. well as the proceedings of the All-India Congress 
Committee from the Calcutta session down to this day be published in book 
form and kept for circulation. among members and for purposes of sale. 
This resolution was unanimously carried. 


PERMANENT OFFICE. AND PAID WORKERS. 


Babu Siva Prosad Gupta in moving another resolution said that there 
should be a permanent office of the All-India Congress Committee, paid 
workers should be appointed, libraries should be kept and, if possible, 
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meetings should be held at one place only. Babu Bajrang Sahai opposed 
it and there being opposition from other sides also the resolution was 
dropped. 

The Preside1.t expressing his own personal-opinion about it said that 
he would like that Delhi should be the permanent place and the Working 
Committee should always meet at that place. 

Thereafter the resolution about Akali Dal was discussed and it was 
proposed that it should be referred to the Working Committee. 


A Sub-Committee of 12 members was then appointed to consider the 
election disputes in some of the provinces, namely, Srijuts Jairam Das 
(Sindh), Bhagawan Das (Benares), Manilal Kothari (Gujarat), C. V. Vaidya 
(Maharastra), Drs. Murarilal (Cawnpore), Subramaniam (Ardhra), Pattabhi 
Seetharamayya (Andhra’, Sjts Vallabhbhai Patel (Ahmedabad), T. Prakasam 
(Madras), Sautanam (Punjab), Baijoiji Bharuch (Bombay), ard Dr. Ansari 
(Delhi). 

Dr. Biswa Nath Meokeirjee moved a resolution calling the attention of 
the Committee to the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Gaya Congress 
last year and asking the General Secretary to put before the Committee 
the progress made by the Enquiry Committee. He said that the Congress 
had done an injustice to the labourers in India. He wanted to know why 
the Labour Enquiry Committee appointed some 12 or 13. months before 
could rot submit any report up to this time. : 

Pardit Jawaharlal Nehru moved an amerdment that the matter be 
referred to the Working Committee. He assured the Committee that it 
would receive their best atte1tion and matters would be expedited. The 
amendment was carried. ; 


PROGRAMME FOR FUTURE WORK. 


In pursuance of the N-C-O resolution passed by the Cocanada .Con- 
gress, the A. I. C.C. resolved as follows :— ; 


In accordance with the programme adopted by the Congress at 
Cocanada, the A.J. C.C. resolves that every Provincial “Congress Com- 
mittee do at once take steps to carry out the constructive ' pro- 
gramme. Provincial Congress Committees are directed to prepare de- 
tailed ard considered schemes showiog the items of the Bardoli con- 
structive programme to be now concentrated ‘upon in each province, 
and the ways and means decided upon for carrying them out. Reports 
shall reach the General Secretary before the 15th of February. 

The following points should be noted :— fut% 

(1), The Congress programme for the year is the constructive programme. 
(ii) Provincial Executive Committees should take up the work vigorously 
at orce. (iii) Without prejudice to the above, the Provincial Executive 
Committees should meet at once and settle what items should be con- 
centrated upon and what methods and means should be adopted. (iv) Detailed 
programme as_ settled above should be sent up to the General Secretary 
at Allahabad. : 

_ PURCHASE. OF CONGRESS TENT. 

Sit. K. Venkatappayya moved a resolution suggesting the purchase of 
the Congress tents from Mr. Mookerji of Calcutta. He said that the Work- 
ing Committee should be authorised to do so. : | 
- The resolution was unanimously passed. 
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20 ALL INDIA KHADI BOARD 
The All-India Khadi Board 


In pursuance of the resolution of the A.I.C.C. given above the All 
India Khadi Board appointed at Cocanada to organise the production and 
distribution of Khaddar throughout India started on its tour on the 3rd 
January. For the first week they visited all the Khadi-producing centres of 
the Audhra-desa going into the very interior for’ collecting information about 
and supervising Khadi work and lecturing all the while to village people 
on the utility of Khadder and the message of the Congress. Their 
impression of Andhra-desa as regards Khadi-are set forth as below : 

“The Province has an immenese potentiality. .A village meat Ongole called 
Furuvareddipalayam is cad 90% in Khadi. A whole-time Khadi-work r J. 
Appaya Sastri, fcrmerly: a medica! student rusticated from his college for insisting 
to put on Gandhi cap, was the main-spring there, . og 

“The vil.age. has 300 houses with a total! popu’ace of about 3,000, It contains 
400 charkas, Each charka produces yarn enough for cloth 27 yards lopg and 45 
inches wide per month. It amounts to over 1,000 yards per month, They work 
at full swing for 6 to 8 months in a year, That means that they produce from 
60,000 to 80,000 yards of 45” widti c.oth which practically amounts’ io doub'e 
the quantity they use. Considering the popu’ation containing equal number of men, 
women, and ebildren and the average consumption of cloth 12 yards per head, 
their total! consumption shoud not be more than half. the production. Women 
were asked what quantity of cloth they used every year. They said they reple- 
nished. tbeir o'd stock with two new sgadies of 8 yards. each every year. This 
amounts to 16 yards of coth for a woman per year. The consumption of c!oth 
by a@ man and a child being Jess than that of a woman, the average of 12 yards 
per head is not improper. | 

“Conditions varied more or less in each of the other villages. If one could not 
grow cotton on its own fie!ds, while other requirements were there, the other was 
wanting in weavers. A third one was not producing yarn within its own bound- 
ary, but was getting its required quantity from neighbouring vil.ages. and providing 
it to its numerous weavers, A fourth again being .a centre of complete production 
was relying large'y on its sale outside and was consuming very little of it within its 
own limits, . peat 

“Tt was observed that if ab’e workers would settle in these vi\'ags and would try 
to put in the missing part or parts of the whole organisation, the field was there, 

_ At Nadendla, about 15 miles interior from Guntur, there were about 700 Charkas 
always working among a population of about 5000 people, The cotton was exhausted 
and ail the charkas were idle tor a month, Men and women were seen to put on their 
own hand-spun, - Tne village was ab'e to produce more yarn than it cou!d consume, 
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‘but the weaving popu!ation was not sufficient for itself, 


| The Andhra province was the foremost-in pure Khadi production. 
‘Cultivators stocked their own cotton and spun it themselves. In some 
villages the amount of Khadi produced was twice as much as was 
needed to’ meet the requirement. of the village. On January 10th §j. 
Devadas Gandhi. opened on behalf of the Municipal Board of Tirupatti 
a Khaddar store. This was the first Municipal Khaddar store opened. 
Ov January 19th. Sjts. Jamnalal and Sankerlal reached Salem and 
accompanied by Sjts. K.. Santhanam, N. S. Varadachari and C. Raja- 
gopalachari made a tour through the Tamil Nadu province. At Tiruppur, 
the chief Khaddar area of Tamil Nadu, the Kongu- Hand-spinning and 
Weaving Association in their address to the Board said —- | 


“A steadyj.and persistent demand for more and more Khaddar and an unlimited 
scope for production localry, led us to undertake ambitious schemes of work, Large 
sums of .money, p!aced at our disposal! as loans; and heavy standing orders by 
various Congress Committees of several Provinces were additional incentives for as: 
to’ organize works of “production on a very large scale and in the months ot 
September and October last, the quantity produced exceeded Rs. 7,000 wotth every 
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week, A separate Limited Company with an. identical name was recently formed to 
take up the business of production and sale of Khadi, The Association resolved to 
restrict its activities to purely educational and demonstrative work to promote the 
arts of hand-spinning, weaving and dyeing, With the original funds of the 
Association and further funds that are being collected locally, the buildings for the 
Kongu Ka!a-sa'a have already been erected. 

“Tbe present state of Khadi work in these parts, however, 1s a sorry tale. 
The recent depression in Khadi trade has affected us heie a!so and practically all 
work has stopped. About 10,000 women of the agricultural c!ass who were doing 
spinning only as a secondary occupation “have now no work whatever to do, especially 
in these days of famine conditions here, consequent on monsoon failure, - 500 to 600 
weavers working with hand-spun yarn have also been thrown out of work and 
heavy stock of Khadi-are lying unsold, Under these highly depressing circumstances, 
we hail your presence here as something providential and await your message of 
hope and deliverance,” . 

In Tamil Nadu they spent more than a fortnight during which time 
they passed not only through important towns like Madras, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Madura: but also through a large 
number of villages lying far in the interior, like Uttukuli near Tiruppur, 
Rajapalayam and Adirampatnam. At all these places the Khadi workers 
assembled and met to discuss with the members of the Khaddar Board 
measures for the spread and promotion of the Khadi industry. At large 
centres of production spinners and weavers were also met by the mem- 
bers and much information was elicited at first’ hand through them. 

During the tour much ‘work was accomplished in Tamil Nadu by 
way of whipping up the demand for Khadi which was rather slack 
and also by way of ensuring increased and continuous Khadi production. 


On January 17th the party reached Madura, visited the nationa L 
school there and inspected how the little boys and girls in the school 
spin. A huge public meeting was held at which Sj. Jamnalal Bajaj 
hoisted the National Flag and lectured on Khadi. 

After visiting’ Trichinopoly, Tanjore and other centres, the Board 
issued an appeal on the 20th January in the course of which they 
said :— , 

“The present position of our- Province is extremely anomalous. While many Pro- 
vinces are comp!aining that production of Khaddar has not been keeping pace with 
the demand, there is not a «single centre here which is not comp-aining that the 
demand is not keeping pace -with the supply. We were tod by every worker 
that if we cou'd only push up the demand, the production will go up to any extent. 
There is at present more than one lakh of rupees worth Khaddar stock, and produc- 
tion has been curtailed in many places as the major portion of the capital has been 
locked up in stock, But it does not need much argument to sce that this is no 
solution of the difficulty. It is on!y if more people take to Khaddar that the present 
stock can be really cicared. Lf the Khaddar Board bought up the cloth, it witl enly 
increase the price as the necessary establishment and freight-charge have to be put 
upon it.” 

: After their'tour the Board met at Bombay on.30th Januarv and passed 
‘certain important resolutions which are given on p. 24. During the month 
of February they toured in tho Karnatak and the Central Provinces. 

The record of Khadi-work in other provinces are either not ayail- 
able or not worth mentioning. In Bengal Dr. P. ©. Roy carried on 
the work without any help from the local Congress Committee. In a 
letter addressed by him to Mahatma Gandhi on the 11th February he 
deplored the lack of Khadi.in Bengal: “of. the thousands who are 
flocking. to the public meetings to attend the Gandhi celebrations: barely 
one per cent is clad in Khaddar!” Be os: 
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The Bombay A. |. C. C. Meeting. 


The Working Committee again met in Bombay on the 30th. and 
Zlst. Jan. and ended this second sitting after Cocanada on February Ist. 
The more important resolutions passed are summarised below. » | 


The following members were present: Moulana Mahomed Ali in the 
chair, Konda Venkatappayya, Moulana Shaukat Ali, C. R. Das, C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, G. Deshapande, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Shankerlal Banker, Jawaharlal Nehru and Seth Jhavori. 

The report and recommendations of the National Education Confer- 
ence convened by Babu Baghaway Das were read and it was decided 
to postpone their consideration till the formation of the National Education 
Board. Regarding the application of Utkal P. C. C. for financial help, the 
Committee decided that in view of vuhe A. KC. C.’s: present financial 
position no grant for aid could be made _ to Utkal, but that other 
assistance will be rendered in re-organising work in the province. 
It was also resolved that Mr. Gangadar Rao Deshpande should look 
into the fivancial condition of all the Provincial Congress Committees 
as ascertained by the Auditor and should arrange for the visits 
of the members of the Working Committee or other prominent 
Congressmen in such provinces as are in straitened circumstances in order 
to assist them in re-starting work and particularly in enrolling members 
and raising funds. : 

Several individual complaints against certain Provincial Congress 
Committees were then disposed of and relief sought by some of the 
subordinate Congress Committees were considered. | | 


THE AKALI SITUATION 


The Akali situation was fully discussed and eventually the follow- 
ing resolution was carried : 


“That out of the money ear-marked for Civil Disobedience, a sum of 
Rs. 22,000 be sanctioned for helping the families of the Sikhs going to 
jail in offering Civil Disobedience to Government in addition to Rs. 3,000 
given for this purpose by the Burma P. C. ©. This amount is to be 
sent to the Punjab P. C. C. ard is to be spent by them for the purpose 


specified in consultation with the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak. 


Committee.” 


CIVIC GUARDS 


The. question of drafting rules for Civie Guards was considered and 


it was resolved : 


“That in view of the Cocanada Congress resolution relating to 
volunteer organisation, the Organisation be requested to carry out the 
object of the Civic Guards through their volunteers. 


Another. resolution was passed appoirting Mr. Banarsidas Chathur- 


bedi and Mr. C. F. Andrews to consider the prevention of emigration _ 


to foreign countries in terms of the Cocanada Congress resolution No. 10. 
wae 3 


INDIANS IN AFRICA 


The. Working Committee also considered the cable from South Africa 


inviting Mrs. Sarojini Naidu by cable from East: Africa. It was resolved 
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that Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Buonarasidas Chathurbedi be requested to 
proceed to South Africa to study the urgent problems affecting Indians 
and to give advice and render all possible assistance to them. The 
Secretary was authorised to incur the necessary expenditure in this 
behalf. A cable was accordingly sent to Mrs. Naidu and Mr; P. K. 
Naidu to Nairobi and Johannesburg. 


GANDHI MONTH. 

On February Ist, the last day of the meeting, the following resolu- 

tion was adopted :— 
“The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is deeply 
thankful to merciful Providence that Mahatma Gandhi has passed safely 
through his recent grave illness and that his further services for the 
cause of freedom have thus been vouchsafed to the Nation.” 

“The Working Committee earnestly appeals: to the nation that in 
order to prepare for a great struggle to be carried on all over the 
country to wrench from the Government his and the. Nation’s freedom 
and, establish Swaraj, a supreme effort should be made to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in every respect and for this purpose the 
month beginning from the 18th February and ending on the 1&th March 
next should be observed asthe Gandhi month and devoted to an intensive 
national work by every man and woman desiring the emancipation of the 
country.” 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Indians to put forth the 
utmost endeavour to clothe the nation in Khaddar, to enroll Congress 
members and to collect money for the Tilak Swaraj Fund.” 

* “All Congress Committees are called upon to organise work at once in 
order to carry out the above resolution.” 


The Delhi A. 1. C. C. Meeting, 


The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee was held at Delhi under Maulana Mahomed Ali 
on the 26th and 27th February 1924. 


Among other resolutions the Committee passed the following :— 


“The Working Committee expresses its deep sympathy with the 
brave Sikh community on the tragic events at’ Jaito and congratulates 
the Jatha on their gallant and determined behaviour and on their non- 
violence. In view of Sjt. Gidwani’s arrest Sjt. George Joseph is request- 
ed to take charge of publicity work of the Congress Akali Sahayak 
Bureau at Amritsar.” 

The Committee considered the scheme of work prepared by the 
Provincial Congress Committees in compliance with the request of the 
All-India Committee and passed the following resolution :— 


“The Working committee notes with satisfaction that most provinces 
have framed definite schemes of Constructive Work and have already 
begun to. take vigorous action. he Committee appeals to the people. to 
give every help. to the Congress organisation in attaining a substuntial 
measure of success in the fulfilment of their programme. The Committee 
recommends that special attention be paid to the enrolment of volunteers, 
collection of funds and organisation of Khaddar and _ volunteers.” 
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The All-ndia Khadi Board, © 9 © 
The All-India Khadi Board also met at Delhi on the 99th and ~~ 


%} 


28th February last and passed the budget for the- head bole 4 , 
technical depaitment and the information bureau. TT Windia hadi. (20am 
Service was sanctioned to consist of full-time men on rns Ee’ a 
not ordinarily exceeding Rs. 100 p. m. wi vallisty Ciiaviess” ta Gave 
as organisers and inspectors in the Provinces. Provinces. doing comei i 
able amount of Khadi_ work directly under the management of the a 
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Rrovincial Khadi Boards and utilising All-India Khadi Board funds | 

taken as loans or grants will have travelling inspectors who will be # 
watching and auditing on behalf of the All-India Khadi Boand. ny” Pes 4 
province where there was scope for increased Khadi work and which needed : 
guidance and initiative from outside was to be given an organiser. The de : 
provinces were to be given one or both such class of officers according a : 
to their needs. | i: 2 3 


Owing to the illness of Seth Jamnalal- Bajaj at Delhi and his 
doctor's advice against proceeding further in bis tours, and also because , 
of Lala  Lajpatrai’s absence from the Punjab, the Khadi Board’s, _ 
promised Punjab tour which was tabled in March had_ to be, spost> ~- 
poned indefinitely. 3 fait ; Bf 

~The next meeting of the Congress Working Committee and allied 
bodies was to take place in Bombay on the 2]st April. Res 
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' THE TILAK SWARAJ FUND ary. 


ongress Committee have taken considerab!e pains to publisle 
ounts of all collection and expenditure of the centra! office and 
neress Committees, None the less there appears to be consid r- 
and enquiries and occasional references in the press indicate 
. are ignorant of these*accounts and «lo not know how the mo 
ollected or spent, Mention is frequently made of the crore of rupees collected’ 
21 and. there appears to be an impression that this money was brought together 
> ccntra! place and then spent or distributed, This is not so, The money: 
collected by each Provincial Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent 
in its own province according to its needs, A pari of it however was sent as the 
proven quota to the All India Congress Committee, 
_.Aucdited accounts of the Tilak Swarajya Fund of th: centra! office and different 
provinees together with the Al! India Congress Committee’s auditors’ inspection reports 
: are prepared annually and p'aced before the A!! India Committee, These accounts 
- . apd statements for 14#2l and 1922 were published in book form and _ widely distri - 
buted amongst members and. Congress Committees and the press, Simi‘ar detai‘ed 


4 _aceounts for 1923 have a’so been prepared, They are being printed and as soon as 
4 Mey are realy they will be widely distributed, Any person who is interested in 
R + these™™aecounts or desires to refer to details shou'd see these printed statements ai 
8 the office of any Provincial .Congress Committee, Our object here is mere'y to give 
: -« rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person who is not well-versed 
* 


in understanding balance shcets or has not got the time or inc ination to study the 
detailed accounts, 
, The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four-anna mem- 
bership subscriptions and from donations to the Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund, 
Membership fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided between the 
Provincial Committee, the District Committee and the local Committee, No part of 
these fees goes to the All India Committee, bj . 

The main source of income in the past has been donation to the Tilak Memo~« 
rial Swarajya Fund, These donations were of two kinds :— 


(1) General donations—Subscribed by donors without indicating any specific 
object on which the money was to be spent, The Provincial Congress Committees 
had the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, 
e. g, general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, ete, 

(2) Specific Grants—These were ear-marked by donors for particular objects, 
The ear-marking ‘in some cases was genera!, as, for instance, for Khaddar or Nationa! 
Education, aml sometime it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapitha or a 
Nationa! Schoo!, In the latter case the money often went direct to the particular 
institution, or was kept, by the local Congress Committee, who exercised only a 
general supervision, 2 
‘ Tre All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swarajya Fund  collec- 
_. tions. was originally fixed in 1921 at 25 per cent, Subsequently in 1922 it was 
reduced to 5 per cent, This quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent, however, was 
_ only taken from the general collections and not from theeear-marked items, Thus no 
part of the specific ear-marked grants came to the central fund of the All India Com: 

mittee, They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local 
committee or, as mentioned above, by the institution concerned, Details about these 
specific grants can be seen in the provincial or loca! accounts, The All India 
Committee cou'd on'y supervise or check generally by means of the auditor the 
expenditure and accounting of these funds, A great part of these specific items were 
_ utilised for capital expenditure, e.g. building for schoo's and colleges. and alo for 
running expenses of educational institutions, 
Thus it will be seen that the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned 
with the general .collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subse. 
» quently, came into its coffers, The remaining 75 percent or 95 per cent was usually 
* divided up in varying proportions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee: 
between the. District or local committee and the Provincial Committee. The recom: ; 
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mendation made by the Working Committe: in 1921 was tat, excapt in the case 
of big cities, 50% shou'd be left with the distrie’s and 25% should go to the provine», 

The major part of the co'lections foz the Tilak Swarajya Fund, ineluding the 
famous crove, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore dea! with this year separately. 
According to tbe report of the auditors a sum of rupees one crore and thirteen lacs 
roughly was promised in 192L and one crore one lac and sixty-four thousand were 
actua'ly collected by the end of 1921. Out of ‘these collec Metis rupees sixty-four 
lacs and thirty thousand were for the genera! fund, and rupees thirty seven lacs 
were collected for specific ear-marked items.. ” 

Special mention has to be made of the city of Bombay, Of the crore and 
thirteen lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight laces 
—twenty one lacs being for the genera! fund and seventeen lacs for specific ear- 
marked items. Out of these thirty eight lacs actua! collections in Bombay in 192] 
amounted to thirty five and aha'f lacs. In view of the Jarge collections in Bombay 
it was decided to treat them not as pure’y provincia! co!lections to be spent in 
Bombay only but as Al! India co'lections, 10 bs spent in accordance: with the 
recommendations of the All India Working Committee and the Bombay Provincia! 
Congress Committee, Trustees were appointed to dea! with the Bombay collections 
and in the beginning of 1922 they had about twenty lacs with them out 6f the 
general co'lections, besides the ear-marked co!lections, 

The All India Committee received about thirteen lacs from the Provincial Committees 
in 192f as their 25 per cent quota of the gene-a! co'lections, Nearly half of this 
amount—six lacs and nine thousand rupzes—was given by the All India Committee 
in the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, e, g. spin- 
ning and weaving : rupees two laces eighty eight thousand; famine and othe “relief: 
rupees ninety thousand ; nationa! education! : rupees fifty thousand ; ashrams : rupees forty 
thousand ; depressed c’asses : rupees twenty six thousand : Malabar relief and a large number 
of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand, Thus at the end of 1921 the All 
India Congress Committee had a ba!ance of about s»ven lacs left. The various Provincial 
Congress Committees a'!so had balances totalling up to about eight lacs at the end of 1921, 

It will thus be seen that out of rupees four lacs and thirty thousand collected for 
the general fund, twenty lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial Committee 
at the end of 1921, about eight lacs were he!d by the other Provincial Committees and 
rupees seven lacs were he'd by the All India Congress Committee—a total! saving of 
about rupees thirty five lacs by the end of 1921. The balance of twenty-nine and 
a quarter lac was spent all over India by the All India Committee as well as 
the different provincial and local committees in the course of the year in the various 
activities of the Congress, | 


In the year 1922 and 1923 the total collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounted to about twenty three lacs—of this rupees six and a_ half lacs were for the 
general fund; rupees sixteen and a half lacs for ear-marked items, As we have 
mentioned above the All-India Committees’ quota out of the general fund was reduced 
to5 per cent, in 1922. The All-India Congress Committee thus only received about 
Tupees ninety eight thousand as its quota in these two years and the ba!ance remained 
with and spent by the provincial and local committees. The Trustees of the Tilak 
Swatajya Fund in Bombay made Jarge grants and !oans amounting to rupees eight and a 
half !acs for Mhaddar work. They gave five lacs to the All-India Shaddar 
Board and three lacs to the Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee and Rs. 40,000 
for khaddar work in Hyderabad-Dn. They a'so ear-marked almost the entire amount 
in their possession for various educational and other purposes. The Al! India Committee 
has a'so made a large grant of rupees six lacs to the All India Khaddar Board, and 
grants to provinces for various purposes amounting to rupees one lac and a half and 
loans amounting to rupess fifty-five thousand. y 

At the end of 1923 the amount held by the All India Congress Committee ‘was 
rupees eighty eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen; by the Bombay 
Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya Fund was rupees seven lacs and eleven thousand (but 
all this is ear-marked now); and by the various Provine‘a!l Congress Committees about 
rupees two lacs, The All India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five-hundred and twenty eight. | 

The figures we have given in the preceeding paragraph do not inciude amounts 
due under loans advanced etc, Sums totalling Rs, 89,000 have been advanced by 
the All India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United 
Provinces (Rs, 40,000), Hindustani Central Provinces (Rs. 34,000)and Tamil Nadu 


(Rs, 15,000). Many other minor sums are also due to the All India Committte on 
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Bowd has a'so 


. account of Congress de'egation fees etc, Tue All In lia Khadda: 
x advaneal considerab'e sums to various Provincia! Com nittess anl other osganisations 
"a tor Khaddar work, A tota! sum of rupees six lacks eighty five thoasantl was 
advanesd thus by this Board by the ent of 1923, This ‘sum jnsudel four lacs 
te  advanesd to the Gujrat Provincia! Connittee ; on: lac to the * Behar Provincia! 
Congress mittee; Rs, 50,000 each to Andlhra ant Karnatak Provincia! Congress 
: ‘ Committees; and smaller suns to Kerala Rs, 15,000; Ukr! Rs. 10,009; Assan 
| -* Rs, 10,000; and Sind Rs, 5,000, 
J Thus taking the figures for the past, three years we hive a total inedn? of nearly 
rupees one hundred and twenty five lacs for the Tilak Swarajya Funl, Out of this 
a little less than rupees seventy one lacs were fo: the genera! funl and nearly 
rupees fifty four lacs for ear-marked items, (We are not here ine'uding the sums 
yeceived for Congress membership and various mino’ sourc2s of incon>, As we have 
stated above the Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the province or 


se ‘i «istrict where the member resides), These rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent 
‘ as follows :—over twenty seven lacs for khaddar and over five and three-fourth lacs 
. for education (both there items are in addition to the ear-marked expenditure under 


these heads), Rupees thirty two and three-fourth lacs were spent chiefly by the 
Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congress activities e. g. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal 
of wntouchability, temperance etc. The A!l India Congress Committee recsived about 
fourjeen lacs in all as their quota during the three years. Out of this six lacs were 
eranted to the Khaddar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back 
to the various provinces in the shape of grants. 

; The chief heads of expenditure during the last three years have been khaddar 
and nationa! education, The amount spent on khaddar work is however largely 
yepresented by the stocks _ and other assets held by the All India Khaddar Board 
and the various provincial committees, national universities in Gujrat, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Maharashtra, Behar etc. and the numerous national schoo!s all 
over the country have consumed a large amount. Particulars of other grants are given 
in the published accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty four lacs which have been given for 
specific ear-marked objects, rupees twenty two lacs are invested in immoveab!le 
properties, trusts, valuable securities etc. and the income accruing from them is spent 
on the objects named. 

To those who are interested in further details we would again recommend a study 
of the audited statements published by the All India Congress Committee. 


. Resolutions of the All-India Khadi Board. 

-—- The following resolutions were passed by the All-India Khadi- 
Board at the meeting held in Bombay on the 3lst January and the 
lst February 1924.— 


ie 


GANDHI MONTH: 

1. The All-India [Khadi Board is thankful to Providence that Mahatmaji has 
passed safely through his recent dangerous illness and in order that his further services 
in the cause of freedom thus vouchsafed to the nation may be deserved of us, the 
Board in accordance with the resolution of the Working Committee of the Congress 
appeals for a supreme effort throughout the whole country to make every man and 


woman realise the duty of wearing IKhadi, 
The Board appeals to all Provincial Khadi organisations to put forth their utmost 
endeavour to achieve the object in a substantial measure before the 18th Marc’ next, 


APPEAL TO COTTON CULTIVATORS 


2. The Board app2als to every grower of . cotton, to stock a sufficient quantit ¥ 
of cotton, at least for tho use of his own family, and requests every Congress Committee 
to take vigorous steps before the next cotton season is over, to educate the culti- 
vators in this idea, 

nis : APPEAL TO CONGRESS MEMBERS 

3, The Board deems it the duty of every Congress Member to have a charkha work- 
ing in his house and thereby set an effective example fo: the universalization of charkha, 


. . KHADDAR POLICY 
4, Eyery Province should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent its 
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potentialities for the production of Kbaddar and aim at clothing its population as far as 
possible with khadi produced within the provinee itself; (b) Specially favourable 
areas stould be fully worked so as to supply from their surplus production the 
Khadi requirements ot arcas and provinces where there cannot be sufficient product.ou 
of indigenous Khadi or where the industiy is not yet fully developed; (c) Im the 
transitional stage, before consumption and production reach their maximum and are 
duly co-ordinated, the provinces shal! help each other in supplying the requirements 
of the population and relicving surp!us production, But this distribution of surplus 
production from one Province to another shall be cone through the respective 
Provineial Khadi Boards and with due regard to the local needs and conditions, 


DEPOTS FOR SALE 

5. A sufficient number of depots or other selling agencies “skould be provided 
at suitable centres in all provinces, in order that the pubhe may obtain genuine 
Khaddar at proper prices, 

PROVINCIAL ORGANISATION, 

6. Whereas it is desirable to put the Yshadi work in the provinces on a more 
permanent ail satisfactory basis, at the same time giving the piovinces the fullest 
freedom and scope for development, this Board requests every Provincial Congress 
Committee to set up and give full powers of administration to separate MKhadi boards 
consisting of responsible and capable members holding office for at least three years, 
so as to ensure continuity of work, . 


PROVINCIAL KHADI SERVICE 


7. The Provincial Kbadi Board shall organise and control an effective body of 
wlol-iime woikeis Ccevoting exclusive attention to Khadi work, 

Members of this service should be p!aced above want and be guaranteed at least 
two years’ employment. Rules as to the qualifications, allowances and conditions ot 
the service shal! be framed in each province as early as possible and sent up to 
the All India Khadi Board for approval, 


TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 
& Provincial Ktadi Boards shall provide facilities for giving sufficient iraining 
in spinning and carding to all Congress Volunteeis in the province so as to 
make them ful’y seiviceable in the woik of Khadi oiganisation, 


ALL INDIA KHADI SERVICE 


9 An All-India Khadi Service shall be oiganised in order to secure the seivice 
of competeut full-time workers (1) for helping the provinecs to oiganise their Kbhadi 
work on a sound basis, (2) for auditing and inspecting the work in the provinces, 
(3) for piovidirg facilities for technical inst) uction, | 

The Sccretay of the Foaid is «mfoweied io oiganise the service, framing rules 
as to qualifi¢at-o1s, allowanccs, tcnure of service etc,, and recruit men accordingly. 


LOANS 


10, Loans wlll be granted from the All India Khadcar Boaid io Piovincial 
Khaddar Boards to such extent as funds may permit, provided sufficient security by 
way of lien on stocks and assurance of an ¢fficient utilisation of the sums lent are 
obtained, and piovided also the funds lent are adequately supplemented by money 
lecally raised. Every indivicual application shall be disposed of on these general 
lines and such other conditions may be imposed as the special circumstances of the 
case may necessitate, 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

11. The Poard appeals to all persons interested in the political and cconomic 
emancipation of the country generously to contribute funds for Khadi work. These 
contributions may be car-marked for Kbadi woik in any paiticular area or otherw ‘se 
as the donors may choose, not inconsistent with the aims of the Congress, 

Applicatious for loan from Tamil Nadu and Andhia were also disposed of, Tamil 
Nadu has been granted a loan of iupees one !akh for one year and the Secretary 
has been «mpowered to advance up to this amount obtaining lien Over stocks to the 
value of the amounts advanced, Andhra has been sanet‘oned a further Joan of 
rupecs ninety thousand for one year to be disbursed after obtaining necessary docu- 
menis, Punjab Khadi Board’s application will be considered after the Board’s tour 
curing February in the Province, ; 


The Borsad Satyagraha 


A unique triumph of Satyagraha as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi 
was observed in the Borsad Taluk of the Kaira District, Bombay, in 
January last. It took the form of a No-Tax campaign started against 
some unjust and oppressive Government measures in the said Taluk 
to realise a punitive police-tax not for any default of the villagers but 
for their alleged non-co-operation with the police who failed to capture 
some notorious dacoits. But what the police failed to achieve with the 
dacoits was more than made up by their oppression on innocent villa- 
gers. The facts are as follows.— 

Closely following two articles in the “Times of India” by its special 
correspondent at Anand, who happened to be a high European official, 
a Government resolution was published on October 9, 1923 as 
follows. — 

“The Government of Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 
covduct of the inhabitants of all the villages in Borsad taluka and of 
those villages in the Anand taluka which lie towards the west of the 
main line of the Bombay and Baroda and Central India Railway of the 
Kaira District renders it expedient to employ additional police in the 
said villages for a period cf one year.” 

Accordingly Government directed the employment of the additional 
police and the clerical staff to the cost of Rs. 2,40,074. The notifica- 
tion further stated that the cost of such additional police and clerical 
staff shall be defrayed wholly by a rate assessed on the adult inhabi- 
tants of all the communities of the villages of Borsad taluka and some 
villages of Anand taluka with the exception of Government officers, 
missionaries and some village servants. 


PORSAD is a taluka of the Kaira District with a population of 
1,44,046 of whom more than half are Dharalas who have been described 
as a ‘criminal Koli tribe and the chief cause of the present trouble.” 
The Dharalas in all number about 3 lakhs in Kaira _ District. 
Attempts were made to reform them by means of a reckless application 
of the Criminal Tribes Act and the notorious sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. But the Dharalas, naturally reluctant to remain under 
the constant vigilance of the Police, preferred a life of open outlawry 


- to suspected criminality with the result that they gave rise to a number 


of ferocious and wild free-booters. 


The most notorious amongst these outlaws was one Babar Deva who 
had been spreading terror and oppression in the district for years. 
The Police failed to capture him and complained to the Government 
that the people were secretly helping Babar. The result was the 
above resolution. The statement published by the Director of Inform- 
ation of Bombay related to a majority of cases of murder of those 
people who were police informers about the movements of Babar. The 
village people, as a matter of fact, were the worst victims in the case. 
Babar ruthlessly murdered those who informed police about his where- 
abouts. His vengeance on his informants and his hatred of the police was 
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so intense that he did not spare even his nearest relatives. He 
murdered his uncle whom he suspected of having given information 
against him ; the way in which he erucificd an unfortunate informant by 
nailing him to a tree, murdered “a Mahomedan who had given evidence 
against dacoits’, was horrible in the extreme. But tnese very acts were 
meant to strike a wholesale terror which naturally deterred people from 
showing any entbusiasm for helping the police. And for this fault the 
whole taluk was penalised with the imposition of a punitive police force. 


The Police Tax amounted to Rs. 2-7-0 per head of every adult in 
the taluka including women, the old and the infirm. In_ several cases 
even those whose scars from the belabouring of the decoits were fresh 
aud those whose property was looted were not omitted from the pay- 
ment list. Families who lived from hand to mouth had to pay from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 in the total, while it was the injustice of the impost that roused the 
righteous indignation of the people. A resdiution was passed at the Borsad 
Taluka Conference which was presided over by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
advising the people to refrain from paying the tax. The Satyagrah 
compaign was immediately inaugurated in the first week of December 
with Mr. Gopaldas Desai, the ex-ruler as Dhasa, as the President 
of the Committee. Volunteers were posted in almost all the villages of 
the taluka who kept on asking the people not to pay the tax besides 
carrying out all the items of Congress constructive work. How marvellous was 
the effect of their propaganda can be imagined from the fact that 
the Dharalas soon after passed resolutions and acually gave up drink, 
thieving and took a vow to put on Khadi. The sale of Khadi mounted 
up. Tne communal panchayats are again set up and vested with powers 
of arbitration.’ The machinery of the Governmert was not slow in moving. 
The taluka officers with the aid of the hardy Punitive Police proceeded with 
the work of collecting money. But no. money was collected. Out of Rs. 
2,40,000 a sum of Rs. 900 was voluntarily paid up. The Government 
officers set on foot the work of attachment and practices resorted to in 
this connection -can hardly be called creditable to a civilised Government. 
Villages were invaded by the Police in the early morning under the direc- 
tion of a mamlatdar or a sub-Inspector and each of them was instructed to 
sit tight on the threshold of a house just when the door opened. How 
demoralised and inefficient was the Police of Borsad_ was illustrated by 
Mr. Vallabhbhai on many a platform in Borsad and in Bombay by levelling 
grave charges at the Police Officers to which the Government could find 
no fitting reply. The Police even provided arms and’ ammunition to 
another Dacoit, a murderer Aliya, on condition that Aliya should effect the 
arrest of Babar—furnishing a murderer with arms and setting him up 
against another murderer! The lower ranks of.the Police were so corrupt 
that there were amongst them certain men who were actually the tools 
of Babar and told him the names of those who informed the Police of 
their where-abouts. The Government, instead of overhauling the Police 
force of the Taluka or taking immediate action against them thought 
fit to penalise a whole people and impugned their character. . 


‘The Borsad Satyagraha was inaugurated by the Gujarat Provincial 


Congress Committee on the Ist of December last by the following 
resolution :— 


“This Committee after considering the report submitted by the Sub- 
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Committee to inquire into the punitive police and the tax of 
Rs. 2,40,074 imposed on the inhabitants residing in 84 villages of the 
Borsad Taluka and 14 villages of the Anand Taluka, and after fur- 
ther hearing the sub-committee on the situation which has arisen in 
the Talukas in consequence of the impost, resolves that the impost is 
entirely unjust and oppressive, inasmuch as the Government, which has 
failed in its function to protect the people from the oppressions of 
the dacoits, has wrongly aspersed the character of the innocent people 
and shifted its guilt on them. The Committee, therefore, advises the 
people in these villages to resist this injustice by refusing to pay the 
impost and by peacefully putting up with all the suffering consequent 
on the refusal.” ; 

The representatives of each and every community of people of the 
said villages in a conference assembled on the next day welcomed the 
resolution. The local officers in their turn immediately started on 
making recoveries by all sorts of measures, and all the revenue and 
the police officers were ordered to leave their ordinary work and to 
busy themselves entirely with recovery work. The punitive police was 
also. brought into aid. The limit ‘of the law was transgressed, and 
considerable harshness was resorted to in attachment proceedings. Valu- 
able articles were attached for recovering trifling amounts. Even milch 
cattle were not spared. Notices to confiscate land were issued. By a 
sheer abuse of authority several people were rushed into jail on false 
complaints or trumpery charges. To fight this oppression, the Satya- 
graha camp established stations in various villages, and posted volun- 
teers there to help the people in non-violent. suffering. The suffering 
eame in at an unexpected moment. Every village resolved not to pay 
the tax, and each vied with the other in frustrating the efforts of 
Zabti officers. Mahajans advised — shop-keepers to close their shops, and 
they implicitly obeyed, keeping their shops closed by day and doing 
their business by night. The poor practically left their homes, and 
with their cattle repaired to the fields. All forced labour was refused, 
the headmen and the ravanirs and even some men of the punitive 
police disobeyed orders to carry to Police stations the articles attached. 
Some of the headmen resigned their posts. The women beat even 
the men in their enthusiasm; they buried their metal pots and pans, 
and began using earthen vessels; they fasted by day and cooked and 
fed and drew water by night. As a result, a month’s labour. on the 
part of the attachment officers failed to recover even the cost of the 
recovery proceedings. No one turned up to bid for articles put uv to 
auction. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


The. real work of organising. the no-tax compaign was done by 
volunteers. It was able. to attract a host of educated young men from 
all parts of Gujarat to severe in the villages, among them a batch of 
students from the Gujarat Vidyapith. Most of these volunteers were tried 
men and a large proportion of them had had _ jail experience during 
the Flag Satyagrah struggle at Nagpur. Every volunteer signed a 
pledge, which had to be endorsed by the President of the Committee, 
as follows :— , 
~ “TI am willing to work as a volunteer of the Borsad Satyagraha 
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Committee. In preserce of God I take a vow that I shall abide by 
the following conditions :— \ 

(1) I will put on only handspun and handwoven clothes. 

(2) As long as I work as a volunteer I will remain non-violent 
in word and deed and will try to be so even in thought. 

(3) As a Hindu I will try to abolish the stain of untouchability 
and will serve the untouchables to the best of my abilities. 

(4) I will obey the resolutions of the Satyagraha Committee and 
those emanating from my superiors. 

(5) I undertake to do all work that will be assigned to me by 
the Satyagraha Committee ard will te prepared to meet all the diffi- 
culties such as jail life, beating and loss of life or property without 
getting angry or violent. , * 

(6) It shall be my _ ceaseless’ endeavour to strengthen the com- 
munal bonds between the Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees and 
others. 

(7) I willnot ask for any help for myself or my family in case I am 
sentenced to imprisonment.” | 

More than 75 volunteers signed the pledge. They carried to 
villages the message of khadi and non-violence together with that of 
non-payment of police tax. The whole taluka was divided into several 
centres which were put in charge of responsible workers from which 
the Head Office at Borsad received reports every evening. From _ the 
central office at Borsad to the small hut in the remotest part of the 
taluka where a volunteer may have taken up his abode, the whole work 
was corducted . with utmost efficiency. The central office issued two 
bulletins every day which kept the volunteers all over the taluka 
informed of happenings and of~ the instructions from the leaders. One 
of the three leaders,,Mr. Pandya or Mr. Vallabhbhai or the Darbar Saheb, 
was ever ready to go off to any place where the people were reported to be 
weak or likely to yield. 

The following letter addressed by Sj. Gopaldas Desai to the out- 
laws of Borsad reminds one of the famous letter addressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi “To the Hooligans of Bombay” in 1922 (See /. 4. B. 1932), 
and speaks volumes of the methods of Satyagrahists :— 


TO THE UVUTLAWS :— 


‘I venture to write this pamphlet to send my message to the brave 
gallant gang of Babar Deva and others. 


‘Everyone in India has known now that you are the outlaws. Govern- 
ment have reinforced the police to capture you. In search of you the 
police with guns in their hands went here and there but to no purpose. 
At last when they could do nothing the Government to hide their defect 
decided to exact this punitive police tax from the adult population of 
the villages of these talukas. This punitive police was kept in villages 
to capture you and your gang but now they are engaged in the work of 
exacting this tax by “Jafti) and other means. 

It is a fact that you aré outlaws but I don’t think that you have 
really understood the duties of an outlaw. Mahatma Gandhiji is the only 
brave outlaw. I, too, giving up a few villages of mine, have become an 
outlaw. There are many others who have become outlaws. These are 
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true outlaws. It is our right to be honourable outlaws to redress the 
erievances of the subjects arising from the oppression of the Govern- 
ment. By our becoming outlaws the Government has been confused and 
the people have become glad. But if our brothers are troubled by us 
God will not forgive us. You have strength, you have boldness, you are 
generous. You are ready to meet death at any moment. According to 


your views you don’t trouble anybody without any reason, but really 


you are mis-using all your virtues. Had you been fortunate to see 
Mahatmaji, he would not have allowed you to waste your energy and 
bravery in such a way, but would have shown you a straight path and 
would have made you good. About a hundred years ago there was a 
famous outlaw named Joban Vadtala. He, toc, was a thief, a highway 
man ard aé ciuel murderer, but by the Grace of God he came in 
contact with Swami Sahejanandji. From that date he gave up that dirty 
work. He became a tiue follower of his guru and at last got salva- 
tion. You, too, if you give up this dirty work and be true followers of 
Mahatmaji, can get salvation. Observe “‘ahimsa’ and God will welcome you. 

‘You distribute sweet-meats to the school-boys, you give money for 
digging wells and you spend your money after many other good deeds. 
But there is one defect. The use of money is no, doubt good but the 
means of getting it are bad. You cannot steal for the sake of charity. 
If you want to do charity, have faith in God. He will give you money. 
Money obtained by evil means and spent in so-called charity cannot 
reap good fruits. 

‘It is true that you have to be an outlaw for some trifling matter 
and it is also true that you have done it unconsciously. But done it 
is done. It cannot be undone. I don’t find fault with you for 
man is liable to err. But for that very mistake if you go on doing 
this work of an outlaw it is nothing else but swimming in the river 
of sin. You can’t wash off your sins thereby, but will multiply them. 
People have become very unhappy by your troubles. They can’t sleep 
soundly and to add fuel to fire, Government have determind to exact 
the punitive police tax of two lacs and a half to hide their unfitness 
and defect. Will your hearts not feel for these sufferings of the people ? 

‘Therefore, I beseach you to look to the right path. You give up 
this work of sin, this work of an outlaw and be an honourable man. In 
doing this work yow don’t get sleep, you have not your own place to 
take your food, you have no house to sleep and sit. We too, really, 
feel for your pitiable condition. 

“We have established Satyagraha Camp in Borsad and are en- 
couraging the people to withstand this ‘ zulum’ of the Government. I 
dont know whether you would like my advice or not, but in writing 
this pamphlet I have given vent to the feelings resulting from the 
sufferings of the people. Read or get it read when you are sober. 
Mahatma Gandhiji before he went to jail has asked us to win you 
over aid to advice you not to harrass any man either of the Govern- 
ment or of the people. The man whom the whole world worships has 
told us not to think evil of any man even if he be guilty. I ask 
you to give up your work and remain quiet and allow us to do the 
work of Swarajya. Come to our place if you want to see us. We 


shall try to find out some mid;way. There is no other way but to 
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find out some settlement of the present situation. I give you my 
surety on oath that it is not my intention to hand you over to the 
Government aud thereby play false with you; we are honourable out- 
laws of this Government. You have faith in us. Don’t hesitate in 
seeing us. Still if you dont want to see us you are at liberty to do 
so. India is a very large country. There are many big mountains. If 
you go there you will meet some holy saints. If you will take their 
advise and follow it, you will be able to get salvation. 


‘We know that even if you give up this work,. go home and live 
there quietly this Government won't allow you to do that. We also 
know that if you will feel for the sins you have committed, God will 
forgive you, but this Government will never do it. We also know that 
even if we ask this Government to forgive you it will not do it. Still, 
however, we ask you to give it up. Stop it at once. May God make 
you understand the right path. Save yourselves from this sin and may 
people thereby shower their blessings upon you.” 


To Tur GoveERNMENT 


And the following letter was sent to the Government of Bombay :— 

If a lady of noble birth accidentally deviates from the path of morality, she is severely 
taken to taek by her own people and society instead of being pardoned. What step she 
would then take? She is compelled under circumstances to run away from her own people 
and forced to lead the life of a professional fallen woman. Humanity is apt to err, If 
we do not pardon a human being of a guilt, which we ourselves would be committing 
daily, think of the misery of the poor soul who bears the stamp of guilt and is not 
treated by us tende:ly. The position is char from the case illustrated above. The 
officers of the Government and the people also commit some mistakes every now and 
then, Bhai Baber and his gang might have committed some such fault in the beginning, 
perhaps unconsciously, and owing to reasons circumstancial. The Government 
neither bandled the situation tenderly, nor tried to imrove them, with the result that 
to-day your Government is in a fix. And in consequences we people have to undergo 
so much of suffering, 


The whole of the Patanwadsia community is a criminal tribe in your opinion and 
you mean to treat it as such. Had your Government tried to educate and improve 
1t in Tight earnest, the brave community would have been quite different from what 
itis now, But you have no faith in Ahimsa (non-violence), You take steps that tend to 
Himsa, [nstead of educating those people, if we damn them as criminal by marking their 
presence twice a day and if we call them knaves and thieves every now and then, it 
is but natural that even honest people being thus humiliated in life and bearing the 
stamp of guilt might turn into rouges. Even an honest man would become a thief. 
Your Government have created the criminal atmospbere amongst them owing to the 
marking of their presence twice a day and thus you have rendered the Patanwadias 
into brutes, The effect of your vindictive steps would naturally react upon them in 
such a manner as to make them devoid of the common virtues of mankind, ‘ Daya” ana 
‘Maya’? (kindness aud affection). But they are men and as such they have hearts, 


The very report of yours stating that the banditti distribute sweetmeate amongst 
children, cause. wells to be dug, and get Sapthas performed, is an Open confession on 
your side that these peeple have yet a spark of religion burning in their hearts, If 
you take advantage of the charitable disposition of these people you and we all will 
be blessed with the good result. But if you chose not to do 80, we leave the matter 
fo yourselves to rue for it, It may mean your juin, People supplied you with 
information and lost their lives. Your Govt. is responsible for the murders, You 
could not protect the informants, You did nothing, That you could not unearth 
the criminalities of the banditti from the informations received, is a fault of yours, 
Your Government have proved themselves unfit to make use of people’s co-operation . 
When the salt Tax was doubled and was to be levied ycu cared but little for people’s 
co-operation, you did not mind their protest, yon levied it with ycur force, as you 
think you are made of “hard fibre.” Now when your Police prove themeelves unfit 
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to seize the banditti when the force of your arms proves futile, you come down from 
your high pedestal for our co-operation. 

But your selfish interests were to be guarded. You snatched away arms from the 
people. They are rendered helpless against the outlaws. You have thus rendered 
the people he!pless and have left them in such an awfully dangerous state. And 


even under such conditions when the people prove powrless in Go-operation with 


you against the banditti you impose a fine of rupees two Lacs and a half on the people 
and call them to be the colleagues of the bandite, 

Io spite of these do you mean to co-operate with us? Yes, we are ready to co- 
operate with you, but that can be possible under one condition, Ahimsa is our creed 
and we are ready to co-operate accordingly. If you mean to b2 full of Himsa we 


_ Cam never co-operate, We are sure, Ahimsa will m2nd matters the best. 


If you desire us to co-operate with you under our creed of Ahimsa these are our 


‘conditions : 


_ (1) Declate a free pardon for all the banditti of ten year’s standing in the District 
and let the free pardon document ba circulated throughout the length and breadth 
of the District. : 

(2) Call back your Punitive Police and withdraw the punitive fine levied over the 
people without further delay, 

(3) Promise those of the banditti that mean to live as peaceful citiz2ns agains 
that they would not be punished for theie crime and give them some work for their 
maintenance. 

Leave off nourishing your idle fancy of creating a separate colony for the Patnawadias 
and the other so called criminal tribes and removing them there and manage to give 
them a reasonable and propey education and mould them as peaceful men. We will 


co-operate with you in all that if you follow our creed of Ahimsa. If you have no 


faith in what we say entrust the duties of subduing the banditti in our hands. We are 
Bute and we promise that all the outlaws will b:come peaceful citiz:ns within the end 
of a yeat aod the once happy District of Kaira will again b:ar the gtandeur of the 


Garden of our Lord. 
(SD,) GOPALDAS AMBAIDAS Dpsar, 


The End of the Satyagraha 
For the whole of December the oppression of the police and ~the 


attachment officers went on unabated. It was fortunate, however, that 


the Bombay police did not follow the ghoulish conduct of their Assam 
confreres at Charnanair last year where they were alleged to have rapad, 
ravished, mangled and beat to death many village woman. As a. result 
of a month's labour ‘on the part of the attachment officers even the 
cost of recovery proceedings. was not raised. No one turned up to bid 
for articles put to action, | 

At last the new Governor deputed the Home Member, Sir 
Maurice Heyward, to make enquires on the spot. The latter visited Borsad 


on January 3rd, and met several leading men of the Taluka in a conference. 


They told him their tale of woe with firmness: and with courage. The 
Home Member stopped all attachment proceedings, and returned tio 
Bombay having, promised to place the result of his inquiry before 
Government. As a result the Government issued a Press Note on th 


“His Excellency the Governor has made special enquiries through the 


Member-in-Charge of the Home Department, who has at His Excellency’s 


request during the past few days personally visited the Kaira District, 
into the necessity of maintaining. the extra police force at the expense 
of the people of the Borsad Taluka. | 

“ His Excellency has considered the results of these enquiries. in Council 
and has come to the conclusion that it is necessary to maintain for 
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sometime to come a substantial police foree over and above the normal 
force of the Taluka for the protection of the people ard for organising 
further operations for the suppressing ard hunting down of the outlaws. 
At the same time he has decided that a case has been made out for 
remitting the ccllection of the extia charge at present involved. 

“The Governor in Council has therefore resolved that the cost of 
the extra police which have already been drafted in, shall be met 
during the current year from general revenues and that the legislative 
Council shall be asked to vote funds for the continuance of operation 
during the next financial year. The Governor in Council believés that 
the people of Borsad who have already experienced that -benefit of security 
as the result of the presence of the extra police force will respond to 
this policy of liberality by coidial assistance ard »co- operation in the 
fuither operations necessary for suppressing the violent crime from which 
their Taluka has so long suffered.” 

This was at once followed by a ready response from the people. 
The Satyagraha was raised. As paid Messrs.. Patel and Desai, the 
originators of the movement, in a press-note :— 


‘The Borsad Satyagraba row comes to a close. ‘Truth and Non- 
violet suffering have triumphed once more. It is a matter of relief 
that the quickness of the triumph is in consonance with the justice of 
our cause. It is a unique triumph in as much as it is a triumph for 
hoth parties. Government have admitted their mistake with courage and 
candour. In doing so, they have abandoned the traditional way of stick- 
ing to prestige, and absolved themselves from the crime of condemning 
an innocent population unheard and of oppressing them. In thus em- 
bracing tiuth, they too have triumphed. We should be failing in our 
duty if we did not congratulate most heartily the new Governor, Sir 
Leslie Wilsor, on the great moral courage he has shown. 

“Our triumph does not consist in our having secured from Govern- 
ment the remittance of the tax and in their restoration to us of the 
articles attached, nor even in their decision to meet the cost out of the 
general. revenue. We have irdeed triumphed, in that the Government has 
withdrawn the charge against us. But we shall have truly triumphed 
only when we have realised the magnitude of the triumph and are able 
to contain it. Government always hesitates to admit its mistakes. It 
believes that the State would be jeopardised by even a legitimate sur- 
render to people -fighting an injustice with pure weapons. This is the 
first time that a Government has not hesitated openly to admit its 


mistake and repair it, and in yielding to the just demands of the people 


has recognised that a movement of peaceful non-payment of taxes is 
constitutional. We feel that rather than give any verbal assurance we 
should prefer to demonstrate by future conduct that. this goodness of 
Government will not be abused. It depends on the local officers, no less 
than on the people, to preserve intact the grace and dignity with which 
this struggle has been concluded. It was natural that high-handedness 
in attachment proceedings should have embittered both the parties. Some 
headmen had to send in their resignations and there was evident 
damage to property. Several people have been wrongly proceeded 
against. We hope that each paity will close the chapter | — wer sna 
and behave in a spirit of “forget and forgive.” 


Mahatma Gandhi's Release 


The central figure in Indian politics is Mahatma Gandhi. His. 
sudden illness and his equally sudden release came providentially at a 
time when the political atmosphere was charged with forces of such high 
potency that while every body feared, nobody could foresee the trend 
of events. His release suddenly spelled a new orientation. It came as a God- 
send. Nobody expected it, nobody hoped for it, the Government never 
meant it, the Europeans and the Moderates feared it as nothing else, 
but still it came, by one of those mocking ironies of fate which shatter 
the calculations of men and turn things into channels unknown before. 

On January 13th the Director of Informations, Bombay, startled 
the world with the news that Mahatma Gandhi had been removed from 
Verowda Jail to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, for an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. The mews came as a great shock, for people in general 
had no idea that the “Prisoner of Yerowda”, whom Sir George Lloyd 
and his Govt. wanted to “bury alive”, was in a serious state of health. 
The Mahatma’s own people knew nothing about his illness. Nearly two 
months ago Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel had written to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government asking for a statement of the Mahatma’s health but 
he got no reply. Some days ago the Subarmati people heard that Mahatmaji 
was regularly having fever, and that he was complaining of acute pain in 
the abdomen. On January 10th, therefore, Mr. Ramdas Gandhi wired 
to the Superintendent, Yerowda Jail, inquiring about the Mahatma’s condi- 
tion. The Superintendent wired in reply : “Your father has slight fever; no 
cause for alarm.” Next day came another telegram from him: “ Your 
father has been transferred to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to-day.” There 
was absolutely no reference to the cause of the sudden ‘transfer’. 
Next day came the stunning news of the serious operation. A wave 
of excitement spread throughout the country but nothing more was 
vouchsafed by the authorities as regards the nature of the ailment of the 
Mahatma. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, however, issued a statement 
to the Press on the 13th as quoted below.— 


THE RT. HON. MR. SASTRI’S STATEMENT 
_. “TJ was called sudde:ly to the Sassoon Hospital last night to see 
Mahatma Gandhi. In view of the profound interest that the matter will 
have for the public I venture to make the following statement: 

“Dr. V. B. Gokhale came to me about 8-45 p.m. and told me that 
the Yerowda authorities had removed Mr. Gandhi to the Sassoon 
Hospital where Dr. Gokhale was in charge. Mr. Gandhi was about to 
be operated on for apperdicitis. As the case was serious the patient 
had been asked whether he would like any doctor friends of his to 
be sent for. He had mentioned Doctor Dalal of Bombay ard Doctor 
Jivraj Metha who was in Baroda. Both had been wired to and 
attempts had been made but in vain to get at Doctor Dalal by means 
of the telephone. Meanwhile, in view of the patient’s temperature and 
pulse it had been decided to, perform the operation immediately ard he 
was asked whether he would ,like to have ary fiierds brought to see 
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him. He mentioned me, Doctor Phatak of the non-co-operation party 
and Mr. N. ©. Kelkar. Doetor Gokhale and I started at once and took 
Doctor Phatak on the way, Mr. Kelkar being away at Satara. 

“On my entering the room, we greeted each other and I inquired 
how he felt as to the operation. He answered firmly that the doctors 
had come to a definite conclusion and he was content to abide by it, 
and in reply to further inquiry he said that he had full confidence 
in the medical men about him and they had been very kind and very 
careful. Should there arise any public agitation, he added, it should be 
made known that he had no complaint whatever to make against the 
authorities and that so far as the care of his body went, their treat- 
wanh left nothing to be desired. 

“T enquired if Mrs. Gandhi had been’informed of his condition. He 
said that she did not know the latest developments but she knew that 
for some time he had not been well and he expected to hear from her. 
He then made enquiries about my wife and my colleagues in the Ser- 
vants of India Society viz., Messrs. Devadhar, Joshi, Patwardhan and 
Kunzru and asked if my frequent journeys out of India had _ benefitted 
my health. 

“Doctor Phatak then read a draft statement to be smed by Mr. 
Gandhi conveying his consent to the operation. After hearing it once 
Mr. Gandhi put on his spectacles and read it himself. He then said 
he would like the wording to be changed and asked Col. Maddo:k 
who was in the room what he thought. The Colonel said Mr. Gandhi 
knew best how to put it in appropriate language and his own sugges 
‘tion would not be of much value. Then Mr. Gandhi dictated a longish 
statement which I took duwn in pencil. It. was addressed to Col. Maddock 
who was to perform the operation. In this statement, Mahatmaji ac 
knowledged the exceeding kindness and attention which he had received from 
Col. Maddock, the Surgeon-General and other medical men and stated that he 
had the utmost confidence in Col. Maddock, the officers and a‘tendants. He 
proceeded to thank Government for their considertion in allowing him to 
send for his own doctors but as they could not be got in spite of the 
best attempts made by Col. Maddock and as delay would in the opinion 
of the. Colonel involve serious risk, he requested him to perform the opera- 
tion at once. When it was finished I read it out to him once. Then 
he called Col. Maddock to his side and I read it again at his desire. 
Col. Maddock was quite satisfied and remarked: “ of course you know best 
how to put it in proper language.” Mahatma Gandhi then signed the par 
per in. pencil. His hand shook very much and I noticed that he did not 
dot the “1” s. At the end he remarked to the Doctor, “see how my hand 
trembles. You will have to put this right.” Col. Maddock answered: 
“Oh! We will put tons and tons of strength into you.” 

“MY QUARREL WITH GOVT. WILL CONTINUE.” 

“While the operation room. was being got ready the doctors went out 
and I found myself nearly alone with the Mahatma. After a remark or 
two of a purely personal nature, I asked him whether he had anything 
particular to say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied, as Saisie 
he was waiting for an. opportunity to say something. 

“If there is an agitation,’ he said, ‘for my release after the opera-~ 


tion, which I do not wish, let it be on proper lines. My quarrel with the 
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Government is there ard will continue so long as the originating causes 
exit. Of course there can’t be any conditions. If Government think they 
have kept me long enough they may let me go. That would ) be 
horourable. If they think that I am an innocent man and that my motives 
have been gocd, that while I have a deep quarrel with the Government, | 
love Englishmen ard have many frierds amongst them, then they may release 
me. But it must rot be on false issues. Any agitation must be kept 
on proper ron-violent lines. Perhaps I have rot expressed myself quite 
well but you had better put it in your inimitable style.’ 

ABOUT THE MESSAGE 

“TI mentioned the motions of which rotice had heen given by members 
of the Assembly ard added that thcugh Goverment might in other cir 
cumstances have opposed it, I expected that they would take a different 
line. I then pressed him again for a message to his people, his followers, 
or the country. He was surprisingly firm on this subject. He said he 
was a prisoner of Government ard he must observe the prisoners’ code 
of horour scrupulously. He was supposed to be civilly dead. He had no 
krowledge of outside events ard he cculd rot have anything to do with. 
the public. He had no message. 

“How is it then” I asked, “that Mr. Mahcmed Ali communicated a mes 
sage as ficm you tke other day?’ ‘The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when I regretted them, Lut recall was impossible. He was ob- 
vicusly astonished at my question ard exclaimed: “Mr. Mahomed Ali! a 
message ficm me?” Luckilly at this point the nurse came in with some 
aiticles of apparel for him ard signalled to me to depart. 

“In a few minutes he was shifted to the operation room. 


“I gat outside marvelling at the exhibition I had witnessed of high- 
mirdeduess, forgiveness, chivalry and love transcerding ordinary human 
nature ard thinking what a mercy it was that the ron-co-operation moye- 
meut skculd have had a leader of such serene vision ard. sensitiveness 
to honour. Agta 5 | 

“The furgeou-Gereral ard the Irspector-General of Prisons were also 
there. I could see from their faces how ar xious they were at the tre- 
merdovs resporsibility that lay on them. ‘They said that the patient had 
boite the operation very well indeed, ard that it was a matter for con- 
eratulation that the operation had not been delayed any longer. The 
patie.t had had morphia ard was expected to sleep soundly for sometime 
longer. We then dispersed. 

4 “T Jearnt from the doctor this morning that the patient’s condition was 
thoroughly satisfactory. I have read out this statement to Doctor Phat- 
tack who approves of it ard adds that bis inquiry as to a message elicited 


the same sort of answers 


The History of the Illness 


The history of the Mahatma’s treatment in jail will, when written and 
presented to the world, show some: “gems of purest ray serene” of 
Jail Administration in India. As there is no room for it here we are 
content to mention that up to April 1923 from the day of his sentence 
Mahatmaji was accommodated and treated in the jail quite like an ordinaryfelon! 
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As is common knowledge, until recently all political prisoners have 
persistently been treated in Indian jails like the worst type of criminals, 
Pursuant of a resolution moved in the last Bombay Council, reluctant 
assent was, however, given by the Govt. to treat purely political prisoners 
as special division prisoners, and from the middle of April 1923 Mahatmaji 
was treated as such, and removed to the European ward of the prison. 

But the effect of the previous long suffering brought the inevitable result. 
During June and July last year, he was seriously ill and a medical examination 
by the jail authorities showed that he had an attack of dysentry. Mahatmaji 
was given some emetine injections. Subsequently, Mahatmaji does not 
seem to have recovered at all, but began to lose weight in an alarming 
degree. He used to have sudden rises of. temperatute and this seems to 
have been invariably set down to fever.» When Mahatmaji’s weight 
was reduced to as low as 95 Ibs. his friends and relatives, who were in a 
position to know, got alarmed. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel wrote a letter to the 
Jail Superintendent,—and a copy thereof was sent to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, as Mahatmaji's case was directly under the 
Government—requesting for a chart of Mahatmaji’s temperature during a 
given time, so that independent medical men, who hai been acquainted 
with the previous history of his health might form their own opinion of 
the case and inform the parties vitally interested in the health of 
the Mahatma. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel received no sort of answer from the 
Government or the Jail Superintendent. ; 


But the public did not lack assurances from time to time from 
the Government that Mahatmaji was in good health and that there was 
no cause for anxiety. Even as early as the last week of December 1923, 
such an assurance was given, and it is difficult to imagine how all of a sudden 
appendicitis could have developed in Mahatmaji, considering that, since 
some time in November last, Mahatmaji had been “ experimenting in his 


diet” and had been living only on milk for over a month. Mahatmaji © 


had been suffering from temperature of a_ hectic type which usually is 
symptomatic of the formatior of pus in some part of the body. There were 
several other symptoms also which, if they had been intelligently studied, 
might have given. cause for serious reflection to the Government and the 
medical authorities. But the Government of Sir George Lloyd had persistently 
treated the matter in a light-hearted way. 

The first symptoms of the breakdown of Mahatmaji’s health were 
noticed by Col. Murray as early as the 5th January last, and between 
that date and the Saturday following —January 12th—Mahatmaji’s condi- 
tio seems to have been watched by Col. Murray with great anxiety 
and concern. Mahatmaji who was always anxious to spare trouble to 
others, tried to make light of his complaint whenever Col. Murray 
spoke to him about his health: As early as the Tuesday preceding the 
operation, Mahatmaji felt a severe pain and on Wednesday complained 
of having spent a restless night. Col. Murray examined him carefully to 
ascertain if there were any symptoms of tuberculosis or any other serious 
complaint, and failing to detect any definite symptoms, spoke to Mahatmaji 
and learnt about his previous intestinal troubles and other matters of his 
medical history. The suspicions of Col. Murray about Mahatmaji’s 
complaint being due to appendicitis seem to have been aroused on Thurs- 
day by certain amount of tenderness noticed about the abdomen, and on 
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Friday, the 11th. Col. Maddock was called in for consultation. Col. 
Maddock also noticed the tenderness and seemed to share the suspicions of Col. 
Murray. On Saturday morning, Mahatmaji’s condition was serious, he having 
spent a sleepless night and having had to sit up with the knee in a_ raised 
position the whole night owing to acute pain. On hearing of it Col. 
Maddock at once came and took away Mahatmaji in his own car fo 
the Sassoon Hospital. 


This Act of Col. Maddock, the Civil Surgeon of Poona, who from 
previous experience at once detected the cause of the patient’s trouble and 
disrezarding red-tape as to prison rules removed the patient from the 
prison to hospital on his own responsibility and in his own car, has since 
been very highly eulogised by all sections of people. His promptness 
saved the life of the Mahatma, and for this all India is grateful to the 
ereat Surgeon, not so much for his skill as for the human qualities he 
exhibited ata critical time in the life of the prisoner. A less courageous 
man would not have dared to remove such a prisoner as Gandhi — 
whom Govt. would feign ‘bury alive’-—without express authority from the 
higher authorities. 


In the evening of the 12th January the condition of the Mahatma 
became worse and Col. Maddock decided to carry on the operation at once. 
At about 11 inthe night the abdomen was opened and pus and foreign 
matter taken out. The operation took some twenty minutes in all. The abscess 
was deep-seated and and quite a large quantity of pus was drawn out by a six 
inch tube. A few hours delay would have led to this poisonous matter being 
absorbed in the peritoneum, and then the case would have been hopeless. 
Mahatma Gandhi bore the operation well and the night was passed in 
quiet. For the next few days Col. Maddock was all attention to the 
patient and dressed his wound himself. In less than a week the tube inserted 
in the abdomen to drain out the pus was withdrawn and the patient 
began rapidly to recover. | 

Col. Maddock issued daily bulletins regarding the Mahatma’s health 
and the more than professional care bestowed by him on the Idol of the 
nation has gone not a little to assuage the feeling that Indians bear towards 
Europeans since the days of General Dyer & Sir Michael O'Dyer. The 
nation’s gratitude was conveyed to the gallant Colonel by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, President of the Indian National Congress, while the Indian Press 
vied with each other in paying warm tributes to him. 


The Mystery of the Message, 


The reference in Mr. Sastry’s communication of the 15th Jattaiy 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali raked up an old contioversy. In the Special 
Session of the Congress held at Delhi in October last Mr. Mahomed Ali 
had said to the effect that he had a “wireless message” from the 
Mahatma in favour of lifting the ban on council entry. This was sought 
to be proved a falsehood and a hoax which Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
aecused of playing upon the ‘no-changers.’ ‘The enemies of Congress 
were trying to discredit the Congress President and to drive a wedge 
amongst Congress-ranks. On the 16th January Mr. Mahomed Ali sent 
a telegraph to Mr. Sastri regarding the serious implicatiors in his 
statement and not receiving any reply issued a long statement in the 
course of which he said :— 
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“T admit it is quite natural for Mr. Sastri to ask the Mahatma’ if 
he had any message to serd to his people whose first question on 
of the master’s serious illness would be if he had sent a 
message to sustain ard guide them, ard few would cavil at Mr. Sastri’s 
availing himself of an opportunity to ask for it when he was nearly 
alore with the Mahatma. But, as Mr. Sastri admits, the Mahatma’s 
sensitiveness to horour was too great for him to avail himself of the 
opportunity afforded by Mr. Sastri’s willingness to be less serupulous 
than himself in observing the prisoner’s code of honour. Mr. Sastri 
may well marvel at the exhibition of such high-mindedness and such 
surprising firmness in the leader of the Non-co-operation movement 
though non-co operators have long been familiar with these and other 
great qualities of their leader. But, while I admit that it was natural 
for Mr. Sastri to ask for a message, I am constrained to say that it 
was far from natural to cross-examine the Mahatma at such a time 
with regaid to his refusal to give one to Mr. Sastri. He says the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when he regretted them, but 
their recall was impossible. This is perfectly true and few will refuse 
to believe the genuineness of his regret, but. what many will be dis- 
posed to esk the Right Honourable Gentleman is whether it was equally 
impossible for him to abstain from proclaiming this regrettable incident 
to the world. ‘The slip of the tongue was excusable enough, but why 
need it have been followed by a slip of the pen as well? Where was 
the compelling necessity of publication? It is this that one cannot so 
easily explain to oneself. But even if there was such a compelling 
necessity, surely Mr. Sastri could have asked me to throw such light 
as I could ‘on the subject, and if he had not spared me then, he would 
have spared | me the more distasteful necessity of issuing the present 
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INTERVIEW WITH DEVADAS 


“I am sincerely glad he is not now as acceptable to Anglo-Indian 


journals as he used to be before his Kenya dis-illusionment. None-the- 
less these journals have pounced upon his statement in order to accuse 
me of marufacturing a message from my Chief to deceive my fellow 
workers at a decisive moment, for any stick is good enough with which 
to beat a rnon-co-operator. As there may be others besides these journals, 
who may be as ignorant of the facts of the case as Mr. Sastri; I 
desire to state that in September last, shortly after my release and 
almost on the eve of the special session of the Congress at Delhi, my 
dear brother Devadas Gandhi came to see me at  Bhawali and from 
there went off to Poona to interview his father in the Yerowda Jail. 
During his all too brief visit to me ] had had an occasion to discuss 
the polities! situation with him and to express my surprise and indig- 
nation when on my release I had discovered that some non-co-operators 


had formed a party which was determined to seek entry into the. 


legislatures, among other reasons, for the maintenance of the triple boy- 
cott as carried out by Mahatma Gandhi without the slightest change. 
I had ‘mentioned to Devadasji, as I- did subsequently at Delhi in the 
Subjects Committee, that our great Chief was a prisoner in British 
hards and could no longer address the nation in favour of his own 
views, and that out of loyalty to our absent Chief, if for no other 
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yeason, all non-co-operators should have abstained from effecting aly 
change in their programme of work. A week or so _ after this, Deva- 
dasji returned from Poona and when I heard at Delhi, from my friend 
Mahadev Desai that he was back at Delhi, I leit the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting that instant and went out to met him. and learn 
all he had to tell me about his revered father. He talked about his 
health, work in prison and his studies and, to my great surprise, I 
also learnt that Devadasji had had occasion to repeat to Mahatmaji 
the gist of our conversation at Bhawali. I did not expect this at all, 
for in my own case no such latitude had been allowed in my _inter- 
views with the members of my family and in fact all interviews had for 
all practical purposes been stopped for sometime, all because my mother 
had incidentally maintained in her first interview with me at Bijapur 
in March 1922 that all the affectionate messages I was asking her 
to carry to my chief were futile as Government had taken him 
away. Devadasji told me that his father was deeply touched by my 
loyalty and love to him and had talked for quite a long time about 
our relations in the most affectionate terms. He had however asked 
Devadasji to tell me that I must not allow the love I bore to him 
to dictate a course of action at that juncture. Instead of that, he said, 
a course of action is to be dictated by the love I bore to my country 
itself. He said he had always disapproved of people sending messages 
from prison, and this partly at least’ for the very reason for which I 
myself had had oeécasion once to disapprove of such action and for which 
Mahatmaji has once again refused to send any message through. Mr. 
Sastri, viz., that, being a prisoner, one had not sufficient knowledge as 
a rule of outside events and could not resonably undertake. the _responsi- 
bilty of guiding those who were out and who could be presun to be 


in a better position to take stock of the then existing situation and _ 
act according to the need of the moment. Nevertheless, the Maha 3 a 


said that he was still in favour of continuing the triple boycott, but 


added that if, in the changed circumstances of the country, 1 was my-_ 


self convinced that a change of any sort was necessary, I was to foll 

my own convictions and must not permit my. loyalty to him to weigh 
with me. That is how I understood what Devadasji told me and on 
reading some weeks later my friend Mahadev Desai’s article in ‘ Young 
India,’ I received ample confirmation of my interpretation of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message, or his refusal to send a message, in whichever way 
Mr. Sastri or others may choose to characterise that which was _ con- 
veyed to me. Before Devadasji had quite finished, I had _ ex- 
claimed, ‘Quite right, Bapu. I could have almost written down the 
whole thing before I heard a word of what you tell me. Bapu has said 
he is the fittest man to be our dictator because he is so unwilling to 
dictate to anyone’ Subsequently when I moved in the Subjects ittee 
the resolution for the removal of the ban on Council entry, I repeated 
almost word for word what I had heard from Devadasji, and had. in- 
terpolated therein anything of my own, there were present i 
meeting several of my friends who knew just as well as I what J 
been told and would have intervened, but no one felt any need of 
‘challenging my statement or correcting it, and I would jnvite the parti> 
cular attention of the Anglo-Indian journal which accuses me of having 
successfully deceived the no-chtngers into the acceptance of my motion by 


; 
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manufacturing a message from the Mahatma to the observation of that 
staunch no-changer Mahadev Desai who wrote: “ Whatever the Maulana’s : 


words, he has not expected anybody to be carried away by the thought 
that Gandhiji suggested anything like a compromise’ and I certainly do 
not know of anyone who voted for my motion or abstained from voting 
against it because he understood that Mahatma Gandhi had sent a 
message asking the people to do so. 


WHY THE SOURCE WAS NOT MEDTIONED. 


“In replying what I had heard from Devadasji, I did not however 
disclose the manner in which I had received the message because, in the 
first place, I had not obtained Devadasji’s permission and, in the next, 
I felt that as the same latitude had not <been allowed at interviews to 
all political prisoners, the local gaol authorities might perhaps be taken ’ 
to task by the higher authorities for giving so much latitude to the ‘ 
Mahatma or perhaps the latter, though cognisant of the difference and ' 
even responsible for it, might not like it to be known generally and 
might therefore in either case put a stop to the practice followed in 
the Mahatma's case. That is why I had prefaced the message with an 
observation in a lighter vein that it had been communicated to me by 
a special process of wareless telegraphy, the process of soul-force. The 
only change, if it can be called that, I had permitted myself to make 
in the Mahatma’s message was that after saying that he had asked me 
to let my love for India rather than my love for him shape the course 
of my conduct at that juncture, I had added, nay he has commanded 
me to do that. | 


LIBERAL LEADER'S “UNFORTUNATE RESEARCHES.” 


“This is the plain unvarnished tale of the Mahatma’s message to me. . a 
May I add that I think that perhaps the Mahatma did not understand Mr. 4 Po * 
Sastri who asked him about a message communicated by me as from him the 
other day. But I venture to think that Mr. Sastri could have been 
more precise than he was in alluding in this manner to an episode that 
took place so long as four months ago. Who thinks in the Mahatma 
was not thereby misled into believing that I had communicated to the — 
people a message as from him the other day at Cocanada in more ways 
than one. After Cocanada, Delhi is ancient history and when Swarajists 
and No-changers alike are willing to let the dead past bury its dead, 
it is a little unfortunate that the leader of the Liberals should still be 
eugaged in making researches into the past.” 


The Release of .the idahatren: | 


Speculation was rife ever since the Mahatma’s removal to hospital 
as to whether the Govt. was going to send him back to jail again. 
A representative of the Bombay Chronicle interviewed Col. Maddock 
in this connection on the 16th. January and the latter is reported to 
have said: “it is impossible and I will not allow it.” “Even in ordinary 
cases,’ the Colonel added, “the usual period would be about 3 weeks 
before a patient can be removed from the hospital, and in an acute case 
like the Mahatma’s it could-not be done under a month.’ This assurance 
relieved public anxiety for the time, but inured as Indians are to the 
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ways of the Govt., no body hoped that they would relent even at such 
an hour. When a resolution was moved in the last Assembly in July 
1923 for the Mahatma’s release, Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “ Neither the 
Govt. of India nor the Bombay Govt. had received any memorial or 
even a suggestion from Mr. Gandhi. On the other hand there was the 
‘suggestion that he would be in jail rather than reléased at the suggestion 
of this Assembly.....--+-» He was'as happy in jail as a bird and even 
desired that he should be cut off from the outside world.” The Govt. 
opposed the motion and they were supported by a majority of that 
Assembly which refused to release the Mahatma. 


However, on Jan. 14th the Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to 
‘confer with the Viceroy personally on the matter. What transpired at this 
interview is of course not known. But presumably the move was taken 
by Sir Leslie Wilson and a strong representation was cabled to the 
Secretary of State. Lord Peel still ruled at the India Office, but 
the Government here dared not face the odium of sending the 
“Mahatma back to jail from hospital, and the bureaucrats at Delhi were 
already feeling uncomfortable for the impending labour crisis in White- 
hall, and fuither there was Col. Maddock insisting on the removal 
of the Mahatma to some sea-side change. Meanwhile Labour had come 
into power on 23rd January, and at Delhi things were warming up in 
connection with the Swarajist-Independent coalition against the Govt. 


THE ORDER FOR RELEASE. 


At midnight on Monday, the 4th February, the Government of 
Bombay issued the following press-note : 

“The Government of Bombay have received MEDICAL ADVICE that Mr, Gandhi 
should be removed to the séa-side for.a pro!onged period of convalescence , not less 
than six months in any event, In these circumstances they have decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to remit unconditionally under Sec, 401 
Code of Criminal Procedure, the unexpired portion of his sentences, Orders will be 
issued immediately for his release,’ 

Orders were accordingly issued immediately and were sent with a special 
messenger to Poona. It was five minutes to eight in the morning on 
Feb. 5th when Colonel Maddock ran _ upstairs to Mahatmaji’s room 
and told him the news of his unconditional release. 


The Mahatma remained quiet for a few moments and then said to 
the Doctor: ‘Perhaps you would not mind reading to me the orders.’ 
When Col. Maddock had read the order through, the Mahatma smiled 
upon him and said: ‘I hope you will not mind my remaining your guest 
and your patient a little longer. This he said laughingly and the 
Colonel replied with a smile: ‘I hope you will continue to obey all 
my instructions as a doctor’. Mahatmaji promised to do so, and thanked 
the doctor for his exceeding kindness. 


Telegrams and visitors began to pour in almost immediately to 
congratulate the Mahatma.’ His first act was to send Mr. Andrews, 
who was with him at this time, to Sabarmati to give a message 
to the Ashram’ people, and to Rustomjee at Durban in South Africa. 
The message that the Mahatma sent to the country took some time 
to come out and was issued on February 7th. It was addressed to 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President of the National Congress, and runs as 
follows :— 


6 t 
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My dear friend and brother. 
I send you as President of the Congress a few words which I know 
our countrymen expect from me on my sudden release. 


I am sorry that the Government have prematurely released me on 
account of my illness. Such reléase can bring me no joy for I hold that 
the illness of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell you and through 
you the whole .public that both the gaol and the hospital authorities have 
been all attention during my_ illness. 


As soon as Colonel Murray, the Superintendent of the Yervada 


Prison, suspected that my illness was at all serious, he invited Colonel Maddock . 


to assist him and I am sure that promptest measures were taken by him 
to secure for me the best treatment possible. I cotld not have been re- 
moved to the David and Yocoob Sassoon Hospitals a moment earlier. 
Colonel Maddock and his staff have treated me with the utmost attention 
and kindness. I may not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with 
sisterly care. Though itis now open to me to leave this hospital, know- 
ing that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, with Colonel Maddock’s 
kind permission, I have decided to remain under his care till the wound 
is healed and till no further medical treatment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand that for sometime to come I shall be 
quite unfit for active work, and those who are interested in my speedy 
return to active life will hasten it by postponing their natural desire <o 
see me. I amunfit and shall be unable for some weeks perhaps to s3e 
a number of visitors. I shall better appreciate the affection of friends if 
they will devote greater time and attention to such national work as they 
may be engaged in and especially to hand-spinning. : 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before my release [I 
was free from responsibility, save that of conforming to gaol discipline and 
trying to qualify myself for more efficient service, I am now overwhel- 
med with a sense of responsibility Iam ill-fitted to discharge. Telegrams 
of congratulations have been pouring upon me. They have but added te 
them many proofs I have received of the affection of our countrymen for 
me. It naturally pleases and comforts me. Many telegrams, however, 
betray hopes of results from my service which stagger me. The thought 
of my utter incapacity to cope withthe work before me humble my pride. 
Though I know very little of the present situation in the country, I know 
sufficient to enable me to see that perplexing as the national problems were 
at the time of the Bardoli resolution they are far more perplexing to-day. 

It is clear that without unity between Hindus and Mahomedans, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj is in vain. This 
unity which I fondly believed in 1922 has been nearly achieved but so 
far as Hindus and Mussalmans are concerned, T observe, it suffered a 
severe check. Mutual trust has given place to distrust. An indissoluble 
bond between the various communities must be established if we are to 
win freedom. Will the thanksgiving over my release be turned into a solid 
unity between the communities? That will restore me to health far quicker 
than any medical treatment or rest-cure. When I heard the. tension 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans in certain places, my heart 
sank within me. The rest I am advised to have will be no rest with 
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the burden of disunion preying upon me. I ask all those who cherish 
love towards me to utilise it in furtherance of the union we all desire. 
I know that the task is difficult but nothing is difficult if we have a living 
faith in God. Let us realise our own weakness and approach Himand He 
will surely help us. It is weakness which breeds fear and fear breeds 
distrust. Let us both shed our fear. But I know that even if one of us 
will cease to fear we shall cease to quarrel. May I say that your tenure 
of office will be judged solely by what you can do in the cause of union ? 
I know that we love each other as brothers. I ask you therefore to share 
my anxiety ard help me to go through the period of illness with a lighter heart. 


SPINNING WHEEL THE REMEDY. 


If we could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land and realise 
that the spinning wheel is the only remedy for the disease, the wheel 
will leave us little leisure for fighting. I had during the last two years ample 
time and solitude for haid thinking. Jt made mea firmer believer than 
ever in the efficacy of the Bardoli programme and therefore in the unity 
between the races, the charka, the removal of untouchability and the ap- 
plication of non-violence in thought, word and deed to our methods as 
indispensable for Swaraj. If we faithfully and fully carry out this pro- 
gramme we need never resoit to civil disobedience ard I should hope 
it will never be necessary. But I must state that my thinking prayerfully 
and in solitude has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousness of civil disobedience. I hold it as never before to bea man’s or 
a nations right and duty when his vital being is in jeopardy. I am con- 
vinced that it is attended with less danger than war and whilst the former, 
when successful, benefits both the resister and the wrongdoer, the latter 
harms both the victor and the vanquished. 

ON COUNCIL ENTRY. 


You will not expect me to express any opinion on the vexed ques- 
tion of return by Corgressmen to the Legislative Councils and the As- 
sembly. Though I have rot in any way altered my opinion akout the 
boycott of Councils, law couits ard Government schools, I have no data 
for ccming to a judgement upon the alteration made at Delhi and I do. 
rot propose to express aly opinion until IT have had the opportunity of 
discussing the question with our illustrious countrymen who have felt 
called upon in the’ interest of the country to advise the removal of the 
boycott of Legislative bodies. 

In conclusion may I, through you, thank all the very numerous. 
senders of congratulatory messages? It is not possible for me personally 
to acknowledge each message. It has gladdened my heart to see among 
the message many from our Moderate friends. Non-co-operators can 
have no quarrel with them. They too are well-wishers of their country 
and serve to the best of their lights. If we consider them to be in the 
wrong we can hope to win them over only by friendliness and patient 
reasoning and never by abusing. Indeed we want to regard Englishmen 
too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating them as our 
enemies, und if’ we are to-day engaged in a struggle against the British 
Government it is against the system for which it stands and not against 
Englishmen who are administering the system. I know that many of 
- us have failed to understand always to bear in mind this distinction and 
in so far as we have failed we have harmed our cause.” 


a 
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After the Release. 


This letter was addressed to the President of the Congress just 
as, soon after his conviction, the Mahatma had wished to speak to his 
countrymen through a letter addressed to the then President, Hakim 
Ajmal Khapv, which, however, never reached its destination because the 
Government of Sir George Lloyd had held it up for ‘political’ reasons, 
and refused to transmit it unless some passages were mutilated. 
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POPULAR DEMONSTRATION 


The news of the release was received in Poona with great joy. The 
leading men of the city at once paid visits to Mahatmaiji, prominent 
amongst whom were Messrs. 8. M. Paranjpye, C. V. Vaidya, H. V. Tulpule 
of the Congress Committees, D. V. Gokhale of the Mahratta and others. 
During the day visitors began to pour in and he was seen by hundreds 
of his friends. Mr. Shaukat Ali arrived on the very morning and came 
to know of his release later on. Mr. Mahomed Ali and several of his 
Bombay friends arrived in the afternoon and saw him. At four in the 
afternoon Mahatmaji was brought out in a wheeled chair on the verandah of 
his room and the huge crowd outside could now see him. 


A huge public meeting was held in the same evening and it was 
attended by all prominent men in the city. Mr. S. M. Paranjpye 
presided. Maulana Mahomed Ali who was first to speak said that he 
thanked Providence for inspiring Government with the right policy 
and thanked them for their wise and kind act. He remarked, however, 
that it could not be said. that the key to Yerowda jail had been found out. 
The lock fell by itself. The people however must carry on the 
constructive programme of the Congress fully and completely. 


Similar public meetings followed elsewhere, in Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and so on the news of the release was transmitted throughout India 
within a few hours. .The country was, however, not quite prepared for this 
sudden change in the attitude of the Government, for only a few days 
back, in the Viceroy’ speech on opening the Assembly, there was not 
only xo reference to Gandhi but on the other hand a full- winded 
warning to the Swarajists who were going there to wreck the constitution. 
The speeches of the Viceroy during the month, and other guberna- 
torial utterances were full of threats. A shower of the ‘mailed fist’, 
of more ‘law and order’, of the Bengal Regulation III of 118, were 
what the people expected to be their coming meed. Whether the 
release of the Mahatma was an independent. act of the Labour Govt. in 
England over-riding Lord Reading who on uo account could be credited 
with such an act directly counter to his seuse of ‘law and order’, or whether 
it was the effect of the Swarajist demand. and their threatened 
tactics in the Assembly, or whether it was really “‘on medical grounds” 
as the Government communique avowed, must remain a matter of speculation. 
But whatever the cause of the release the effect it produced on the 
country was remarkable. By one stroke, as it were, the intense brewing 
hatred against the Govt. that were rankling in the hearts of the people 
impotently for the last 2 years now began to melt away in gratitude. 
Thanks-givings, prayers, a whole nation’s gratitude, poured forth from every 
quaiter. The President of the National Congress, Maulana: Mahomed Ali, 
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in an appeal issued to the people to hold Sunday, the 10th February as 
an all-India National thanks-giving day, said :— 

“On Sunday next when we meet to offer our thanks to Providence, 
I hope our appreciation of the Government's action will also be recorded 
and the Nation will once more declare that it harbours no malice against 
the British People. Owrs is a war without an enemy and Indians are as 
ready for reconciliation as any one else, provided they are not asked 
to surrender the. Nation’s honour and jeopardise the Nation’s freedom. 
We must continue to place our trust in God and in our humble efforts 
but nothing should be done to antagonise any one who desires to be- 
friend us.” 

- The 10th of February was accordingly celebrated all over India asa 
national thanks-giving day. Prayers were held in the morning in all places of 
worship, in Hindu temples and Moslem mosques ; processions marched through 
the streets in the afternoon silently singing songs of love and joy at the return 
of the people’s idol ; meetings held at important centres, and all big towns 
were illuminated at night. The more ardent of the followers of Gandhi 
observed the whole day by spinning continuously for 24 hours. | 


The Famous Jail Letters. 


The famous jail letters of the Mahatma have since evoked the 
greatest interest partly because they reveal some of the inner workings 
of our prison administration, but more particularly because they led 
sometime to the Mahatma’s refusing even to write the permitted quarterly 
letter to his wife and friends outside as a protest against the action 
of the authorities who suppressed these letters altogether. Writing 
on Feb. 28th. in ‘Young India’, the. Mahatma gave out his intention 
to publish all the important correspondence he had with the authorities 


during his incarceration as part of his jail experience. The first 
instalment of this contribution consisted of four letters which are repro- 
duced below. In this connection the Mahatma says:—“So far as 


any physical comforts were concerned, both the Government and the 
jail officials did all that could possibly be expected to make me happy. 
And if I suffered from illness now and then, it is my firm belief that 
neither the Government nor the jail authorities could in any way be blamed. 
I was allowed to choose my own diet and both Major Jones and Col. 
Murray, as also in this respect Col. Dalziel who preceded Major Jones, 
strictly respected all my scruples about diet. The European jailors too 
were most attentive avd courteous. I cannot recall a_ single occasion 
when they can be said to have unduly interfered with me. And even 
whilst I was subjected to ordinary jail inspection, to which I cheerfully 
submitted, they carried it out consilerately, and even apologetically. I 
entertain high regard for both Major Jones and Col. Murray as men. 
They never let me feel that I was a prisoner. Subject to what I have 
said about the kindness of | officials, I am unable to revise the estimate 
I have given in Hakimiji’s letter about the soul-less policy of the Government 
regarding: political’ prisoners. All I have said in that letter was confirmed. 
by later experience.” : 

The first letter was addressed to Hakim Ajmal Khan, the President 
-of the Ahmedabad Congress, in Dec. 1921 (the Mahatma was arrested on 
10th Feb. 1922) and runs as follows :— 

’ 
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Dear Hakim)i, =. : 
Prisoners are allowed one visit every three months and to write 


and receive one letter during the same period. I have had a visit 
from Devdas and Rajagopalachari. And I am now writing the permitted letter. 


You will remember that Mr. Banker and I were convicted on the 18th 
March on a Saturday. On Monday night about 10 p.m. we received 
rotice that we were to be removed to an unknown destination. At 11-30 
p-m. the Superintendent of Police took us to the special that was awalt- 
ing us at Sabarmati. We were given a basket of fruit for the journey 
and we were well looked aiter during the whole journey. The doctor 
of the Sabarmati goal had allowed me for health and religious reasons 
the food to which I am used, and Mr. Banker bread* and milk and fruit 
for medical reasons. Cow’s milk for Mr. ‘Banker and goat’s for me were 
therefore ordered on the way by the Deputy Superintendent who was 
escorting us. We were taken off at Khirki where a prison-van was 
awaiting to take us to their goal from where I am wniting this. 


‘YEROWDA NOT SABARMATI’ 


I had heard bad accounts of this gaol from ex-prisoners and was 
therefore prepared to face difficulties in my path. I had told Mr. 
Banker that if my hand-spinning was stopped, I would have to refuse 
food as I had taken a vow on the Hindu New Year’s Day to spin every 
day at least for half an hour except when J was ill or travelling. He 
should not, therefore, I told him, be shocked if I had to refuse food and 
that he should on ro account join me out of false sympathy. He had 
seen my view-point. 

We were not therefore surprised that when on reaching the gaol 
about 5-30 p.m. I was told by the Superintendent that he could not 
allow the spinning-wheel which was with us nor could we be allowed to 
take the fruit that was with us. I pointed out that hand-spinning was 
a matter of vow with me and that. as a matter of fact both of us were 
permitted to do it every day at Sabarmati gaol. Thereupon we were 
told Yerowda was not Sabarmati. 


“NO ACCOMMODATION FOR HUMAN SENTIMENT.’ 


I told the Superintendent too that both of us were permitted at the 
Sabarmati gacl for reasons of health to sleep outside but that was not to 
be expected at this gaol. 

Thus the first impression was rather unhappy. I felt however to 
tally undisturbed. The semi-fast of Tuesday following that of Monday 
did me no harm. I knew that Mr. Banker felt it. He had night terrors 
and required some one near him. And this was his first rough experience in 
life perhaps. I am a seasoned jail-bird. 

The Superintendent came the next morning to question us. I saw 
that the first impression did not do justice to the Superintendent. The 
previous evening he was evidently in a hurry. We were received after 
the regular time and he was totally unprepared for what was undoubtedly 
to him a strange request. He discovered however that my request for 
the spinning-wheel was not a matter of cussedness but rightly or wrongly 
a real religious necessity. He saw too that it was no question of hunger- 
striking. He gave order that the spinning-wheels should be restored to 


t 
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both of us. He realised too that both of us would need the diet we had 
mentioned. 

And so far as I have been able to observe, the animal comtorts were 
well looked after in this gaol. Both the Superintendent and the Gaoler 
appeared to me to be tactful and have pleasant manners. ‘The first day’s 
experience I count as of no consequence. The relations between the 
Superintendent and the Gaoler and myself have been as cordial as they can 
be between a prisoner and his keepers. 

But it is evident to me that the human element is largely if not 
entirely absent in the gaol system. The Superintendent informed me 
that all prisoners were treated as I was treated. If that were so, as 
animals prisoners could hardly be better cared for. But for the human 
sentiment there is no accommodation in the eaol Regulaticns. 

This is what the Gaol Committee consisting of the Collector, a 
clergyman and some others did the next morning. This Committee met 
by coincidence the very next day after our admission. The members 
came to find our needs. I mentioned that Mr. Banker suffered from 
nervousness and that he should be kept open. I cannot describe to 
you the contemptuous and callous indifference with which the request was 
treated. As the members turned their backs upon us one of them re- 
marked: ‘nonsensical. They knew nothing of Mr. Banker’s past or bis 
position in life or of his upbringing. It was none of their business to 
find all this out and to discover the cause for what appeared to me to 
be the most natural request. It was certainly of ‘greater importance for 
him than his food that he should be able to have undisturbed rest a night. 

Within one hour after the interview a warder came ordering Mr. 
Banker to be removed to another quarter. I felt like a mother suddenly 
deprived of her only child. It was by a stroke of good fortune that 
Mr. Banker was arrested with me and that we were tried together. 
At Sabarmati I had written to the District Magistrate that I 
would deem it a courtesy if the authorities did not separate Mr. 
Banker from me and had told him that we could be mutually helpful 
if he was kept with me. I was reading the ‘Geeta’ with him and he 
was nursing my weak body. Mr. Banker lost his mother only a few 
months ago. When I met her a few days before her death, she said 
she would die in peace as her son would. be .quite safe under my care. 
Little did the noble’ lady know how utterly powerless I would prove 
to protect her son in the .hour of his need. As Mr. Banker left me, 
I entrusted him to God’s care and assured that God would take care 
of him and protect him. 


He had been since permitted to come to me for about half an 
hour to teach me carding which he knows. This he did in the presence 
of a warder in order to see that we did not talk about anything else 
than the purpose for which he was brought to me. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


isk was trying to COAX the Inspector-General and the Superintendent 
to let me read the ‘Geeta’ with Mr. Panker during the few minutes 
he was allowed to come. ‘This request remained under consideration. 


In fairness to the authorities I must mention that Mr. Bavker’s 
- animal comforts were well-looked after and that he was looking not 
bad at all. He gradually lost his nervousness. 

S 
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It required the use of all my tact to retain possession of several 
books, five of which are purely religious and the other two are an Fei | 
old dictionary | prize, and an ‘Urdu manual presented to me by Maulana Ee 
Abul Kalam Azad. Strict orders were given to the Superintendent that * 
prisoners were not to-be allowed any books save the gaol library 
books.. I was given the ‘option -of presenting the said seven books to 
the gaol library and then using them. Whilst I was prepared to’ do 
so with my other books I gently told the Superintendent that to ask ’ 
me to prese.t religious books which I was using or gifts with a history eS 
was like asking me to give up my right arm. I do hot know how ol 
much tact the Superintendent had to use in persuading his © superiors =x 
to let me retain those books. . yg 

{ am now told that I could import at my own expelse periodi- 


cals. I had ‘said a newspaper was a’ periodical. He seemed to agree et 
bat he had his doubts about a newspaper being allowed. I had not the cs ag 
courage to mention’ the “ €hroniclé” weekly. «But J mentioned the ts. 


‘“’Fimes of India’ weekly. ~ That seemed ‘to the Superintendent to be 

too political. “If could name the Police News, ‘Tit Bits, or Blackwood’s. 

This matter is however quite beyond. the Superinterident’s province. 

What is to be considered a periodical’ ‘will probably be’ finally -detided 

by His Excellency the Governor in Council. ~~ i Be ea 3 

c) 251 TO Serie g FaTAt, WENPON,, te ae a 
Then there was the question of the use of a knife.. If I was to 

toast my bread (I could not digest it without) I must cut it up’ -in ae 

slices and if I was to squeeze my lemons I. must cut them also.- But : 

a° knife was a “lethal weapon” and most dangerous in the hands of 

a prisoner. I gave the Superintendent the option of withdrawing > bread 

aid lemons or giving ‘me the use of a~knife.’ At last the use of my 

own penknife has been restored ‘to me. It. has to. remain.. in the 

custody of my convict-warder. to be given to me: whenever I may 

réquire it. It’ soes back’ to the gaoler every evening and -cames -back 


evéry morning to the -convict-warder. isk Re a ee aa a 
ase iy ousticon: s 4743 SNEEREBTINGrGREOMA Ss  f-d4 -c-ae 

_ You may ‘not know the ‘species vf: convict-wardéis. Théy are_ those “long 
term prisoners who by their good behaviour’ may” be ‘given® @ warder’s 
dress and may be. under supervision’ entrusted. with - light responsibilities. 
One such warder who has been: convicted for a murder is in charge 
of me during the day. and another, reminding. me of Shaukat Ali’s’ size, 
is acded for night duty. This additions was made when the Inspector- 
General at last. decided to Jeaye my cell open. - Both’ the warders are 
quite. inoffensive. They never interfere with me: Amd I -never : engage 
li, any conversation with them. “I. have to - speak to>thé day-warder 
. some of my wants. ; But beyord’ that -I -have no intercourse with 
them. 


I am in a triangular ‘blo¢ék. “One side (the Tonyest) of the triangle 
which falls west’ has ‘eleven célls: I havé as - my companion in the 
yard: an Arabian. State prisoner, I- suppose. He does tot speak . Hindu- 
stam. I unfortunately. -do - i6¢: know Arabic ; therefore our intercourse 
is restricted to Morning greetings. The base of this triangle jis a solid 
wall and the shortest side is a barbed wire fence with a ° gate open- 
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ing On to a spacious cpen giourd. The triargle is divided by a lme 
line beyord which [I was rot to go. Thus I had abcut teventy feet 
length to exercise. As an illustration of the want of human touch I 
mentioned the white line to Mr. Khambata, the Ca:tonment Magistrate, 
who is ore of the visitirg Magistrates. He did rot like the reetric- 
tion ard repoited likewise. The whole length of the triargle is now 
open for exercise to me giving me _ probably 148 feet length. My 
eyes are set upon the open space just mentioned. But that is perbaps 
tco human to be peimissible. Ary way, seeing that the white line is 
gore the barbed wire fence may, I have suggested, be disregarded, 
so far as my exercise is concerned. It is rather a_ ticklish problem 
for the Superintendert ard he is taking time to consider it. 


‘The fact is I am an isolation prisoner. I must rot talk with any- 


body. Some of the Dharwad prisoners are in this gaol, so is the great 


Gangadhar Rao of Belgaum. Veiumal Begraj, the reformer of Sukkur, is 
also in this gaol ard so is Lalit, one of the Bombay editors. I cannot see 


apy of them. What harm I candotothem if I live in their midst, I do 


rot krow. ‘They can ceitainly do me ro harm. We canrot plot our 
escape. It will be just the. thing the: authorities would relish if we did 
plot. If it is a question of infecting with my views, they are all 
sufficiently woculated. Here in the gaol I could only make them more 
erthusiastic akout the spinning wheel. 

But if I have mentioned my isolation to you, it is rot by way of 
complaint. I am happy im it. By nature I like solitude. Silerce pleases 
me. ArdIam atle to irdulge in studies which I prize tut which I was 
bound to neglect outside. 


-But rot all prisoners can enjoy isolation. It is so unnecessary ard 
uthumar. The fault lies in the false classification. All prisoners are 
practically grouped together ard ro Superi:terdent, however humane he 
may te, can ycssikly Co justice to the vallety of men and women tbat 
come urder his custcdy ard care, unless he has a free hard. ‘There- 
fore the orly thirg he does is to study their bodies to the entire neglect 
ef the man within. ACd ‘to this the fact that-the gaols are being prosti- 
tuted for rolitical erds co that  yolitical persecution’ féllows a political 
prisoner even itside the prison wall. | | 7 

I nvst firish the picture of my geol life hy giving you the routine. 
Tke cell itself is vice—cuite clean aid ally. ‘lhe peimission to sleep 
cutside isa blessirg to me beirg used to sleepirg in the open. I rise 
at 4 a.m. for prayers. The Ashrzm people will be interested to: know 
that I recite the morirg verses urfailingly ard sirg ¥kome of those 


_bymrs I have ty beat. At 6-30 A. M. 1 ccmmerce. my studies. No 


bght is allowed. Ags scon therefore as one cah read,-I commence work. 
It stops at 7.P. M. aiter which it is impossible to read or write with- 
cut antificial light. 1 retire at 8 P.M. after the usual Ashram prayer. 
My studies irclude reading the Kuran, Ramayana by Tulsidas, books on 
Christianity given by Mr. Starding, study of Uidu.. These literary studies 
recuire six hous. Four hours aie given. to hard spinning ard carding. 


At first 1 gave only 0 minutes to spitning when I hed only a limited 


supply of slivers. Ihe authorities’ have kai dly given me scme cottor. 


_ It is excepticially city, It is perbaps a gccd traitirg for a beginner in 


caiding. 1 give cne kcur to caidirg ard three to spinning. . Anasuyabai 
7 S 
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and pow Maganlal Gandhi have sent slivers. I would like them to stop 
sending slivers but one of them may send good clean cotton; not more 
than two pounds at a time. I am anxious to make my own slivers. 
I think that every spinner should learn carding. I was able to card 
after one lesson. It is harder to practise but much easier to learn than 
spinning. 

COMING NEARER TO GOD’ 

This spinning is growing on me. I see daily to be coming nearer to the 
poorest of the poor and to that extent to God. I regard the four hours 
to be the most profitable part of the day. The fruit of my labour is visible 
before me. Not an impure thought enters my mind: during the four 
hours. The mind wanders whilst I read the geeta, the Kuran, the Ramayana. 
But the mind is fixed whilst I am turning the wheel, or working the. 
bow. I know that it may not and cannot* mean all this to everyone. 


I have so identified the spinning wheel with the economic salvation of 


pwuper India, that it has for me a fascination all its own. There is a 
serious competition going on in my mind between spinning and carding 


-on the one hand, and literary pursuits on the other. And I should not 


be surprised if in my next letter I report to you an inerease in the 


‘hours of spinning and carding. 


Please tell Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb that. I expect "ee to com- 
pete with me in spinning which he informed me he had just taken up. 
His example will lead many to take up this great occupation as a duty. 

The Ashram people may be informed that I have finished the primer 
I promised to write. I presume that I shall be permitted to send it 
to them. I hope to be able to overtake the religious primer I pro- 
mised to write as also the history of the struggle in South Africa. 


Instead of three for the sake of ‘convenience, I am taking two 
meals only here. But I am taking quite enough. The Superintendent 
is offering every convenience in the shape of food. For the last three 


days he has procured for me goat's milk, butter, and 1 expect in a 
-day or two to be baking my own chapatis. 


I am allowed two perfectly new warm heavy blankets, a coir mat 


and two sheets. A pillow has been added since. It was hardly neces- 


sary. I used books or my extra clothing as a pillow. The latter has 
been added as a result of the conversation with Rajagopalachari. There 
is privacy for bathing which is allowed daily. A separate cell is allowed 
as a work room whilst it is not otherwise required. Sanitary arrange- 
ments have been made perfect. | 

Friends therefore need not worry about me in any- way whatsoever. 
I am as happy as a bird. Nor do I think I am doing less useful service 
here than outside. To be here is a good discipline for me and _ separation 
from co-workers was just the thing required to know whether we were an 
organic whole or whether our activity was one man’s show—a nine day’s 
wonder. I have misgivings. I have therefore no curiosity to know what 
is happening outside. And if my prayers are true and from a humble 
heart, they I know are infinitely more -efficacious than any amount of 
meddlesome activity. ; 

I am anxious about Das’s health. I shall always have cause for 
complaint against his good partner that she did. not keep me ae of 
his health. Motilalji’s asthma, I hope, has left him. 


ew 
aed 
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Do please persuade Mrs. Gandhi not to think of visiting me. Devdas 
created a scene when he visited me. He could not brook the idea of my 
standing in the Superintendent's oftice when he was brought in. The proud 
and sensitive boy burst out weeping aloud and it was with difficulty I restrained 
him. He should have realised that I was a prisoner and as such I had no 
right to sit in the presence of the Superintendent. Seats might and should 
have been offered to Rajagopalachari and Devdas. But I am sure there was 
no discourtesy intended: I do not suppose it is usual for the Superintendent 
to supervise such interest. But in my case evidently he wanted to run 
no risks. I would not like the scene to be repeated by Mrs. Gandhi, nor do I 
want a special favour to be done in my case by a seat being offered. 
Dignity, 1 ,am sure, consists in my standing. And we must yet wais fora 
while before the British people naturally and heartily extend that delicate 
courtesies to us in every walk of life. I am not at all anxious to have 
visitors and I would like friends and relations to restrain themselves. 
Business visits may always be paid under circumstances adverse or otherwise. 

I hope Chhotani Mian has distributed the spinning wheels donated by 
him among poor Musssalman women in Panchmahals, East Khandesh and 
Agra. I forget the name of the missionary lady who wrote to me 
from Agra. Kristodas may remember. 

I shall finish the Urdu manual. I would prize a good Urdu dictionary 
and any book you or Dr. Ansari may choose. 

Please tell Shuaib I am at ease about him. 

I do hope you are keeping well. To hope that you are not over- 
working yourself is to hope for the impossible. I can therefore only pray 
that God will keep you in health in spite of the strain. | 

With love to every one of the workers. 

Yours. sincerely 
M. K. Gandhi. 
II—PRISONER’S PROTEST. 
(From Prisoner No. 8677). 

To The Government of Bombay. 

With reference to the Government orders passed on prisoner’s letter 
to Hakim Ajmal Khan, a friend of prisoner, and returning the said letter 


to prisoner with certain remarks in the said ordérs read out to prisoner 


by the Superintendent Yerowda goal, prisoner No. 8677 begs to say that 
on application to the Superintendent for a copy of the said orders, he 
says he has no. authority to give prisoner acopy thereof. 

Prisoner would like to possess a copy of the said orders and send 
one to friends so that they may know under what circumstances prisoner 
has. been unable to send to friends a letter of welfare. Prisoner hereby 


_ applies for instruction to the Superintendent to give him a copy of the 


said orders. 

Regarding the: orders, so far as prisoner recollects and understands 
them, the Government base their refusal to send prisoner’s letter to its 
destination on the ground that as (i) the letter contains reference to 
prisoners other than prisoner himself, and (ii) the letter is likely to 


give rise to political controversy. With regard to the first ground, 
prisoner submits that the latter contains no references that are not 


strictly relevant to prisoner’s own personal condition and welfare. 
With regard to the second ground prisoner respectfully contends 
S 
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that the possibility of a public controversy can not be a valid ground to 
deprive a prisoner of the right of sending a quarterly letter of welfare 
to frierds ard relatives. The implication of the ground is in prisoner’s 
opinion dangerous in the extreme ; it being that an Indian prison is a 
secret depaitment. Prisoner contends that Indian prisons are an open 
public depaitment subject to criticism by the public in the same manner 
as aby other departments. 

Prisorer conterds that his said letter is strictly one containing in- 
form:.iion egaidirg his personal welfare. Reference to other prisoners 
were necessary to complete the information. Prisoner would gladly correct 
mis-statement or exaggeration if any be discovered'to him. But to send 
the letter in the mutilated manner suggested by the Government would 
te to give an er1oneous idea of his, cordition*to his friends. Unless, 
therefore, the Government will forward prisoner’s letter subject to such 
coriectiors that may be fourd necessary, prisoner has no desire to 
exercise the right of serding to frierds a letter of welfare which right 
becomes of doubtful value under the restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment under the said orders. 

Yerwoda gaol, M. K. Gandhi. 

12-56-22: eit Prisoner No. 8677 


III—MY FIRST AND LAST 


Yerwoda gaol, 
12-5-22 
Dear Hakimji, 

1 wrote to you on 14th April a long letter giving you full inform- 
ation about myself. It contained messages among others to Mrs. Gandhi 
ard Devdas. The Government have just passed orders refusing to send 
the letter unless I would remove material parts of it. They have given 
grourds for their decision, but as a copy of the order has been refused 
to me. I canrot send them to you nor can I give you the grounds so 
far as I recollect. 

I have written to the Government questioning the validity of their 
grounds ard offering to correct mis-statement or exaggeration in my letter 
if any is discovered to me. I have told them too that if I cannot 
serd my letter without mutilation, I have no desire to write even re- 


gulation letters to friends, which then become of doubtful value. Unless, - 


therefore, the Government revise their decision this intimation must he 
my fist ard last from the gaol to you or other friends. 


IV—THREE MATTERS PENDING 


To—The Superintendent, Yerwoda Central Gaol. 

Sir, 

There are regarding myself three matters pecding for some time. 

(1) In May last I wrote to my friend Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
Delhi the usual quarterly letter. The Government declined to forward 
it unless I cut out portions objected to by them. As I considered the 
portions strictly relevant to my condition in the gaol I could not see my 
way to remove them and I respectfully notified to the Government that 
I did rot propose to avail myself of the privilege or the right of sending 
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to my frierd the usual letter unless I could’ give him a full description 
of my cordition. At the same time I wrote a brief letter to my frierd 
saying that the letter I had written to him was disallowed ard that 1 
did rot propose to write any letter. regaiding my welfare unless the 
Government 1emoved the restriction imposed by them. This  secord 
letter too the Government have declined to serd. It is. this secord 
letter which I have asked should be returned to me as the first has been. 

(2) After havirg received peimission from Col. Dalziel to write a 
vernacular primer ard the assurance that there would be ro objection to 
my serdirg it to my frierds for publication, I wrote the primer ard gave 
it to Col. Dalziel for despatch to the address mentioned in the covering 
letter.. The Government have declined to serd the primer to the ad- 
dress given, on the grourd that prisoners canrot be permitted to publish 
books whilst they are serving their term. I have no wish to see my 
name on the primer as publisher or author. If the primer may not be 
published even without my name being connected with it in any way, I 
would like it returned to me. ) 

(3) The Government were pleased to notify that I could be allowed 
periodicals. I therefore asked for permission to serd for the ‘“ Times 
of India” weekly, the “Modern Review”—a high class Calcutta monthly, 
ard the “Saraswati”—a Hindi magazine. The last named has been 
kirdly allowed. No decision has yet been received regarding the other 
two. I am anxiously awaiting the Government decision about them. 


12th August "22 M. K. GANDHI 


Other Correspondence. 


Of the other Jail letters published by the Mahatma in March last 
the following are given here as - they reflect. his personal treatment in-Jail. 


BAN ON VISITORS, 
To The Superintendent, Yeroda Central Jail, 20-12-22 
_ Sir, Ycu were good enough to tell me that of those who had recently applied for 
permission to see me, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr. 
Maganila! Gandhi were refused permission to see. me, 

Mr, Maganlal Gandhi is a very near relative of mine, holds my power of 
attorney and is in charge of my agricultural and hand-weaving and hand-spinning 
experiments and is in close touch with my work. among the depressed classes, 

Panditji and Hakimji are, besides being political co-workers, personal friends 
interested in my well-being, he | 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly ascertain from the Government’ the reasons 
for the refusal to Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakimji, and Mr, Maganlal Gandhi, 

I observe that under the prison regulations governing interviews with prisoners 
all the three gentlemen named above appear to be eligible as visitors to their 
prisoner friends, 

{ would like too to know, if I may, what the Government wishes are regarding 
interviews with me; whom I may and may not see and whether I may receive 
information from the permitted visitors on non-political topics or activities with 
which [ am connected, 

M, K, GANDHI 


To The Superintendent, Yeroda Central Jail, + 4-239 
Sir, You were good enough to tell me yesterday that the Inspector-General had 


nq replied. to my letter of the 20th December last to the effect that you had full 
- discretion regarding interviews by relations and friends within terms of the prison 


reguiations governing such interviews, 


Ta : 
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This reply has come upon me at a surprise and is at variance with the infor~ 
mation given me by my _ wife, who together with Mys, Vasumati Dhimatram was 
permitted to see me on the 27th ultimo, — 

My wife tod me that she had to wait for over twenty days before receiving 
veply to her application for interview, On hearing rumours of my illness she came 
to Poona in the hope of being admitted to see me, Consequently early last week 
accompanied by Mrs, Vasumati Dhimatram, Mr, Maganlal Gandhi, Radha, his daughter 
about 14 years old and Prabhudas, a lad abovt 18 -years old, Mr, Chhangalal Gandhi’s 
son, who had come in the place of his father who was one of the applicants and 
who was ailing, my wife applied at the prison gate for admission, You told the 
party that you had no authority to grant permission and that you were awaiting 
reply fiom the Government to whom the original application was sent by you, On 
Mr, Maganlal Gandhi’s pressing, you undertook to telephone to the Inspector General 
who, ioo, it seems could not grant the proposed interview and my wife and party 
had to go away disappointed, ; 

On the 27th u.timo my wife iold me, you telephoned to her saying that you 
had heard from the Government that she and three others who were named in her 
origina! applicatian could see me, This theretoye excluded ‘ youngsters Radha and 
Prabhudas, P 

If you had the discretion retained to you, the whole of the circumstances 
narrated above need revision, 1 feel sure that 1 have not misunderstood my wife, 

Moreover, if your discretion had been retained Radha and Prabhudas could not 
have been excluded, 

I shall therefore be ob‘iged if you will enlighten me on the discrepancy between 
the Government’s reply and my wife’s version, and inform me further— 

(1) On what grounds Pandit Motila! Nehru, and Hakim Ajma! Khan and Mr, 
Magan!al Gandhi were excluded last year? 

(2) Who will and who will not be allowed to see me in future ? 

(3) Whether at these interviews I may receive information on non-political 
matters and activities initiated and now being conducted by my various representatives ? - 

Though I will not permit myself to believe that any humiliation was intended, 
I venture to think that the treatment received by them was in fact humiliating, I 
should not like a-repetition of the unfortunate occurrence, 


M, K, GANDHI 


To The Superintendent, Yeroda Central Jail, 23-2-23. 

You were kind enough to tell me to-day that you had heard from the Govern- 
ment in reply tu my letter of the 4th imst. and that the Government was sorry for 
the inconvenience that was caused to my wife and that with reference to the other 
parts of my letter, the Government cou'd not discuss with a prisoner the prison 
regulations in. genera!, I appreciate the expression of sorrow about the inconvenience 
caused to my wife 

Regarding the other part of. the Government reply, I beg to state that I am 
well aware of the fact that as a prisoner 1 may not discuss the prison regulations 
im general, If the Government will re-read my letter of the 4th inst, they will 
discover that 1 have not invited a genera! discussion of the regulations, On the 
contrary, I have merely ventured to seek information, on the particu'ar application 
of certain reguiations in so far only as they bear on my future conduct and welfare, 
I presume that a prisoner is entitled to seek and receive such information, If I am 
to see my friends and wife in future, I ought to know whom I may or may not 
see, so as to avoid disappointment or even possible humiliation, 

1 venture to make my position ciear, I have the good fortune to have numerous 
friends who are as dear tome as relatives, I have chiidren being brought up under 
me who are like my own children, I have associates. living under the same roof 
with me, and helping me in my various non-political activities and experiments, 1 
could not, without doing vio'ence to my most cherished sentiments, see my wife if 
I may not from time to time also see these friends, associates and children, I see 
my wife not merely because she is my wife but chiefly because she is my associate 
in my activities, Nor shou!d I have any interest in seeing those 1 wish to, if I 
may not talk to them about my non-political activities, 

Again, I am naturally interested in knowing why Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim jee 
Ajmal Khan ahd Mr, Maganlal Ghadhi were excluded, 1 should understand their 
exclusion if they were guilty of ungentlemanly conduct, or if they wanted to see 
me for any political discussion, But if they have been excluded for any unnameab'e 


ae 
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is to waive the pleasure of seeing my wilr, 


wlitieal reasons, the least I could do ! r, 
i : I wou'd like the Goyernment, if 


1 entertain ideas of honour and self-respect which 
they can, to understand and appreciate, 

[ have no desire to ho'd political discussion with anybody, much less io send out politi- 
cal messages, The Government may post anyone they wish to be present at these interviews 
and their representative may take short-hand notes thercon if the Government deem 
it necessary, But I may be excused if I wish to guard against friends and relatives 
being refused permission for reasons outside the prison regu'ations, I haye now stated 
my position frankly and fully, This correspondence commenced on the 20th December 
last. I would urge the Govt. to let me have an early, straight and undip!omatic rep:y. 


Note. 

‘The result of the correspondence’, says the Mahatma, ‘was that the Government 
at last. gave their reason for prohiting the visits referred to, viz, it was in the pubic 
interest that the said visits were prohibited but if in future I wanted to see anybody in 
particular the Superintendent was to send the name or names to the Government, I 
yay add that to the last moment the names of all who wanted to see me had to be 
submitted to the Government, In spite of the Government statement, 1) my Case and 
those who were in the same block with me, the Superintendent had no diseretion to 
evant permission to visitors, which he had in the case of all the other prisoners,’ | 


SPECIAL TREATMENT, 


To The Superintendent, Yeroda Central Prison. [-6-23. 
sir 
"You have kindly showed me the regulation classifying certain simple imprisonment 
prisoners in a special division and to:d me that I am so classified, In my opimon 
there are hard labour prisoners, like Messrs, Kauja!gi, Jeramdas and Bhavsali, who 
are no more crimina's than I am, and who have enjoyed outside a status probab'y 
superior to mine, and who certainly have been used to a softer life than I have for 
years, Whilst therefore such prisoners remain outside the special classification, much 
as I should like to avail myself of some of. the regulations, I am unable so to avail 
myself, and I should be g'ad if my name is removed from the specia! <livision, 


To H, E, the Governor of Bombay. Yeroda Central Priscn, 15-7-23, 

Sir, ! 
Your Excellency will, I trust, forgive me for recurring to our conversation of 
Monday last. The more | think of what you said about the powers of the Government 
about framing regu.ations and redacing sentences, the more I fee! that you are 
mistaken, I must confess that behind the special division regu'ations, I have always 
read not a sincere recognition of the necessity of some such provision, but a re uctant 
and therefore a mere paper concession to some public pressure, Put if you are right 
in thinking that the law gives you no.authority to specially classify rigorous imprisonment 
prisoners or to reduce sentences, I. must revise my view of the Government action and 
rid myself of the suspicion about its motives, I shou'd like to be abte to do so, all the 
more, as you tell me, you have personally framed the regu‘ations in question, I have 
always considered you to be the last person to do things weak. y or to appear 
to conciliate public sentiment when you did not wish to, I would be glad therefore 
to find that you exc.uded rigorous imprisonment prisoners from the benefit of the 
regulations on.y because the law rendered you helpless, 

But if your law officers advice you that the !aw does not prevent you, as you imagine 
it does, I hope you will do one of the two things : 

(1) Either remove me and my colleagues mentioned to you by me from the special 
division or (2) logica!ly inc ude in the special division those rigorous imprisonment 
prisoners who are accustomed to the same mode of life as we are, 

I. would ask Your Exce!lency to send for and read my letter of Ist May lasi 
addressed to the Superintendent together with this, 


Note. 


[This letter was written as a resu:t of His Excellency’s visit at which I discussed 
with him, when ve pressed me as to whether I had anything to say, the question of Special 
Division, 1 tod him in effect that in my opimion the Special Division Regu'atious were 
an eye-wash and were designed mere!y to deceive the public into thinking that 
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something was done to accord to the po'itical prisoners a treatment that their general 
upbringing rendered necessary. But the Governor to!d me with the greatest assurance 
that he had no authority whatsoever in law tO bring rigorous imprisonment prisoners 
within the specia! clivision, And when I ventured to question the accuracy of his !ega! 
knowledge he told me he ought to know in as much as he had framed the regula- 
tions himself, I was amazed at the industry of a Governor who went so much into 
details as even to draw up regu'ations—a work that is generaliy ‘eft to legal 
officers, A though my know!edge of law has become rusty for lack of use, imspite 
of the authoritative manner in which the Governor spoke I could not 
reconcile myse'f to the fact that the law had given the Government powers to 
specia. y classfy on'y simp'e imprisonment, and not hard !abour prisoners, and that 
it gave no discretion to the Government to veduce sentences, Hence the foregoing 
letter, The rep y received was that H, E, was mistaken about the law and that 
the Government had the necessary powers, but that in spite of that discovery he 
eould not see his way to revise the regulations so as to* inelude all po itical 
prisoners whether undergoing simp'e or rigorous imprisonment, My suspicion therefore 
that the Special Division. Regu ations were a mere eye-wash, became, I am sorrow to 
say, confirmed, M, K, G, | | Sa 


RESTRICTION OF VISITORS. 


To The Superintendent Y, C, P., 6-9 23. 

Sir ae te . 
" With retcrence. to the names sent to the Government of certain visitors intending 
io see me, you have to-day informed me that the Government have now decided to 
restriet the number of visitors to. be permitted to see me to two, and that of the 
names sent on.y Messrs, Narandas and Devadas Gandhi may be permitted to see me 
for this quarter’s imterview, : 

As the Government have hitherto permitted me ‘to receive five visitors, IL must 
confess that the present decision has come upon. me as a surprise, But I welcome 
the decision in as much as they have refused to grant similar permission to my 
colleague, Mr, Yagnik, who is kept in the same biock with me, Had it -not 
appeared graceless, I wou'd myself have waived the facility which I then saw was 
exc'usively allowed to me, 

The case however of restricting the permission only to Mestrs Narandas and 
Devadas Gandhi stands on a different footing, If it means that henceforth I am 
not to see any but such blcod relations only as may be allowed, I must deny 
myself the usual privilege of receiving visitors twice every quarter, I had - thought 
that the question of the qualifications of persons who were to be permitted to see 
me was decided once for all, I have no desire to weary the Government by 
reiterating the argument contained in the previous correspondence on this subject. I 
can only state that the three friends whose names have been sent to the Government. 
fall under the category of those who have been permitted to see me since the 
correspondence referred to by me, And if [I may not see these friends, whom I 
regard in the same light as my b!ood relations, I must simply not receive any 
visitors at all, ‘ ; 

I observe that the Government have taken over a fortnight to give the decision 
you have conveyed to me, May I ask now for an early decision. on this letter, +o 
as to avoid unnecessary suspense both to those who are eager to see me and to myself ? 


—orOoe 


The Swarajya Party. 


The origin of the Swarajists has been fully given in the last issue 
of the Annual Register (see. 1923 Supplement pp. 1—8), but in view 
ef the fact that since January last the party has attained success after 
success and have fairly fulfilled what they promised to do in their last 
election campaign, so that like the Zaghlulists in Egypt they have held the 
the eye not only of India but also of men in authority in England, their 
past history will bear repetition. It dates back to the time of the infamous 
Chauri Chaura outrage in February 1922 when the whole country from Assam 
to Rawalpindi was a raging sea of politic. unrest. In this tossing sea 
of human passions there was not that inspiration of supreme love of 
suffering and idealism which Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
fondly hoped to see. The result was the awful tragedy of Chauri 
followed by the mighty crash of the N-C-O programme at Bardoli brought 
deliberately by Gandhi himself. But such a mighty movement could 
not be called off of a sudden. An important section of the N-C-O 
wing, especially of Northern India, recoiled on the leader, and made 
as if to break away from him to launch into Civil Disobedience at 
once. The arrest of the Mahatma, quickly followed by a _ sentence of 
6 years, however, came as too stunning a blow, and the whole N-C-O 
camp was shamed into keeping a sort of integrity. But it was non- 
effective, lifeless. The Bardoli programme remained a dead letter; ths 
more ardent extreme wing of the party sat glum, the moderates among 
them formally stuck to their great leader’s last injunction: “spin and 
spin.” They did not actually spin, but said that they were to and 
ought to. Things drifted on like this for over 6 months during which 
time the great N.-C.-O. Congress organisation of 1921 rapidly fell into 
pieces. ) 

When by the middle of the year 1922 Messrs. C. R. Das, Motilal 
Nehru and other leaders, sentenced in the previous December for re- 
fusing to honour H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, were released from jail, 
they saw before them the. plight of the Congress which they had 
themselves built up so laboriously by the sacrifice of all that they 
were worth in life. Around them now gathered the malcontents of 
February last who had opposed the Bardoli decision and who now wanted 
to do their bit of suffering by Civil Disobedience, those whose ardour could 
ill. brook the patient education of the spinning wheel or the tedious 
humdrum of the Bardoli Programme, and those who wanted to shake 
off the general gloom and lethargy settled on the body politic by some 
stimulating change in their surroundings. 

A Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee was thus started with the 
object of finding, out, by extensive tours in the country and by taking 
evidences of leading Congressmen in the far off districts, the prepared- 
ness or otherwise of the country for any form of Civil Disobedience. For 
3 months it thumped the country and the one thing that stood to its 
eredit was the revival in the general political outlook which had been 
up to then fast sinking into oblivion. It gave a decidedly new turn and 

[ To face p. 56, | 
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that was the question of entering the Councils which so long was taboo 
with the Congress. 
The Swarajya Party. 


The Civil Disobedience Committee afterwards turned into what has 
humourously been called a “ Congress Disobedience Comwittee.” It found 
that the country was unprepared for Civil Disobedience, but entered into the 
question of Council entry. The ‘“ wreckers” of Law and Order, if they 
were not well organised for Civil Disobedience, could at least “wreck ” 
the Councils and find in this an exhilarating occupation for their ardent 
spirits. ‘Ihe report of the Committee was unanimous in respect of all 
other matters but this question of Council entry found a strong opposition 
from three of its signatories, viz. Dr. Ansari, Mr. Rajagopalachari, and the 
late Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, while the Other three members of the 
Committee, viz., Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Mr. V. J. Patel were equally strong in its favour. A. great press 
controversy went on for sometime till the 1922 Congress met at Gaya. 
Here Mr. C. R. Das openly stood out for Council entry and a resolu- 
tion. of Pt. Motilal for allowing Congress-men to contest the elections 
was defeated by the great majority of the oithcdox Congressmen who, 
under the lead of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, still went blindly into wherever 
Gardhi’s name would take them. A greater follower of the Mahatma 
than Mr. Rajagopalachari there was none in the whole Congress Camp. 
‘he invocation of the Mahatma’s name broke the spell of reason which 
Pt. Motilal ard Mr.: Das brought into the field. Mr. Das at once tendered 
his resignation ard took up the lead of the minority. This. bold step of a 
Congress President disavowing Congress mandate and leading a movement 
counter to it raised a huge alarm but Mr. Das remained firm and at-once issued 
a manifesto forming.a ‘‘ Congress Khilafat Swarajya Party’, accepting the 
creed of the,.Congress, the principles of non-co-operation, but with this 
difference that the new paity wanted to capture the Councils which in the 
hands of their enemies were forging hourly instruments for their destruction. 
‘the last Assembly and the Provincial Councils had been a pitiable instrument 


in the hards of the bureaucracy, and the Government, aided by their | 


“vopular” Ministers ard the Moderates’ support, had with an awful 
¢allousness and brutality inflicted horrible sufferings on the nationals of the 
country. They scatteréd thé spirit of the Reforms to the winds and used the 
Ministers as tools for further exploitation of the people Measure aiter 
measure of reaction was passed; the Salt Tax doubled, all popular measures 
strangled, and the sublime bureaucracy strutted like a colossus imposing 
their will as the law supreme. Into this citadel of ~ Steel-frame, backed 
by the army of unscrupulous men who would sell their honour and that 
of their family: and country for the privilege of mere licking the boots 
of their masters, their worst ‘sycophants and debauched Indian vested 
interests, the ¢o-aheads of the country resolved to ‘carry the war, to smash 
it if possible, to undermine its ‘strength otherwise, or at least to stop its 
i: flux of strength fromthe degenerates of the country itself. 

After 8 months of an internecine quarrel within the Congress, the new 
party sticceeded in September 1923 to get’ a recognition from the Congress 
snd in tho next October launched out into a campaign to capture-the Councils 
at the forthcoming Novémber eléctions. ‘ 
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The October Manifesto 


The Swarajya Party issued the following manifesto from Al!lahabad dated 
October 14, 1923 over the signature of Pandit Motilal Nehru, General Secretary. 
The principles and policy to be followed by the Swarajya Party 
on its entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
have been sufficiently indicated in the programme of the Party published 
in February last. The relevant part of that programme is given below 
and it is only necessary to explain certain poin'’s and deal with certain 
aspects which the events of the last eight months have brought into 
prominence. 
it will be convenient at the outset to make the position of the 
Swarajya Party in relation to the Indian National Congres perfectly 
clear. It was declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was 
a party within the Congress and as such an integral part of the Con- 
gress. It is not and was never intended to be a rival organisation 
and its promoters have always kept in view the esseutial priociples of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. This position 
has now been made clear by tle resolution of the recent Special Session 
of the Congress which, while affirming these essentia! principles, affords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe in carrying the 
good fight into the enemy’s camp by entering the Courcils. It was 
our earnest desire to arrive at a settlement which would render it 
“unnecessary to continue the separate organization of the Party by in- 
corporating it into the Congress as one of its various departments and 
subjecting it to the control of the general Congress Executive. But 
this desire could not be fulfillkd in view of the terms of the compro- 
mise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Special Sessicn. It is 
obviously impossible to carry out the object in view without an effective 
_ Organization to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the 
Councils. The Swarajya Party must therefore continue to function as 
was Clearly understood throughout the negotiations which ended so 
happily in the compromise adopted by the Congress, It need hardly 
be pointed out that the only right course open to Non-co-operators 
who have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to avail of the 
permission accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Party and 
~ subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course would not only 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise but would defeat the 
very object with which it was sanctioned by tbe Congress. It is the 
first and the foremost duty of the Swarajya Party to guard the honour 
and prestige of the Congress in and out of the Councils and it cannot 
approve the conduct of those non-co-Operating Congressmen who did not 
favour Council-entry before the resolution of the Delbi Special Congress 
and are now setting themselves up as independent candidates without 
agreeing to submit to any disciplne. Such conduct can only bring 
discredit on the Congress, and the so-called Independents cannot but 
be treated by the Party as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect 
counter-propaganda against the Party which is the very thing the 
Congress resolution was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will 
receive no countenance from the Working Committee of the Congress. 


REAL NATURE OF REFORMS, 


The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the British 
in governing India is to serve the selfish intcrests of their own country 
and that the so-called Reforms are a mere blind to further the said 
interests under the pretence of granting responsible government to India, 
the real object being to continue the exploitation of the unlimited 
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resources of the country by keeping Indians permanently in a_subser- 
vient position to Britain and. denying them at home and abroad 
most elementary rights of citizensbip. It is daily becoming abundantly 
clear that the British, while professing equality of treatment, are in 
practice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult 
in all paris of the world where Biitish influence is supreme. The Party 
notes with prde and satisfaction that the people of India are resolved 
to submit no longer to the national humiliation imposed upon them 
by the autocratic will of their British rulers and in full concurrence 
with the Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that Indians have no 
option but to continue to carry on a policy of progressive non-violent 
Non-co-operation with the present system of Government until it is 
radically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 


Whilst the Swarajya Party is convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep in view the various<stages of non-co-operation and 
believes that by entering into the Legislative bodie: it wi.l materia ly 
help the general campaign of non-co-operation, it realises at the same 
time that there ase true nationalists in the country who, without 
agreeing with the principles of non-co-operation, are in sympathy with 
the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils, With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarre). It is open to them if tbey 
sign the Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party witti- 
out identifying themselves’ with the activities of non-co-operators ou:- 
side the Councils by giving the requisite undertaking required by the 
Party from all its members who stand for election, A country engaged 
in fr¢edom’s battle must mobilize all available forces and a national 
soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not be discarded simp.y 
because be is unfit or unwilling to serve in the National Navy and 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself to the discipline 
of the particular department of the nat.onal organization which he elects 
to enter. 1t will be observed that the words used in Article V of the 
Programme of the Party copied below are ‘‘ Nationa’ist candidates” and 
not ‘‘ Party members as candidates.”’ Any nationalist who subscribes 
to the creed of the Congress and to the Council policy of the Party 
can therefore be set up by the Party as its candidate and will not 
thereby become a member of the Party for any other purpose. He 
will however be bound by all the rules which may- be framed by the 
Party to regulate the conduct of Party members of the Councils. Some 
mis-apprebension exists in the public mind as to the exact nature of 
the Congress creed which an intending candidate. who is not already 
a member of the Congress is expected to sign. It is nothing more 
than ‘the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India. by ah 
legitimate and peaceful means’ and his no reference whatever to 
non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted by resolutions passed 
at its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of 
the Creed. The form of the undertaking required is given below. 


ISSUE BEFORE THE ELECTORATES 


In the published programme the immediate objective of the Party 
is stated to be ‘the speedy attainme it of. full dominion status’’ which 
is explained to mean ‘the right to frame a constitution adopting such 
machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and the genius of the people.’’ It is essential for the self- 
‘realization of a people to be free to exeicise their natural.and inherent 
Tight to determine and adopt a system of Government most suited to 
their civilization and their cherished traditions. When. such a system 
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has been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swarajya 
which is the ultimate goal ofnationalist India. The immediate objective 
of the party must necessarily be something falling short of complete 
Swarajya and it is therefore referred to in the programme as the securing of 
the “right to frame a constitution’’ as distinguished from the “ fully 
evolved constitulion’’ itself. The words ‘‘dominion status” are used in 
their well understood technical sense to convey a definite \idea of the 
mature of the constitution to the minds of English statesmen and jurists 
and are not intended to mean any special form of Government estab- 
lished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the ojd 
order of things can give place to the new the authors of the new 
order must have an effective control of the old. In other words, as 
a Mecessary preliminary to the right to frame their own constitution 
of Swarajya the people of India must obtain an effective control of 
the existing machinery and system of Government. To remove all 
doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis 
of the incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control. 
It will not concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments 
of the administration to be obtained by the grace of the Government 
but will insist on a transference of the power to effect the necessary 
reforms from the bureaucracy to the people themselves. Long lists of 
gtievances have been set torth in the election manifestoes of certain 
parties and individuals, but the means suggested for their redress have 
no fascination either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the peop'e of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out 
to secure famine ration for the politically famished people of India but 
will devote a'l its energy to provide them with a feast of substantial 
rights of citizenship which is their due. On questions like the salt tax, 
certification and the Kenya betrayal the Party has no faith in halting 
measures Of the nature suggested in certain quarters but believes in 
the complete eradication of a system which makes such atrocities possible 
as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party considers it 
an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of its 
representatives to engage in such questious as the readjustment of the 
powers and duties. of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya 
Party maintains that the powers those functionaries exercise vest in 
the people by right and can only be properly exercised by their 
Tepresentatives. : 


/ 


THE NATIONAL DEMAND. 


The demand to be made'by the members of the Party on entering 
the Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of 
‘the people of India to comtrol the existing machinery and system’ of 
Government shall forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the 
British Government and the British Parliament. It is no answer to this 
demand to say that the Government of India has no power under the 
Act to entertain it. We know it has not and we do not ask it to 
find some power within the four corners of the Act to deal with it. 
It bas indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed for 
resolutions, or otber motions or with the Act itself. We take the 
position of the Government of india to be precisely what the late 
Lord Morley said, viz, it was that of an agent of the British 
Cabinet. The demand will be addressed to the principal through the 
_ accredit:d- agent as soon as practicable after the results of the elections 
are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in such manner 
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and form as the electcd members: of the Party may determine. It 
will in its, mature be an offer of certain terms which it will be for 
the agent to-accept or refuse om behalf of the principal or take such 
other action thereon as he may be advised, 


The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Assembly 
and the Counci's will depend on the action taken by the Government 
on the demand formulated by them on the lines indicated above. I! 
the right itself is conceded it will be a matter for negotiation between 
the Government and the Nationalist member in the Assembly as to the 
manner in which the right is to be given effect to, But in the event of 
the Government refusing to entertain the said demand or, after agreeing 
to do so, offering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be the duty of the 
members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial Courcils, 
if they constitute a majority, to resort, in, the words of the Party 
Programme, to.a policy of ‘‘ uniform, Centinuous and consistent obstruction 
with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils 
impossible’? The objection that the Government will not have sufficient 
time between the date on which demand is made and the opening Session 
of the legislature to consider itis met by the publication of this manifesto 
which indicates c’early the essential features of the demand and copies 
of which are being forwarded to the India Office and the Government 
‘of India. There is ample time between now and January 1924 for the 
Government to-be prepared to make up its mind at least as to whether 
-it will. dismiss the demand summarily or tiy to arrive at a settlement. 
In the former case the course to be adopted by the Party members of the 
Assembly and the Councils has been Clearly indicated above In the 
‘latter it’ will be easy to arrange the terms and cond.tions on which the 
‘negotiations are to proceed. 


“RELATION TO OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political parties in the country and the people at large that it is pledged 
to obstruction against the Government and not against any other party 
in the Legislature. It will not be inconsitent with its principles to support 
a non-official measure introduced by any other party or group of members 
-if such measure is opposed by the Government. It shall also be alwiys 
Open to members of the Party to accept on such terms and conditions 
as are likely to promote the general policy of the Party, a‘ bonafide”’ 
invitation from any other party or group of members of the Legislature to 
join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government on any non- 
official measure opposed by the Government, or on an official mearure 
opposed by the inviting party or group of members. In the event of 
thesmembers of the Swarajya Party being in a minority they will accept 
such invitation only when they form a majority of the Legislature 
concerned along with the inviting party or group of members. The 
Swarajya Party expects all other parties and elected Indian m-mbers 
in tbe Ass mbly or the Councils to support it whole-heart dly in the 
initial demand sect out above and to that end invites their assistance and 
co-operation in formulating and presenting it. It is impossible to con- 
Ccive that there can be any serious differences between irue nation- 
alists to whicbever party they may be'ovg as to the general attitude 
they ought to take in the Asscmbly and the Council towards a system 
of Government which stands wholly discredied in the eyes of all 
classes of Indians. | 


The agriculturist of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loyalty 
of the Swarajya Party to his cause. He is the back-bone of the 
country and the mainstay of the whole Congress movement, It has 
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now been fully demonstrated that he believes in the Congress and 
the Congress believes in him. The Swarajya Party would miserably 
fail in its primary duty if it did not make the betterment of his. 
deplorable condition its first and fore-most concern. It is a happy 
sign of the times that be is fully convinced that his salvation does 
not lie in the temporaty benefits which a ‘‘benign’’ Government is 
hkely to confer or well-meaning. friends are expected to gain. He 
believes in Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows 
that his party is the party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. 
The case with the landcwning classes is however different and it bas. 
to be noted with regret that tbe tongue of slander bas of late been 
more than usually busy to estrange them from the Swarajya Party. 
All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the prejudice of 
the Party. The Swarajya which the Party aims at is represented as 
scmething which has no place whatever for this ancient order the 
members cf which have in the past furnishcd many a brilliant chapter 
to the history of the country, and even in these degenerate days have 
a number cf aident nationalists among them. ‘The Party can only 
appeal to these latter to set at rest the doubts and misgivings of 
their less enlightened brethrcn by explaining to them the obvious 
fect that those who desire to help in the building up of Swarajya 
cannot possibly dream of such madness as to uudermine the very 
fcundations of scCiety as it has existed for hundreds of years in 
India by trying to eliminate an important and influential class 
from it. Trve it is that the Party stands for justice to the tenant 
but poor indeed will be the quality of that justice if it involves any 
injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only by serv- 
ing the true interests of both that it can find a _ solid base for 
Swarajya and is pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the 
cther in its hour of need. It welccmes nationalist Zemindars who. 
intend contesting the elections as comrades in arms if they will only 
agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-operation with the 
Party which they are bound to have witbin the limitations of tbeir 
well-known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya 
Section of the Party is open to all who will satisfy the very simple 
conditions to which mo true nationalist can have any possible objec- 
tion. For reactionaries, whether they are Zemindars or others, the 
Party has no sympathy whatever. 

There are certain other points which have’ formed the subject of 
enquiry but it is obviously impossible to go into further details in 
this manifesto. Much will depend upon the circumstances which will 
arise after the elections are over. It will then be for the elected 
members to decide what course to adopt keeping in view the prin- 
ciples of non-violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 
that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 


Hostile Influences, 


These are the broad lines of work whicb the Party has laid out 
for itself. How far it will meet with success depends on the support 
it receives from the public in general and the electorates in particular. 
As is well-kncwn, it starts on the campaign with a heavy handicap. 
Many of its best’ men have been disqualified by the Government 
from voting o~ standing for election for no other crime than the 
love for ‘their country. Crippled as it has thus become, it has only 
had a free hand in the matter of the forth-coming elections since 
the last Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have 
been at work against it which it is meedless to enter into as the 
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Party knows no going back whn it has once entered the field and 
will fight to the last man if the country will accept its services. It 
does not admit that any ot its members has really lost the privilege 
of seeking suffrage of his countrymen and will set up some of them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly im posed 
upoa them. By doing so the Party offers the Government an opportu- 
uity to remove’ those disqualifications and make the elections a fair 
test of the real feeling in the country. But if the Government, which 
boasts of having conceded a sub-tantial measure of responsible Govern- 
ment to the people of India, cannot have the courage to admit men 
of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the Legislatures of the 
country, it stands self-condemned. The Party fu'ly trusts that the 
peop'e will stand by it in electing its candilates and thereby help- 
ing to expos> the fraud practised during the last three years in 
their names. Detailed instructions in thi,.behalf will follow. 


ANNEXURE 4A. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROGBAMME OF THE SWARAJYA PARTY, 
J.—The goal of the Party is the attainment of Swarajya, 


IIf.—The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy attainment of fall 
Dominion status, that is, the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopt- 
ing such machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the country 
-and to the genius of the people. 


1V.—The Party will formulate a definite programme of organising and instruct- 
ing the electors of the Legislatures in the country. 


V.—The Party will set up Nationalist candidates throaghout the country to 
contest and secure the seats in the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the forth- 
coming general elections on the following basis :— 


(a) They will, when they ate elected, present on behalf of the country its 
legitimate demands as formulated by the Party, as soon a: the elections are over 
and ask for their acceptance and fulfilment, within a reasonable time, by the 
‘Government. 


(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members bzlonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible but b2fore adopting such a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, if n2cessary, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this bahalf. 

(c) Detailed instractions in this behalf will be given by the Paity after the 
elections are over, | 


(d) In no case will any member of the Party a:cept office. 


ANNEXURE B. 
MEMBERS’ FoRM OF UNDERTAKING, 


o cba Downe dees vaviedses ond genous eta ger ste vig bigs overs ansGlbbeasuacd esses ebiibeaiieneeeme 
cms acs ; being a member of the Swarajya Party of the Indian National 
Congress, do hereby offer myself as a candidate on behalf of the said party for 
election to the Legislative Assembly (or Council) from the Constituency of ste = 

ees and declate that if my candidature is approved by the General Council 
(or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and policy of the 
Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 22nd February, 
1923, and shall strictly conform to all rules and directions which may have been, 
or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Council of the Party or 
@ Sub-Committee appointed by either of the said QOouncils regulating the conduct 
of elections by members of the Party. I further agree that in case I am duly 
elected I shall faithfully observe all rules and catry out all instructions which 
may from time to time be issued by the General Council for the guidance of the 
elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council, 
and if at any time I feel unable to carry out such instructions [I sha!l forthwith 
Tesign my seat and seck re-election if so advised, 
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Following this general declaration of policy the Swarajists went 
forward to the polls at the Council Elections in November last. The whole 
country rang with their exultant battle-cry, and their success, judging from 
the short time that they had since the Delhi compromise to free themselves 
from fear of an anti-Congress mandate, and organise themselves against 
the Moderate-official group on one side and the militant no-changers who 
still bore a secret grudge against the Nehru-Dasites on the other, was 
beyond all measure phenomenal. The elections broke the inertia of a year, 
and there was the birth of a new spirit in the country. Never before had 
there been such wide-spread and genuine enthusiasm among the educated 
classes. It seemed as if the mephetic influence that Bardoli had spelled 
over them was blown away, and _ success after success impelled the 
-Swarajist enthusiasm to rise to a height which almost rivalled the best days 
of the N-C-O under Gandhi. The record of the last elections will be 
found elsewhere. But a controversy into which the Dasites were led and 
which at one time threatened to split the party once more came after the 
elections. Lord Lytton in Bengal called for Mr. Das on December 11th 
and asked him to form the Bengal Ministry. What happened in the inter- 
view is not known but after consulting his party Mr. Das declined. On 
December 16th and 17th was held the famous Swarajist meeting at Calcutta 
which framcd what is known as the Bengal Pact, since then repudiated by 
the Congress and subjected to acrimonious criticisms in the nationalist press. 


The following resolutions were passed at this Swarajya party conference : 
| A.—Hindu—Muslim Pact 
It is resolved that in order to establish real fonudation of Self-Government in this 
province it is necessary to bring about a pact between the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of Bengal dealing with the rights of each community when the foundation of Self 
Government is secured. 
Be it resolved that : 
oe: (a) REPRESENTATION IN COUNCIL 
Representation in the Bengal Legislative Council be on. the population basis with 
separate electorates subject to tuch adjustment as may be necessary by the All-India- 
Hinda-Muslim Pact and by the Ktilafat and the Congress. 


(b) REPRESENTATION IN LOCAL BopIEgs 


Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 40* in every district — 
60 to the community which is in the majority, ani 40 to the minority: Thus in a 
district where the Mabomedans.are in majority they will get 60 per cent. Similarly 
where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 60 per cent. and the Mahbomedans 
40 cent. The question as to whether there should be separate or mixed electorates 
is postponed for the present to ascertain the views of both communities, 

* This may be further considered, 
(c) GOVERNMENT Posts 


55 per cent. of the Government posts should go to the Mahomedans to be worked 
out in the following manner :— | 

Fixing of tests of different claises of appointments, The Mahomedans satisfying 
‘the least test should b> preferred till the above percentage is attained; and after that 
according to the proportion of 55 to 45 the former to the Mahomedans and the latter 
to the non-Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts ray 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

. (d) RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


(1) In not allowing any resolution or enastment which affects the religion 

- Of any of the different communities without the consent of 75 per cent. of the elected 

members of that community. (2) In not allowing music in procession before any morque, 
(3) In not interfering with cow killing for religious tasriticcs, 
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(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment in respect of cow-killing for 
food will be taken up in the Council. Endeavcur should be mace by members of both 
the communities cutside the Council to bring about an understanding between the 
communities. (5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such a 
manner as not to wound the religious feeling of the . Hindus. (6) In providing for the 
formation every year of representative Committees in every sub-division, of which 
half the members should be Mahomedans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from amoog themselves with power to prevent or arbitrate upon aby dispute 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance with provision hereinbetore stated, 

B.—Programme of the Party within the Council. 

That with reference to the work witkin the Council, be it resolved that the following 
steps should be taken in the following order, . 

(1) To insist on the release of all political prisoners, (2) To insist on the with- 
drawal of all repressive laws. , ‘ 

(3) To recommend to the Assembly for the repeal of all repressive legislation. 

(4) Formulation of national demands for the province, which should be at least 
of effective provincial responsible Government, (5) Vote of no-confidence on Ministers, 
if necessary. (6) Reduction or refusal of salary to Ministers, if necessary. 

(7) All measures proposed by the Government to be rejected or postponed till 
the grant of the national demand. (8) If the Budget comes up before euch gravt it 
should be thrown out, unless in the meantime there is a change of situation which indicates 
an honest inclination on the part of Government to concede the demands, in which 
case the party will meet to reconsider the situation. 

(9) The party will act as a whole.and the decision of the majority will be implicitly 
obeyed by all the members (10) Every member will attend unless prevented by 
illness or very urgent considerations, 

(11) No Swarajist should accept cffice until the national demand is granted. 

Be it further resolved that with regard to the work within the Ccuncil the whole 
progiamme is subject to such revision or modification as the All-Ind:a Swarajya- 
Council may think necessary, © : 


he Meeting at Cocanada 


On December 18th a communique was addressed by Mr. C. R. Das, 
the President and Pt. Motilal Nehru, the General Secretary of the All- 
India Swaraj Party to all elected members of the Legislative Assembly 
ard the Provincial Councils as follows :— | 

“ Electiors to the various legislatures in the country have been 
completed ard it is time to explore the avenues for common wunder- 
standing among all the nationalist members as to the general principle and 
policy to be followed by them. The Swarajist members are bound by 
terms of their undertakings to follow the instructions issued by the 
General Council of the Swarajya party and a meeting of that Council 
has been called at Coconada during the Congress week to settle a line 
of action to be adopted by the party and also to formulate a Demand 
on behalf of india to be presented to the British Government:  [t is 
expected that all nationalist members of legislatures other than Swarajists 
will join the latter in that demand ani also in other matters so far as 
they are found to be in conformity with their own views.” 

Accordingly, the General Council of the party met at Cocanada on 
the 30th and 81st December, ond passed the following resolutions :— 

“Whereas the Reforms introduced by the Government of India 


Act, 1919, have repeatedly been pronounced by the Indian National — 


Congress and all shades of Indian public opinion to be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and Whereas the events of the last three years, and the work- 
ing of the Legislatures inaugurated under the said Act during that period, 
have amply justified the Indian public and shown beyond all doubt 
that the said Legislatures are not only utterly powerless to protect the 
true i:.terests of the Indian people ard secure to them the most elementary 
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rights of citizenship but are entirely unable to defend them from uational 
humiliation. at home and abroad, ard 

“Whereas the Swarajya Party of the Indian National Congress by 
its programme adopted in 1923 laid down certain lines of political work 
including entry into the said Legislatures having for its immediate 
objective the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopting 
such system and machinery as are ‘most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius of the people, and 

“Whereas in pursuance of the said programme the Swarajya Party 
has succeeded in winning a substantial number of seats in the said 
Legislatures at the General Election just concluded, 


“This meeting of the General Council of the Swarajya Party held 
at Cocanada on this, the 30th day of Dec. 1923, expresses its full agreement 
with the resolutions passed at the several sessions of the Indian National 
Congress to the effect that Irdia is fully fit for Swarajya and that 
there is no justification for witholding it from the Indian people any 
longer, and this meeting demands that steps be forthwith taken to 
establish full responsible Govt. in Irdia, ard this meeting is of opinion 
that with a view to ersure a proper atmosphere for the said purpose 
the following’ prelimirary measures should be immediately adopted :— 

I. “ That the ‘elected members of the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
tures do immediately present a Demand to Govt. asking for: 


(a) Immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma Gandhi. 


(b) The immediate ard unconditional release of all other political 
prisoners convicted or urder trial in India and of persons 
detained in Irdia or foreign countries for political reasons. 

(c) Immediate suspension of the operation -of all oppressive laws 
and orders passed thereunder, and a 


(d) The immediate summoning of a Round Table Conference of 
representatives of whom one-third shall be elected by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, one-third 
by the Irdian National Congress, ard. one-third shall be 
rominated by Government or elected by such other com- 
munities as Government may desire. 3 


| If. © This Conference will negotiate with Government with a view to 
determine the principle of the Constitution for India which shall provide 
inter-alia — 7 > | 
(a) For declaration of rights on the lines of the resolution adopted 
by the Indian National Congress at Anritsar in 1919, and 
(b) For full control of the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, 
in all matters of legislative administration, civil and military 
and finance and over the services, imperial and provincial, as 
the case may be. | : 


The decision’ of the said Conference anived at as a result of the 


_ said negotiations will then be laid before a new Legislature elected on 
a wider franchise than at present, to be determined by the said Round 


Table Confererce, ard the said Legislature shall have power to frame 
a constitution for India on the basis of the said decisions and the 
Constitution so framed shall then be presented to the Imperfal Parlia- 
ment to be accepted and embodied in a Statute. . 


9 ’ 
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Further Resoiutions were adopted next day as follows :—' 


III. That the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party 
with the addition of Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, V. Ramdas, and Dr. 
Moonjee be empowered to adopt such amendments to the Provisional 
Demand already published ‘as are not inconsistent with the principles 
and policy of the Party. The said Committee is requested to attend 
the meeting of the elected members of the Legislatures at Lucknow 
on the yth January 1924 and to carry out the amendments: aforesaid 
without any further reference to the General Council. 


That the Demands as finally settled at Lucknow, after being signed 
by as many elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the various 
Provincial Legislative Councils both present and absent from the Lucknow 
meeting as are willing to join in it, be presented, to the British Cabinet 
and the Government of India .by registered post. That the Leader of 
the Party in the Assembly to be elected at the meeting in Lucknow 
will put a question at an early meeting of the Assembly asking the 
Government what steps it proposes to take on. the said demand. 


GENFRAL INSTRUCTION FOR MEMBERS 


IV. The future action of the members of the Party in the Assembly 
and Provincial Councils will be regulated according to the following 
instructions. | 


I. In the event of the Government accepting the principle of the 
demand or taking time to consider it, the Leader of the Party in 
consultation with such other members of the Assembly as may be elected 
for the purpose shall put himself in communication with the Govern- 
ment and arrange all preliminaries in regard to the various items con- 
stituting the said demand. Provided. that no modification of any of the 
Sub-Clauses of Clause I shall be accepted without the sanction of 
the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party. Provided 
further that the line of action to be adopted by the members vf the 
Party in the Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council before 
the acceptance of the demand by the Government shall be regulated 
by such instructions as the Executive Committee of the Genersl Council 
of the Party may issue in that bshilf from time to time. ee 

In the event of the Government refusing to entertain the said 
demaid after agreeing to do so offering terms which are not accepted, 
it shall be the duty of the members of the Party to resort to a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a view to make 
Government through the Councils impossible. Such obstruction should 
be offered on all occasions when the members of the Party by 
themselves or by joining any other palty or group of members of 
the Assembly are in a position to defeat the (Government. On other 
occasions the members of the Party in the Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils of Bengal, United Provinces, Central Provinces and Bombay will 
take no part in the proceedings and the following instructions will 
be followed :— , : 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBSTRUCTION, ETC. 
1. «The members of ‘the party will accept no office in the gift of the 
Government with or without salary or other remuneration. 
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2. No member of the -Party shall agree to be on thé panel of chair- 
men nominated by the President or to serve on any Select or Stand- 
ing Committee or Commission nor take part in the voting for the 
election of members to any Select or Standing Committee or Commission 
except when the formation of such Committee or Commission can be 
made impossible by a majority voting against every person proposed for 
election. | 

3. Members are at liberty to exercise the right of interpellation with 
a view to elicit information. It is expected that questions will be so 
framed as not to contain or imply a request for the redress of any 
grievance. 

4. No member of the Party shall move any resolution or introduce 
a bill. Provided that it shall always be open to members of the Party 
to accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the 
general policy of the Party an invitation from any other party or group 
of members to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Govern- 
ment on any non-official motion or measure opposed by the Government 
or on any official motion or measure opposed by the inviting party . 
or group of members. Such invitation shall only be accepted when the 
members of the party by themselves or with the inviting party or group 
of members form a majority of the Legislature concerned. 


5. When members of the party are voting on any motion all members 
of the Partly shall be bound to go into the same lobby. 


_6. All demands for grants in the Legislative Assembly shall be 
wholly opposed, thus ensuring the total rejection of the budget. 


7. All demands for grants in the Provincial Council shall also be 
opposed provided that it shall be open to members of the Party with the 
previous sanction of the Executive Committee of the General Council to 
abstain from voting’ on any demand for a grant if there are special reasons 
im any province for such abstention. 

& All questions of doubt or difficulty not covered by these instruc- 
tions or requiring the interpretatfon of these instructions may, if necessary, 
be referred to the Executive Committee of the General Council and the 
decision of that Committee on such questions shall be final. 


9, The members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Councils 
will select a Leader and, such other office-bearers as may be necessary 
at an early date. ? 

10. As very few members of the Party have been elected to the 
Legislative Councils of Madras and the Punjab and no combination with 
other parties or groups of members is likely to be effective, the Swarajist 
members of the said Legislative Councils will not take part in the proceed- 
ings and attend from time to time only with the object of preventing 
‘vacancies. ? | 

11. These instructions do not apply to the Legislative Council. of 
Bihar and Orissa as no members of the Party as such were sent up 
for election to. that Council. It is expected that the Nationalist members 
of the said Council will frame their own rules on the lines of these instruc- 
_ tions so far as possible. 
| 12. It is recommended that all Swarajists and other Nationalist members 
shall attend the meeting of the Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
dressed in pure Khaddar. 
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The Lucknow Swarajict Conference 

As decided at Coconada a Conference of Swarajist and non-Swarajist 
members of the legislative bodies in India met in the Rifah-i-am hall, 
lucknuow, on January 9th. to discuss the terms of the D#mManps to be 
presented to the Govt. Mr. C. R.. Das presided. The attendance was 
however very meagre, and contrary to expectations, there was not much 
of enthusiasm. Very few Council members from the distant provinces 
attended and even the members of the U. P. Council did not join whole- 
heartedly. The 1eason was that by some mischance the letters inviting 
the members were mysteriously miscarried by the post. 

At the outset Pandit Motilal Nehru made a statement explaining the 
olject of the meeting and regretting that out of 600 invitations issued by 
him to the elected members of the Legislatures only Wery few attended and 
that therefore it was not proper to decide the question of the demands finally 
at the meeting. However, he said, the demands drafted were such that 
nobody could have any objection to any of them. They, in his opinion, would 
meet the desire of the most loyalists of loyalists, of the most extre- 
mist of extremists, and even of the Government. He however asked 
the non-Swarajist members present not to be affected in considering the 
drait by the fact that it was framed by the Swaraj party, but to 
treat it only as a draft made by some one and then consider it. He 
also remarked that the decision of this conference could not be treated 
as final as a large number of members could not be present due to 
non-receipt of invitations. He suggested that the demand might be 
circulated to the Council members and that another Conference of a few repre- 
sentatives from every Council might be called at Delhi at the end of the 
mouth. This proposal was strongly objected to by a member of the Bihar 
Council and by Mr. Ramdas as it would lead to great delay. They maintained 
that the ultimate decision as to the form of the demands should rest 
with the Swarajists. and not with all sections of the elected members. 
But both Mr. Das and Pandit Nehru disagreed with this view and the 
few Nationalists that were there expressed the desire that members 
of their party should be given more time to think over the form that 
the demands should take. There was some difference of opinion as to whether 
the Executive of the Swarajya Party had the final voice in the shaping 
of demards or whether the elected members should be given a free 
hard in shaping it. After some discussion on the night of the 9th and 
afternoon of the 10th it was finally resolved by those who were present 
that the demand as drafted at Cocanada should be circulated to the 
elected members of the Legislatures in the country and that another . Con- 
ference of the elected members should be held at Delhi at the end of 
the month and that the demard.as finally approved at the Delhi meeting was 
to be presented by the members of the Assembly and that signatures 
of the provincial members who might be willing to sign the demand might be 
subsequently obtained. In view of the very informal nature of the 
Conference aid the small attendance no formal resolutions were passed 
except deciding upon postponting the matter. 


THE PUNJAB AND MADRAS. 


This infructuous Conference was followed by a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the General Council of the Swaraj party with Mr. Das in the 
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chair. The Punjab Swarajist members complained agains. tlie uaworkable 
nature of the instruction issued by the meeting held as Cocanada and 
said that on communal questions arising in the Punjab the Hiadu Swaraj- 
ists could not but vote with the other Hindu members and that restraint 
placed upon them in such matters could not: be enforced. 


As regards instruction No. 10 which required the members not to 
take part in the proceedings of the Council, it was strongly objected to by 
the Punjab and Madras members. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


With regard to the Central Provinces those present from that province 
explained that the Government. had placed at the fore-front of their 
programme tor the opening session those very important bills which were 
all beneficial measures. The Land Settlement Bill which was intended to 
prevent the ryot from being overtaxed by executive action ; the bill te 
prohibit opium smoking and the third bill to improve the Klementary 
Education Act came on the first day of the Council. The people stood to 
gain a great deal-if the Swarajist members of the Council would get those 
Bills through the Council in the from in which they wanted them. 
So they wanted to have instructions from the party as to whether 
they should reject even these Bills or whether they should allow them 
to pass in the Council. It was decided that the measures should be 
opposed in spite of their beneticial nature and that they should not be 
allowed to pass in the Council. 


The Executive Committee then passed the following resolution. — 


“Under the resolution 4 passed by the Genera! Vouncil at Coconada, leaving it to 
this Committee to issue instructions to Tegulate the action of the members of the 
party in the Assembly and Provinciai Couucils before the final acceptauce oF rejecti- 
on of the national demand, it is resolved that the instructions coptained in the said 
resolution will * generally apply with this exception that resvlutious consistent with 
the principle of non-co-operation may be moved in the Assembly and the Provin- 
cial Councils on occasions when defeat of the Government is fairly certain, 


“While deploring the action of certain Swarajist members of Madras and the 
Punjab VUouncils in permitting public criticism of instruction No. 10 issued by the 
General Council without wartivg tor the decision of the Executive Committee on their 
Tepresentation, it is explained that the said instruction in nv way affects the general 
Tule. Whenever Swarajist members of Provincial Councils can combine with otber 
patties or groups of membzre to defeat Government, they are at liberty to do wu. 
In cases where successful / obstruction is not pvS3ible or is very bghly improbable 
instruction No. 10 is a. necessary corollaty trom preceding instructions. It was 
designed to safeguard small minorities of Swarajists such as those in Madras and 
the Punjab Councils from being led into ineffective combinations and futile opposi- 


tion of Government, But on occasions when the defeat otf the Govt. 18 assured by such 


minorities joining with other parties, there 1s nothing tu prevent them from doing so. 


The Delhi Conference 


After ‘Lucknow the activities of the Swarajists were directed in their 
respective proviuces in their local councils, and the General Council of 
the Party concentrated itself at Delhi against the Legislative Assembly. 


Their work in the provincial Councils and the Assembly is detailed else- 


where in the section on Council proceedings. At Delhi, after numerous 
informal conferences, the joint conference of the Swarajist and non- 
Swarajist members of the legislatures was held on 3rd. February at Raisina 
with Mr. C. R Das in the chair. 
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There were in all about eighty members present including the Right 
Honble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr. R. P. Karandikar, 
Lala Sukhbir Sinha, Mr. Vedamurthi, Raja Rampal Singh, Syed Raja 
Ali, Dr. Ganesh Prashad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
Moulana Abdul Kalam Azad. 


Pundit Motilal Nehru explained at the outset the circumstances which 
brought about the meeting. The National Demand as drafted at Cocanada 
ard co.firmed at Lucknow had, he said, received the support of fifty 
members cf the Legislative Assembly and two hundred persons belonging 
to various provincial Legislative Councils. This Conference was convened 
to consider the various items of the National Demand and the form 
and manner in which they should be presented. . 

Mr. Baria, a Moslem Member from the Punjab, observed that there was no 
necessity for pressing the National Demand draited by the Swaraj Party 
as there was already a motion by Mr. Rangachariar in the Legislative 
Assembly, but if the National Demand was to be considered and presented 
to the Government then he strongly urged adequate representation of 
Mahomedan interests in constituting a Round Table Conference. 


Mr. Dumasia, on behalf of the Parsis, promised support in. the Assembly 
io all motions meant for the good of the people. He incidentally informed. 
the meeting that his resolution in the Assembly for a Round Table Con- 
ference to solve differences between the Government and Non-co-operators 
had been disallowed. ; | 


Mr. Patel thought that they should consider if the best method of 
approaching the question of National Demand was to move a suitable 
amendment to Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution in the Assembly. 


Mr, Jayakar pointed out that the first business before them was 
to ascertain how many were agreed in asking for Dominion Status and 
then to proceed step by step as to how to present the demand. 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Conference to decide whether they were in 


favour of immediate responsible Government or responsible Government 
bv instalments. | 


The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, as a member of the Liberal 
party, opined that there was no objection to the demand for Dominion Status. 
He was perfectly willing to agree that it was high time that a demand 
for full responsible Government should be made, but if it was for full 
Responsible Government immediately ‘then they must put off for some 
time military, naval and foreign and _ political departments because even 
with the best will in the world the Government could not make over these 
branches to popular control. 


President :—Suppose the details of the demand for full responsible 
Government are left to be decided by the Round Table Conference ? 

The Right Hon’ble Sastri: ‘Then I am perfectly agreeable. 

After further discussion, the following resolution was arrived at :— 


“ This Conference is of opinion that the Government be asked to take 
a for the establishment of full responsible Government 
in india.” 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution and Mr, Kelkar seconded it. 

Mr. Rangachariar in supporting the resclution said that his own 
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motion in the Legislative Assembly expanded this and was more specific 
in character, namely, revision of the Government of India Act for securing 
Dominion Status and provincial autonomy, but the question of form and 
means would be judged by the committee of the Round Table Conference. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri tentatively accepted the 
resolution subject to the qualifications and reservations which he would 
press if given an opportunity to do so in the Round Table. Conference 
or in the Committee. 

Lala Lajpat Rai thought that the resolution as moved by Mr. Jinnah 
was an expression of the opinion strengthening the motion of Mr. Rangachariar 
in the Assembly. 

_ The resolution was put and carried. 

The Conference without discussion adopted the following resolution 
on the motion of the Hon’ble R.°P. Kara:dikar, seconded by Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas :— 

“ This Conference proposes that either a Committee ar a Round Table 
Conference of public men representing various communities and interests 
be appointed with a view to consider. and recommend measures for the 
purpose of establishing full responsible Government.” 


The Conference then adjourned till the next day, 


Meanwhile a commitiee of the Assembly members consisting of three 
Swarajists namely Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr, N. 
C. Kelkar and three non-Swarajists, namely Mr. Rangachariar, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had. been sitting 
since the last night with a view to arrivibg at a united and common amendment 
to Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution regarding the Dominion’status. 

Next day, Feb. 4th. the Conference of the Members of the Legis- 
lature resumed sitting. Mr.C. R. Das presided. Attendance was thinner 
than before and among those absent were Mr. Sastri, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Rangachariar. Two more resolutions were adopted, 
one expressing the opinion of the Conference that with a view to ensure 
proper atmosphere, the following steps should be immediately adopted : 

“ That a demand should be immediately presented to the Government 
of India for (a) the immediate and unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi, 
(b) the immediate 4nd unconditional release of all other persons con- 
victed or under trial in India or detained in India on political grounds; 
and (c) the immediate suspension of repressive laws and the orders 
passed thereunder pending the deliberations of the Round Table Conference.” 


~The next resolution adopted declared that the décisions arrived at by 


the Round Table Conference should be placed before a newly elected 


Legislature for their approval and presentation to the British Parliament 
to be embodied in a Statute. | 

A speaker raised the point as to whether a new Assembly . would 
be elected on thé same basis as the existing Assembly. Mr. Das replied 


that it was for the Conference to decide all these points. The real 


question was to see whether there came a change of heart in the Government. 


The Conference next appointed a small Committee to secure signa- 
tures to the National Demand and forward it to the Government and 


supplement it later by ~ more signatures from the Provinces as these 


were obtained. 
r 
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The New Party Formation 


The identity of the Swarajists in the Legislative Assembly merges at 
this point into a new coalition of Swarajists-Irdeperdents, later known as 
the new Natioralist paity, about which a fuller account is given on p. 122. 
The main work of the Central Swarajists erds here with the formation 
of a new paity of 72 Assembly members, amongst whom were 48 Swarajists, 
pledgcd to act in conceit. As to the work done by this new party in the 
Legislative Assembly, the following account was given by Pt. Motilal 
Nehiu before a Bombay audience on Apuiil 18th. last :— 

A National demand in complete accordance with the Swarajist programme 
was formulated and presented by way of an amendment to. a resolution atking 
for the establishment of full retponsible Government in India. That amendment 
was carried by the overwhelming majority of 76 to 48 (see p. 145). Wethen waited for 
the retpcnse, It came at last, but turned cyt to be highly unsatisfactory. All 
was now resdy for the first attack, and it Was delivered when the first four 
demands for grants came up for discutsion. These, as you know, were rejected one 
alter the other, They related to Customs, Income tax, Salt and Opium. The money 
demanded was to run these departments which raised revenue on these heads. The 
mianing of the refusal to grant money to run these departments, was that there 
wceuld be no agency to release the revenue, and when it is borne in mind that it 
is the revenue from these four scurces which eupplied the sinews of war to the 
Goverrment of India, it will be easily understcod that the vote of the Assembly 
war tantamount to paralysing the Government of India, That would of course be 
e80, only if the Government of India were beund by the vote of the Assembly, 
which is not the case in this country, The actual rerult therefore was simply 
this. From the Swaraj‘st point of view, the: Government was driven to carry on 
by the exercise of its autocratic powers, and not by the vote of the Assembly, 
and from the point cf view of other Nationalists, it was the mort emphatic 
protest tbat cculd be lodged against the action of the Government, Both objects 
were thus fully achieved. Under the rules governing free representative institutions if 
applicable to this country the Government would have lain prostrate at the fect 
of the Assembly. It was saved only by its autocratic powers. 


THE CHIVALROUS COURSE. 


-Now, I come to the eecond stage, which bas been characterised as showing 
a great weakness on cur part; I mean the attitude we-took in relation to the 
Temaining demands for grants, It was of ccurse open to us to refuse them as we 
had done in the first feur, but we adopted a more chivalrous course. All the 
remaining grants put together could not tvffice to run any considerable part of 
the machinery of the administration, civil or military. The refusal of there grants 
would therefore have amounted to a wmutiliation of tbe prostrate form which lay 
before us without materially improving tbe position. We refraincd from this procese 
of wmutiliation and allowed our soldiers to play a more innocent gsme. Some of 
them .were anxicus to show their capacity for dealing with the merits of the 
demands, and we allowed them to bave their own way. Then came the final act 
in this drama or tragedy, whatever you may call it, I mean the Finance Bill, At 
the call of the whips the soldiers rallied fresh and strong and fell into lize aga‘n 
for the final attack which however was not delivered till every precauticn bad been 
taken to cover a possible retrcat in the event of some unexpected mishap. This 
was done by putting in a number of amerdments reducing the various new taxes 
proposed in the Bill, while the main attack was to be directed against the Bill 
itself as a whole. The discussion of the amendments on the previous evening at 
our Party meeting put cur friends of the Pr ss cff the scent, and they flashed 
mestages across the ccuntry and the teas, infirming the world that the Swarajists’ 
attack on the Firance Bill was to teke the form of amendments to cleuses. Many 
of the Swarajists themselves were unaware that the main attack was to be dei: 
vered against the Bill iteelf, They were made to march as it were under sealed 
orders. Early next morning at 6 0’Clock Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya informed 
me ot the readiness of the Non-Swaraj group of the Nationalist Party to take part 
in the main attack. Nothing could better please the Swarajist. who were spoil- 
ing for a big fight. The rally.was sounded, and the Swarajists and Non-Swarajists 
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cheerfully answered, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya led the attack by opposing 
the introduction of the Finance Bill, He dealt with the subject thoroughly and 
with his usual eloquence, Sir Malcolm Hailey then made a feeble stand against 
Malaviyaji’s condemnation of the Government, This was followed by a short speech 
from me, and the next momenft the Bill was thrown out by a majority, Thus 
ended the budget discussion but not the Finance Bill; for it came back the next 
day with a recommendation from the Vicercy to pass it with certain modifica- 
tions. This was in effect a command which the Assembly was called upon to 
obey with a loaded pistol pointed at its head. The Government had taken steps 
to fill vacancies among its supporters and we had the pleasure of seeing a vice-Roy 
in the Assembly Chamber, I mean the gentleman who was appuiutcd in place of 
Mr. K. ©. Roy absent on deputation to England; When and bow Mr, Roy resigned 
his seat, whether by wire from Bombay or by wireless from mid-ocean, was not 
explained. These expedients however did not succeed, A faint murmur of ‘Aye” 
was heard from the Treasury Benches followed by the roar of ‘Noes’ from various 
other parts of the Assembly Chamber and the Finance Bill was finally laid to 
Tett so far as the Assembly was concerned, 


LABOUB PARTY AND LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


There are two charges laid at our door by Mcderates, The first is, that it is suicida! 
filly to estrange ‘‘friends of India in England,” There are in England, I admit, both 
true and false friends ot India. I am only concerned with the tormer,-and | can aseure 
ycu that there is not one among them who wculd be estranged from us by our 
standing upon our rights and tying cu) utmost to shake off the chaina tba. bind 
us. The second charge is that we bave not given the Labour Government a chance. 
I deny this charge alse. Those who make it do not know what they are talking 
about. Yon may take it frm me that the Labour Governmeunt’s only chance lies 
in our standing upright. We canuet porsibly etrengthen them by lying low, There 
is only «ne word in the English vocabulary for a man who can hit back but 
does not do to. That is a word of six letters beginning witb © and ending with 
D. I iIeave it to yeu to find cut that word, I have faith in the Labvur Party, 
but 1 Fave no faith in a Labour Government, Ae has been pointed «ut, Labour 
is only in Office ard not in power. It has to tprak at one time with the voice 
of the Tory and at another with the voice of the Liberal, whichever Party it 
wishes to be supported by. We have heatd Mr, MacDunalo’s threat to us when he 
was abcut to enter Office, He taid that the Labour Government would not be 
cowid down by the Swarajistte. In that threat [- don’t hear the voice of 
Mr. MacDonald the L:adcr of the Labour Party. It is clearly that of a Tory 

with kut a faint note of Liberalism on it, Where I can easily recognise the 
Labeur Leacer is in the letter which he wrote in Apnl 1918 :— 

‘Whatever form the Government wachinery might take, two things must be 
“granted. In the first place the Vicercy’s Ccuncil must be of the Dature of a 
cabinet and must be rsetponsible to the Tepresentative authorities, In the secund place 
India must kave control over ber own finances. | hope that broad-minded wisdom 
is to assist both of us to arrive at a Lappy conclusion,’ 


I can only reprat the hope which I expressed in the Assembly that this 
broad-minded wisdom would be brought to bear upon the demand preserted by us. 


As to our action manwhile, in the worcs of Abraham Lincoln, 1 said: “ With malice 
towards pone, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, we strive cn to finish the work we are in.” | cannot believe that 
Laboar has gone back upon its principles so soon atter entering upon cffice, The 
teal mind of Labour is not to be gathered from : fficial pronouncements of members 
of the Cabinet, but from the accredited organs of the party. The “ Daily Herald” 
and the “New Leader” have both supported our claim to the full. [f we wish to 
profit by their tupport, we can only deserve it by behaving - like men, 


We bave done little, [ut what is that little? On this solemn occasion of the 
anniversary of the Jallianwalla, | put it to you in all bumility, whether we have not 
created a crisis such as the Government bas never ben confronted with before, 
We have not shed a drop of blood, We hace not crawled on our bellies We have 
stood erect a8 men in asserting our birth-right, We have made a brave show of 

Kbadder in tbe citadel of the bureaucracy. We have planted the National flag 
. in the heart of the Council Chamber, We have driven the Government to cast 
Off ite mask of governing through the representatives of the people, and have 
compelled it’ to carry on the administration by its own autocratic powers, 
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The National Conference 
DELHI—FEBKUARY 22VD, 1924. 


In contrast to these activities of the’ Swarajists, the Moderates 
or Liberals held a ‘conference of their own under the auspices 
of the Besantite National Convention inaugurated last year at Delhi. 
The second session of this National Conference commenced its sitting 
on Feb. 22nd at Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
Among those present were Dr. Annie Besant, the convener, the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Purshottamdas Thakuidas, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Karandikar, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, Messrs 
Khaparde, Natesan, Vedamurti, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, 
Dr. ‘Gour, Venkatapatti Raju, Rama lJyengar, Belvi,, Lohakare, Kabiruddin 
Ahmed, K. C. Neogy, Moulvi Abdul Kasity, K. K. Chandra, 8. N. Singh, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Major Mahomed Akbar Khan, W. 8. J. Wilson, Lady 
Emily Lutyens and others of the Moderate party. . 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, in opening the proceedings, said that in 
one word the object of the Conference was to bring about an altera- 
tion or amendment in the constitution of the country and of the Govy- 
ernme:t which would satisfy the aspirations of Indians. At the present 
moment there were some who pinned their faith on a Round Table 
Conference, others in an official committee and still others, like himself, 
who. thought that a Royal Commission would probably solve the difi- 
culty, whatever be the agency created. Those who believed in consti- 
tutional advance felt that they ought to have a voice in the determi- 
nation of the future of India. One of the functions of this Conference 
was to focus public opinion on the scheme they would prepare. There 
was nothing inconsistent between the-idea of a convention such as had 
been suggested by this Conference since last year and the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. ~ But if this Conference succeeded in focussing public 
opinion and’ preparing a scheme, it would not be derogatory to their 
position nor would it lead to any harm if they placed their scheme 
for examination by the Royal Commission. They must dissemizate in 
Englard correct ideas about the aims aid objects of Indians, because the 
ignorance of the English people in matters Indian was simply appalling. 
Continuing he said:—‘ While it may be urged by some of us, and 
it has been urged, that we do not care as to what the En;lish opinion 
in regard to indian matters is, speaking for myself, gentlemen, I wish 
it could be so. But, fortunately or unfortunately, we do not find our- 
selves in that position, and whatever may be the conclusion arrived at 
in this body or in ‘any other body here, so long as our progress is to 
be on constitutional lines, I do not think that we can ignore the exis- 
tence .of the body called Parliament, and of the opinion called English 
opinion. It seems to me, therefore, that we have got to educate the 
public opinion on sound lines in England. 


They must make earnest appeals to a class of British population 
who were by no means a negligible factor in British politics. lt might 
be that they have to send an influential deputation to England, and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru believed that there was no more urgent occasion 
for it than the present. 


There was already a band of workers under the  Waeibin of the Lady 


=’ 
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Emily Lutyens who were doing excellsut work in disseminating correct 
opinion about India and in pushing forward any schemes they might 
evolve here. 

Dr. ANNIE BESANT presented the report for the last year. She ex- 
plained the work done in India and the propoganda abroad, and pointed out 
that participation in the National Conference was not inconsistent with the 
pledge to different political parties. As for a Convention, she said that the 
British people were very fond of precedents. The precedent of South 
Africa and other Dominions was helpful to India to proceed by the method of 
Convention. She said that about 120 to 150 members of the various 
legislatures had taken the pledge of the National Conference, and she 
suggested that they might meet in a Convention in the thid week 
of April next. In the Assembly this Convention should divide into 
sub-Committees on. various subjects. and prepare a scheme for approval 
by the convention. She was in. favour of a new constitution rather 
than the mere amendment of the Government of India Act. However, 
that could be decided upon later on. This. scheme should be ready 
for presentation to the Royal Commission and the British Parliament. 
She believed that the National Conference provided the best plat- 
form to all constitutionalists who believed in making the utmost use 
of the present Act and not merely to destroy it. She said that some 
other people were also trying to consider the question of a constitu- 
tion. She hoped that when those people prepared their own proposals 
and the scheme was drafted by the National convention, these could be 
examined together with a view to find a common ground. 


Mr. SRINIVASA SASTRI, in recommending the adoption of Mrs. 
Besant’s Report, made an _ important observation regarding the 
national demand in the Assembly and the Govt. reply  therto. 
He said: ‘you have seen how the great attempt made in the Assembly 
during the last few weeks to put forwarda National Demand ~ had 
been met. The Government have given an answer which I[ do. rot 
think it is’ unfair to characterise as almost non possumus. It has 
caused grave dissatisfaction in most political circles in India. Of course, 
I leave out the European circles who have their own way of looking 
at things, but their way of looking at things is very diferent from ours. 
Now, from the Indian point of view, the answer given by. the 
Government is utterly unsatisfactory, and, I should siy, even unsympa- 
thetic. Considering that we have a Labor Government, it must be at 
the bottom of this answer. It is impossible to conceive that an answer 
of that character has been given to a s3rious d3mand made by the 
Assembly withcut th> knowledge and without the consent of the, 
Labor Party now in power. The Round Table Conference is not. for. 


“the moment to be thought of, for the Government is. not likely to 


appoint one after the answer they have given. 


“Of course, we have hop»s that Lord Olivier, when he seauta next 


week, may make an improvement on the present situation; we hope 


he will, but we are not justified in assuming that he will. Let us 
suppose, however, that it left us. where we are, and did not improve 


the situation, in that case we have to take into. account those circum- 


stances, when the Round Table Conference is not to be appointed, 


and a Royal Commission such as some people desire is not to be 
S 
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thought of either, by my hypothesis that the Labor Government is 
behind the non pussumus answer of the Government of India. If we 
have neither a Round Table Conference nor a Royal Commission in 
the immediate future, then, are we to suspend our Seli-Government 
movement in this country? We have to take it up in right earnest, and 
push on the only idea now in possession of the field, the idea of this 
NaTIONAL CONVENTION. I need not describe it at great length, but you 
know it is based on the present situation. It is to be relegated to the will 
of the electorate, and it is to be taken up by the Legislatures now function- 
ing in India. The Legislatures functioning in India are working u der 
the Act and Rules which give to Presideuts aud to Governors and Viceroy 
so much power that if they please they can prevent Legislatures as such 
taking to this question in right legal form; and ndw it is no longer a 
case of doubt. It is a certainty. That power will be used to prevent the 
Legislature from acting as a whole in right constitutional form. We have, 
therefore, to take it up as a purely non-official Indian movement and it 
is desired, according to the fundamental idea of the ConvENTION, that 
the non-official members of the various Legislative Councils should form 
themselves in a large and powerful organisation and, with other influential 
people in the country who may be outside the Legislatures, to form a 
bulk of progressive politicians in the country. It is this selected body, 
representative of the varied opinion in the country for the purpose of 
framing a Constitution, which will give to India full Responsible Govern- 
ment that we seek, omitting, as Dr. Besant has already pointed out, 
the great Department of the Defence of the country and the other great 
Departments of Foreign and Political Relations. 


Now I believe that a Constitution so framed should still be submit- 
ted to the public opinion in the country afterwards, and probably be 
made a subject of discussion throughout the country, especially by the 
Legislatures who may have been elected. When that Constitution is 
taken to England, it will in my judgment command the respectful hear- 
ing ard attention which a Constitution framed otherwise is not likely 
to do, ard we can persuade people in England that if we do not come 
to them with the imprimutur aid countenance of the Government of the 
country, it is not our fault at all but is the fault of the imperiect Consti- 
tution, ard it is the fault of the narrow-minded policy adopted by those 
who happen to hold power for the time being. We have done the 
most constitutional, the most open ard the most authoritative thing open 
to us. Of that 1 think it would be easy for us to convince the 1eason- 
able part of British public. Now that, in substance, is the idea, with 
perhaps a few alteratiors that may have to be made _ urderlying this 
CoNVENTION, ard it is with that view that Dr. Besant ard her collea- 
gues in this matter have been proceeding. 


The Conference then appointed a committee to draft resolutions on 
the subjects of Royal Commission ard of sending a deputation to 
England. The committee corsisted of the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, 
Mr. B. C. Pal, Dr. Gour, Munshi Iswar Saran, Mr. G. A. WNatesan 
Mr. Venkatpathi Raju, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, Dr. Annie Besant, 
Mr. H. N. Dutt ard Mr. Shiva Rao (Secretary). Office-bearers were 
then appomted with Mrs. Besant as the Gereral Secretary, Sir Tej 
Bahadur as the President and Mr. Sastri as the Vice-President. 
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Next day, February 23rd, the National Conference re-assembled to 
consider the draft resolutions. Mr. SASTRI moved the first resolution : 


MR. SASTRI’S RESOLUTION 


“That this Conference, having regard to the keen and widespread 
desire in the country for immediate revision of the Government of India 
Act so as to secure full responsibility of the Executive to the Legisla- 
ture in both the. Provincial and the Central Governments, regrets the 
attitude of the Government in this matter and urges that His Majesty’s 
Government. should lose no time in appointing a Commission fully re- 
presenting all shades of opinion and interests in India so that immediate 
measures may be taken for the establishment of full responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces and the transference of all departments at present 
administered by the Governor-General-in-Council to a Cabinet responsible 
to the elected Legislature except Foreign Affairs including relations with 
the Indian States and the Defence of the country, suitable provision 
being made te place the latter department under the control of the 
Indian Legislature as early as is practicable.’ 

Mr. SASTRI said that the vote in the Assembly was indicative of 
the fact that all shades of non-official opinion in that House, both 
advanced and fairly Conservative, stood united in their demand. The 
only notable persons who voted against Pandit Motilal Nehru’s reso- 
lution were Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Jyer and Mr. Samarth. He did not 
know the attitude of Mr. Samarth who had rot spoken but he knew 
that Sir Sivaswamys speech showed that he voted not against the 
demand but against the particular method. Even those representatives of 
communal interests who struck notes of dissent did so not because they 
were opposed to the establishment ot responsible government, but because 
they wanted a guarantee of the adjustment of their special interests 
which could now be devised. He was sure that this was the attitude of 
the bulk of the Mahomedans, non-Brahmins and the Depressed classes. 


He said that in regretting the attitude adopted by the Government 
they could not blame any particular Government in India or in England 
because both were responsible for the position taken up by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in his injudicious speech. He hoped that after the interval that 
had elapsed, Lord Olivier would make a departure on the 26th favour- 
able to their claim and they hoped to cable the resolution to Lord 
Olivier to be in his possession before he spoke on the 26th. 

) Mr. Sastri next proceeded to justify why a Royal Commission 
had been preferred as the agency of inquiry. He said that a Royal 
Commission was a thing understood by the British people and would 
_ show that they were not making a violent departure from the agency 
set up in the Government of India Act. Moreover a Commission would 
be able to sift the evidence of all interests and communities and, as it 
would -have outsiders on it, it would inspire confidence among special 
communities aud interests. A non-official body having no authority to 
summon witnesses and however good its personnel would not be accept- 
ed by all interests in the country and counter-movements might be set 
up against it. A Royal Commission was a better machinery to adjudi- 
cate the conflicting interests. He further pointed out that the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission did not involve giving up the principle of 
’ 
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self-determination because there could still be a Convention or a Round 
Table Conference and whatever conclusions they arrived at would simplify 
the task of the Commission. He believed that the Commission’s coneclu- 
sion should give satisfaction, but if the report of the Commission failed 
to give them satisfaction they could take up the matter themselves in 
the National Convention. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri mentioned that although Mr. Rangachaiar and 
others had made it clear in their speeches that they wanted to exclude the 
Aimy ard Foreign and Political relations, Sir Malcolm Hailey repeatedly 
ignored these assurances in his reply, possibly because the resolution 
did not especially exclude those depaitments. Hence his resolution ex- 
cluded them to remove any doubt. He said that Mr. Rangachariar 
was about to move an amendment in the form of an addition to urge 
specifically the Indianisation of the Army and to make it clear that 
the Army should not be altogether excluded from the _ legislature. 
He whole-heartedly agreed with the amendment. 


Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved an amendment by way of an addendum 


to the resolution. The addendum reads: “Such provision includes steps 


to be taken, in the meanwhile, to bring the subjects of the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army, the Territorial and Auxiliary. Forces more under the 
influence of the Central Legislature.’ In moving the addition of these 
words to the resolution, Mr. Rargachariar said that there was 1o 


necessity for justifying his support to the resolution for the appointment. 


of a Royal Commission. The Resolution did rot exclude the idea of 
a Rourd Table Conference ard a CONVENTION, and a Royal Commis- 
sion could go hard in hand with a. Rourd Table Conference, or with 
a CONVENTION. It was rather a remarkable feature of the time that 
Indians, who had been advocating till 1919 appointment of a Royal 
Commission for every ill, opposed now the idea of a Royal Commission. 
No doubt this feeling was partly due tothe proceedings of the Lee 
Commission, but Indians should not be guided by one. such. For instance, 


the steps which the Government had taken to carry out the resolutiors 


of Sir Sivaswami Jyer were unsatisfactory, and if there was no Indian 
to influence the course of action, the process would be slower and more 
tedious. What he wanted, therefore, was that an Indian Minister should 
be associated with the Commander-in-Chief, to be in charge of the 
three subjects mentioned in the amendment and to be answerable to 
the Legislature for them. — 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN moved the appointment of a deputation to 
work for the furtherance of the objects mentioned in the resolution 
asking for a Royal Commission, the deputation to consist of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri, Dr. Annie Besant and some others who 
would be appointed later. He said that Sir Malcolm Hailey in trying 
to show that the Liberals and the Swarajists had different ends in view 
had misrepresented the position. There were fundamental differences 
between the Swarajists and the Liberals in other directions but on the 
question of demand for the introduction of responsible Government there 
was absolutely no differences of opinion between them. 


If the Government of India thought that there was difference, it 
must, be completely out of touch with the people or incapable of 


reading the real pulse of the nation. He hoped Lord Reading would: 
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understard the spirit of men like Lord Minto and Lord Chelmsford 
and agree to a Commission. LHe believed the deputation would do valuable 
service in getting support in England. 

The resolution was carried and also the following resolution moved 
by Dr. Annie Besant : 

“That the Convention shall meet for its first session on April 21st 
and 22nd and such other days as may be necessary at Allahabad.” 

SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU in. bringing the session to a close 
spoke at length on the debate in the Assembly and dealt with the 
points put forward by the Government. He said that the conditions 
enumerated by the Home Member as retarding the advance provided 
the best argument for appointing a. Royal Commission or a Round Table 
Conference with a view, to find a solution for them. The debate in 
the Assembly had left him sad, because it was devoted more to secure 
dialectic victory over the other than to treat the question seriously. 

As to whether the declararation of August 20th, 1917, promised 
Dominion Status or Responsible Government, he hoped, for the good 
name and reputation of the Government here and the Government in 
England, that there was no such seriousness behind the definition of 
that character (Applause). As for the debate, it showed the remarkable 
fact that the Liberals and Swarajists stood together in respect of lines 
for Constitutional Advance, namely, that only the Army and Foreign 
and Political Resolutions were to be excluded. As to the plea that 
the Reforms must be worked for ten years he said that the provision of 
the Government of India Act did not exclude the appointment of a 
Royal Commission earlier, and he challenged any other legal interpreta- 
tion, and referred to Mr. Montagu’s reply to Col. Wedgwood in the 
House of Commons in_ justification of an earlier appointment of a 
Commission if conditions warranted it. He did not belong to the party 
who thought that the Government of India Act was a mere camouflage; 
at the same time the fact remained that a bulk of the people in the 
country did not accept it, and this fact could not be ignored; the result 
was that since the introduction of the Reforms, activities have been 
directed to destructive rather than constructive channels only in this 
country. Regarding the working of the present -Constitution, he said 
that some Ministers had been making very uncomfortable speeches about 
the working of Diarchy. Apart from that, so far as the Central Gov- 
ertment was concerned, there was no getting away from the fact that 
an irremovable Executive face to face with an overhelming majority of 
non-officials could not continue, and the Government under such circums- 
tances could not bring forward measures with any courage because of 
the absense of any party to fall back npon. He was in favour of 


finding a formula to get over the communal difficulties, and whatever 


agreement was arrived at to embody it in a statute. As for the question 
of defence, the scheme of the Indianisation sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment would mean waiting for some centuries (Laughter). He hoped, | 
therefore, that the Conference or a Commission would lay down a 
course which would enable Indians, in a resonable course of time, to 
acquire the control of the Army when sufficient supply of Indian 


Officers was available. Therefore by postponing the appointment oi the - 


Commission they were not solving the question of -seli-deferce, but 
’ 
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delaying it. Continuing, he referred to the appointment of the Lee 
Commission. He said that the inereasing association of Indians and 
establishment of Responsible Government stood together, and by appoint- 
ine the Lee Commission without at the same time examining question 
of the Constitutional advance, they had prejudiced the cause of the 
advance. Sir Malcolm Hailey had asked that Services would like to 
krow where they stood. His reply was that the people of India 
would like to know where they stood with regard to the Services. 
Before the Reforms, the Services were the custodians of all power, and 
even under the Reforms they possessed large powers. Indians wanted 
the Services to approximate to the position of the Services in England, 
ard the whole question should have been examined together by a Royal 
Commission. As it was, he was afraid the Lee Commission's Report 
might prejudice the cause oi the. Constitutional advance. He, however, 
assured the Services of our readiness to’ meet their legitimate grievances. 
The Government of India must have received their orders from the 
Home Government. Indeed, the Home Member had said that that was so. 
He realised that the Labor Party had not been in office too long ard 
that it had still to find its legs to stand on. He, for one, did rot 
take the present. position as reflecting the lLober Party's considered, 
settled and final decision, ard from: the observations of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Trevelyan to show their real views about India, 
he was sure that under such circumstances it would be suicidal to 
adopt any tactics: in India which might make the position of the Labor 
Paity more difficult in future, so far as India was concerned (Hear. 
hear). The difficulties might not. be .understood by those who had uot 
held office (Laughter). Labor must not, therefore, be hustled. Labor 
was pledged to grant India Self-Goverrment, ard now that Labor was 
im power,-it was in a position to deliver the gocds. They must not 
therefore- make. its task difficult, at the same time they must consider 
the existence of late and powertul interests working agairst India. 


National Convention: Established 


The National Convention was established at Allahabad on the 22nd 
April 1924. Three preliminary meetings were held for informal dis- 
cussion arranging the ‘order of business. Everyone present took the 
Pledge outlining the essentials of the Constitution for establishing in 
Irdia Dominion Rule or Swaraj, thus placing her in the position of a 
Free Nation within the Commonwealth, as defined by the Congress 
Resolution of 1914. The Convention members numbered 241, including the 
General Council of the National Home Rule League. Every organised 
body working for Home Rule is included in it. —Liberals, National 
Home Rulers, Swarajists and Independents are all bound by one common 
pledge. On 22rd April took place the formal meeting fuller account 
of which is reserved for the next issue of this Quarterly. 
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Early in the year the British Auxiliary of Mrs. Besant’s 
National Conference sent out a question to Labour and Liberal 
candidates to the last General Election in England asking them if 
they would support in parliament, if elected, the issue of a Royal 

ommission to India to explore the Act of 1919 for accelerating 
the Reforms. 150 M. P’s pledged to support the proposal. The 
following memorandum was accordingly sent to the Prime Minister 
by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference on 
8th February 1924 soon after Labour came into office. 


Sir.—The signatories to this Memorandum are the Executive officers 
of the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, and the 
Memorandum is presented on behalf of the members of the Organisation. 

2. The Indian National Conference is an organisation which was 
formed at Raisina, Delhi, on February 12, 1923; it is composed of 
members of the Indian Legislature and representatives from Political 
Associations who are in favour of working the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 
3. The object of the Organisation is to secure the recognition of the 
right of India to be an equal partner in the Commonwealth of free 
Nations united by the Crown of H. M. George V. and it seeks to estab- 
lish this right as speedily as possible by Parliamentary means. 

4. The declarations of the Labor Party in Labor and the Social (rd-r 
(1918): “with regard to that great Commonwealth of all races, all colors,. 
all religions and all degrees of civilisation that we call the British Empire, 
the Labor Party stands for its muintenance and its progressive develop- 
ment on the lines of Local Autonomy and ‘Home Rule’ all round; the 
fullest. respect for the rights of each people, whatsoever its color, to all 
the Democratic Self-Government of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon the resources of its own territorial home ; 
and the closest possible co-operation among all the various members of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in the old sense, but a 
Britannic Alliance ”; coupled with consistent support to the principle of 
granting to India the status of a Dominion as speedily as _ possible 
afforded by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Rt. Hon. Col. J. C. 
Wedgwood. M. P., D. 8. O.) and by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. B. C. Spoor. M. P,), lead us to believe that the presen- 
tations made in this Memorandum will receive the immediate and 
sympathetic consideration of His Majesty's Ministers, and be followed by 
appropriate action. 

5. We would draw your attention to the fact that the Declaration 


of His Majesty’s Government of the 20th August, 1917, emphasised by 


H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught at the opening of the Indian Assembly, 
stands on record as the considered policy of Britain, and it has been 
accepted by the mass of the Indian people as an irrevocable pledge. Any 
policy pursued by H. M.’s Ministers which has the semblance or appear- 
ance of stultifying, modifying or weakening the letter or the spirit of this 


pledge, or which unduly delays its complete realisation, tends to alienate 
dndian public opinion; and morever gives color to the statements of those 
who desire to destroy the British connection with India and who will 


not neglect the opportunity which such a policy presents them to 
further their political ends. P 


20 
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6. We have every reason to believe that the overwhelming majority 
of the Indian people are willing and even anxious to maintain the 
connection with Britain ; but we must point out that if H. M’s Ministers 
fail to: realise and to understand the feeling in India in support of a 
policy of Responsible Self-Rule, the danger of a considerable growth of 
the present Separatist movement is immediate and considerable. Any talk 
of resorting to force to maintain the British supremacy merely inflames 
violent opiuion and inevitably leads to disastrous consequences, as has 
been shown in the case of America in 1776, and more recently in 
Ireland. We feel convinced that H. M’s Ministers would prefer to 
emulate the examples of Lord Durham and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. aud so create a bond which will be unbreakable between India and 
Britain as is the tie between the Self-Ggverning Dominions and Britain. 

7. We have been led to: make the foregoing statement because un- 
fortunately the policy which has been pursued of late by your predeces- 
sors in office has given rise, and with justification, to a grave suspicion 
of the good faith of Britain in its relations with India. This suspicion 
has been reflected in the recent elections to the Indian Legislatures and 
has been a principal contributory cause of the defeat of the Corstitu- 
tional Parties that desire to co-operate in the working of the Reforms. 
It is possible that a serious deadlock may result, which cannot but add 
to the difficulties of administration, will tend to inflame public opinion, 
militate against the well-being of the people, and be fraught with grave 
danger to the British Commonwealth. | 

. We would draw your aitention to the fact that at present India 
has got a paitial element of Responsibility in the Provinces and no 
Responsibility in the Central Government. The feeling is growing thaw 
the continuance of the principle of Diarchy is no longer tenable and in 
many responsible quuters it is held ihat the time has come when full 
Autonomy should be granted to the Provinces. As regards the Central 
Government, the position is delicate and umateral. It-has to deal with a 
large non-official majority in the Lower House, the growing power of 
which canrot be ignored, yet it must perforee submit to the direciion, 
co.trol and superintendence of the Secretary of State. 

9, The power wielded by the Secretary of State is not illusory. 
An uneasy feeling prevails in India that it is constantly beimg used 
against the interests of India, a feeling even shared by members of the 
European community, as references to the files of Anglo-l:dian journals 
will show. At the inception of the Government of India. Act, it was 
believed that the power of the Secretary of “tate was. a reserved power 
only to be used in exceptional circumstances, and never when the 
Government of India and the majority of the Assembly were in accord. 
(In fact, the Parliamentary Joint Committee recommended ihat ihe 
Secretary of State should not use his ovei-1iding powers in cases where 
the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are agreed in matters 
of administration or policy.) The policy pursued by your predecessor 
has shattered this belief. Obviously, the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India are silent as to when this power is used, but the belief 
prevails, in both European and Indian circles in India, that it was used 
to prevent the adoption of certain recommendations of the Inchcape 
Commission much desired in India, and on the occasion of the Certifica- 
tion of the Salt Tax. 


as, oe 
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10. The Certification of the Salt Tax has probably done more than 
anything else to give color to the propaganda of those who maintained 
that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were illusory, and who contented 
that there was no real design on the part of Britain to give complete 
Self-Government to India. Proposed in 1922, when the Budget showed 
a deficiency of £21,000,000, it was rejected by the Assembly. The 
Government of India acted constitutionally and accepted the decision of 
its Parliament. - In 1923, when the deficit was only two and. a halt 
million pounds, and despite the fact that the Secretary of State had in 
hand more than fourteen million pounds being the profit of the Gold 
Currency Reserve investments, the Tax was again proposed. Decisively 
rejected by the Assembly, the power of Certification was used and the 
tax was imposed. This flouting of the considered opinion of an elected 
body on such a vital question as the imposition of taxation was a 
negation of every fundamental principle of Self-Government. And it is 
hardly to be wondered that those who stood for co-operation and the 
working of the Constitution were defeated at the election. 

11. The imprisonment of political offenders, not charged with 
violent action, and particularly the detention of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
also aroused deep suspicion concerning the bona fides of the British 
Government regarding its desire to extend Self-Government to India. 
The Labor Party has unhesitatingly condemned both the Tsarist and 
the Soviet Governments of Russia for pursuing this policy towards poli- 
tical opponents, and it has always recognised that such methods, instead 
of destroying the opinions, materially increase the followings of those who 
are imprisoned. ' 

12. The treatment and status of Indians in the territories of the 
Crown under the direct control of H. ‘M’s Ministers, particularly in the 
proposed dual standard of citizenship in the Empire for Indians and 
Europeans as exemplified in the Kenya case, has stirred the whole of 
the Indian people. This decision has apparently set at naught the de- 
clarations of H. M. Queen Victoria and H. M. George V. 

13.. The despatch of the Secretary of State in 1922 has created 
profound disappointment and resentment. It would appear as if your 
predecessors in office had done everything in their power to make difficult 
the path of those who, ‘relying.on the pledged word of Britain, honestly 
accepted the Reforms as a step on the road to Self-Rule ; and attempted 
to work loyally and sincerely in co-operation with the Government, 
feeling that ty so doing they would hasten the day when India would 
take her place as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. ¥ 

14. We feel sure that a Labor Government has no desire to pursue 


a policy in regard to India when it is similar to that which lost America 


and produced such tragic consequences in Ireland, and therefore it will 
take immediate steps to convince the people of India that it intends 
to carry out the pledge of 1917, both in the spirit and the letter. 
15. The difficulties of the present position may be summarised as 
follows : 

(a) Jnconveniences and anomalies in practical administration under a 


system of Diarchy in the Provinces ; 


(b) Difficulty in practice of an irresponsible Central Government 
controlling and superintending the administration of Transferred Depart- 


_ ments by Ministers responsible to local Legislatures ; 
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(c) The difficulty of the Central Government having no majority, 
actual or tacit, in a Legislature with a majority of elected representatives 
of the people; 

(d) The control of the Secretary of State ; 

(c) The failure to protect the iuterests of Indians overseas. 


16. To overcome these real difficulties we are of the opinion that 
full Responsible Government in the Provinces and complete Responsibility 
in the Central Government, except in the Military, Political and Foreign 
Depaitmerts, should be established without delay. 

17. To securs this end we suggest the immediate appointment of 
« Commission similar to that provided for in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, for making a full enquiry into the actual working of the 
present Constitution and making recommendations in respect of future 
Constitutional Advance. It is not reasonable that India should be 
cordemned to the administration of a faulty Constitution for six long 
years if immediate reform is possible. ‘The statutory provision for an 
examination in 1929 should not preclude an examination before that 
date. Only good can come of it. 


Je. Further, we suggest that an amnesty be granted to all political 
prisoners not charged or convicted of actual violent crime, and that even 
in the case of the latter a review of the circumstances of each individual 
case be undertaken with a view to a revision of sentence in all-suitable 
cases. We are convinced that the recent unconditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi will create a good feeling in India and will do much to quell 
any manifestations of violence. 


19. We also suggest that while we, as do the Indian people, accept 
the responsibilities aid implications. of Trusteeship for the indigenous 
inhabitants of Kenya, the decisions of the White Paper regarding 
communal electorates, restriction of immigration, and the _ status of 
Indians be not implemented, and that the Joint Committee of the 
Government of India and the Colonial Office be appointed as speedily 
as possible to re-examine the whole question upon the basis of equal 
treatment for immigrant communities irrespective of colour. 


20. As sincere believers in the principles of Self-Government within 
the British Commonwealth, a postulate solemnly accepted Ly the Labor 
Paity, we tiust that H. M.’s Ministers will seriously take into considera- 
tion the statements made in this Memorardum, will act quickly along 
the lines suggested, ard so help to lay the foundation of a lasting 
frier.cship between the peoples of Britain and India. 


The Khilafat Movement 


The outstanding feature of the Khilafat movement since the Cocanada 
Conference in December last has been the serious set back it has 
received from the drastic action of the Angora Nationals not only in 
deposing the Sultan-i-Khalifa, but also in abolishing the institution of the 
Khilafat altogether. That some such thing was going to happen was 
greatly apprehended but the Khilafatists hoped to influence Angora by 
sending strong deputations representing Moslem feeling in India aud 
by joining their forces with similar representations from the other 
Moslem countries. The proposal’ for sending such deputations to Angora, 
Arabia and other Moslem States was mooted so long ago as November 
last but lack of funds and delay in getting passports sanctioned 
by the Government of India held them up _ indefinitely. After the 
Cocanada Congress Maulana Shaukat Ali accompanied by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Syed Mahmood toured in South India and Ceylon and collected 
funds for the purppse. But serious developments took place before they 
could place their representation before Angora. In this connection a letter 
written by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali and H. H. the Aga Khan 
to Genl. Ismet Pasha and its publication in the Constantinople papers 
caused a tremendous sensation. The following is the text of this letter:— 

To His Excellency Ghazi Ismet Pasha, Prime Minister of Turkey,— 

Your Excellency, . 

1, As consistent friends of new Turkey and in full sympathy with her aspira- 
tions as an independent member in the comity of the free nations of the world, we 
desire with your permission to invite the attention of the Grand National” Assemb!y 
to the very disturbing effects the present uncertain position of the Caliph-[mam_ is 
exercising among the vast populations who belong to the Sunni communion, We 
have noticed with the greatest regret that Islam, as a great moral and cohesive force, is 
losing among large sections of the Sunni popu.ation, owing to the diminution in the 
Caliph’s dignity and prestige, its weight and influence, for obviotls reasons we do 
not wish to particularize the facts, but its absolute accuracy cannot be ‘gain: aid, 

2, In the Sunni communion, w-: need not point out, the spiritual headship 
forms the link which binds the tol!owers of Islam as a vast congregation, When 
the Caliphate was in peril from outside attacks, Mussalman fecling all over the world 
was vio.ent.y agitated, and the Mus.ims of India gave their sympathy and support 
to the Turkish nation in the belief that in fighting for their independence they were 
fighting also for the preservation intact of the institution which symbo.ized Muslim 
colidarity. Throughout those critical times we strenuous'y pleaded for the Turkish 
cause, And a British Muslim organisation has, ever since the Turko-Itatian War in 
Tripoli and Cyreniaca, devoted its energies in endeavouring to alleviate the unto d 
suffering and distress among the Turkish pcop'e. Our observations and sugeestions, 
therefore; we trust, will receive a courtous. hearing from Your Exe stlency’s Govern- 
ment regarding a question in which we, in common with a:l Musi!ims, take the 
deepest interest, 

3, It must not be suppose for a moment from our remarks that we wish to 
suggest that the power ot the people’s representatives shoud be in any degree 
curtailed, What we respectfully urge is that the religious headship of the Sunni ~ 
world should be maintained intact in accordance with the Shariyyet, In our opinion , 
any diminution in the préstige of the Caliph or the elimination of the, Caliphate as 
a religious factor from, the Turkish body-politie wou'd mean the (lisintegration ot 
Is!am and its practical disappearance as a moral force in the word—a contingency 
which, we are sure, neither the Grand National Assembly nor His Excellency the 
President, Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha, can view with equanimity, 


4, In our opinion the Caliph-[Imam symbolizes the unity of the Sunni commnu- 
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nion ; and the fact that he is a member of the Turkish peop’e and is a descendant 
of the founder of the Turkish nation gives to Turkey a position pre-eminent among 
Is'amic nations, 

5 For 14 centuries it has been the cardinal principle of the Ah!-i-Sunnat, and 
on this, we believe, is the Ijmaa-i-Ummat, that the Ca ipha, the Vice-gerent of the 
Prophet, is the Imam of the Sunni congregations, and that between him and the 
cenera' body of worshipers there is a nexus which knits together the Ah!-i-Sunnat, 
This mystica! element cannot be eradicated from the Mus!im mind without creating 
discord in the world of Is.am, 


6, We need not remind Youy Excel!l’ency that even when the Caliph-Imam lost 
his tempora! power the great Kings and Chieftains sought and obtained from him 
investiture in order to validate their title to rue and to lead at prayers, the usual 
concomitant of secular authority, If Islam is to maintain its p’ace in the world asa 
vreat mora! force, the Catiph’s position and dignity, should not, in any ,event, be 
less than tbat of the Pontiff of the Church of Rome. 

7. For thes2 reasons, among others equa ly cogent, we as the true friends of 
Turkey, respectfully urge upon the Grand Natiofml Assembly and its great and far- 
sighted leaders the imminent necessity for maintaining the religious and mora! 
so.idarity of Islam by placing the Cahph Imamate on a basis which wou'd command 
the confidence and esteem of the Musim nations, and thus impart io the Turkish 
State unique strength and dignity, 

This letter was sent to Ismet Pasha in a confidential cover and a 
week later the writers sent copies to the Constantinople papers. 
The publication of the letter in Constantinople was followed with dramatic 
suddenness by the arrest of certain people and of three distinguished 
editors on a charge of high treason before an exceptional “Tribunal of 
of Independence,” 1.¢e., a tribunal independent of the normal legal 
procedure of the country, specially despatched from Angora. The 
Tribunal however soon acquitted the Editors but this sensational affair 
showed how jealous and suspicious the Turkish Republic was of any 
thing that came from such staunch friends of Britain as the two august 
writers of the letter. The basis of the national law of the New Turkish 
Republic is the separation of the Khilafat from the Sultanate—the 
religious authority from the sovereignty of the nation. The Khalifa was. 
so long maintained as a religious pontiff but the authority of the Turkish 
State was vested in the Republic and its Grand National Assembly. 


The Aga Khan’s letter was a powerful plea for the restoration of 
the monarchy. There was an almost veiled threat implied in _ this. 
The supposed diminution in the Khalif’s dignity and prestige, which is 
but natural from a temporal point of view when he has ceased to be 
the head of a powerful state, was regretted by the Aga Khan and 
Mr. Amir Ali who go on to point out that the Indian Muslims have 
established a claim to speak out on these matters by their services to 
the Tukish cause. Open support was given to the monarchist movement 
which challenges the very principles of the new Turkish revolution. Even the 
‘Times’ which cautiously defended the Aga Khan in a leading article 
declared the publication of it to be an indiscretion. As said Ismet Pasha 
to an interviewer :— 

“The attitude of the Turkish Republic towards the Caliphate has been cleariy 
alec'ared by the law of November 1, 1922, .The Grand Nationa! Assemby is the 
pillar of the Caliphate, Their re‘ations are simply ihese: The Caliphate, which is 
a sacred institution for a!l Mosiems, has no more rights over Turkey than it has 
over Egypt, Afghanistan, or any other Moslem country, I have received a letier from 
the Aga Khan and Mr, Ameer Ali which has a'so been pub:ished in the newspapers. 
I shall never understand this method of publication or the purpose -of pub.ishing 
a letter which was addressed to me, It is aso ;quite an unprecedented thing to 
publish a letter before it has ben received and read by the person to whom it is 
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addvessed, The !etter contains observations and suggestions concerning the fundamenta! 
law of Turkey, Toe Aga Khan and Mr, Ameer Ali cauno: possibly claim iO have 
the right, the know-e alge, and the experienc: to pu’ forward observations anl sugges- 
tions about th: fundamenta’ law of Turkey, From a_ religious point of view a'sv 
their observations have no foundation, Tneir ovn pub ie wtions of 2 y-ar ago, when 
the Su'tanate was abo'ish'd, are in absolute contradiction with their present state- 
ments, in short, although I do not deem it necessary io go into the diseussion from 
the reigious point of view, iv 1s not diffisut to see that cher c¢'aims hav? no 
foundation waoatever, It is aso a mystery to m2? what caims the Aga Khan and 


Mr, Am:er Aii have got to make suggestions and observations in the name of th: 
Sunnis,” 

The discontent arising from the decree of November 1st which did 
not even allow criticisms about the condition of the Caliphat had bsen 
growing steadily more and more outspoken since the Allied evacuation of 
Constantinople which removed the most pressing need for internal union. 
Turkey had emerged from her victorious struggle in a terribly exhausted 
and impoverished condition. The feelings of disillusionment, dissatis- 
faction and unrest caused by all these inevitable social and economic 
difficulties had been exacerbated by the political events of the last few 
weeks. Rightly or wrongly, the “intelligentsia” of Constantinople was. 
thoroughly upset by the unexpectedly swift manner in which the Republic 
was proclaimed and by the apparently vast accumulation of powers in 
the hands of the new President, Ghazi Mustapha Kemil Pasha. Above 
all, that section of the Constantinople Press which had already hinted its 
discontent with the undefined position of the Caliph was further stung 
into sharper opposition and criticism by the insultiug abuses hurled at 
the House of Ottoman by some of the republican journals. 

Into this heated atmosphere there suddenly came the bomb-shell of 
the Aga Khan's letter. The Government decided that it was time to 
call a halt to the ever-increasing stream of what, it must frankly be 
admitted, was often captious, impatient, and unjust criticism, and acted 
on the old method of mowing down tha heads of the tallest peoples. 
Further, there was distinct annoyance at the fact that such a letter on such a 
subject should have been written in English. Consequently the most 
fantastic theories ran current as to the letter having been, if not actually 
concocted; at least published with the connivance of the British Embassy 
in Constantinople, and it was broadly hinted that the whole episode 
was a British intrigue designed to restore the Sultanate in the persons 
of either the actual Caliph aon Majid or the deposed Sultan, Wahib- 
ud-din. 

It was frequently stated by the older school of Turks in 
Constantinople that the Anatolian peasant was fanatically devoted to 
the Caliph and to the conception of his Padishah; that many of 
the Nationalists Army would never have taken up arms again under 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha if they had not been convinced that they were 
fizhting for the liberation and honour of the Sultan, and that to this day 
many of the ignorant peasants of Anatolia do not know that ths Caliph 
had been stripped of his temporal powers. Angora Deputies, however, 


‘ntterly pooh- pooh such a suggestion as ridiculous. The Anatolian peasant, 


they declare, is no more attached to the Caliphate than the Russian 


~ monjiks proved to be attached to the ‘Tsar. It was ridiculous to 
- speak any longer of Turkish religious fanaticism, Many ‘Turks did 


not go inside a mosque once in a year. Several Deputies insisted that 
since the Grand National Assembly had laid down the mode of: electing 
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future Caliphs, ard since it voted His Majesty's Civil list, the exaet 
status of the Caliph was a purely internal affair of Turkey. 

From the Turkish point of view, there are many enemies of Turkey 
and of Islam who, under the pretence of anxiety for Islam _ herself, 
intrigue against Turkish security, and only aim at having on the Throne 
of the Caliph some one sufficiently amenable to outside influences to 
keep Turkey weak and Islam in a state of tutelage. The Sultanate 
—even the present Dynasty—has acquired a sinister reputation in 
this respect, and the treachery of the late deposed Sultan (for 
actively to oppose the Angora movement was treachery in Turkish 
Nationalistic eyes) was the culminating point. Angora resolved that never 
more should the old “regime” revive. The Sublime Porte, with its 
intrigues aud inefficiencies, and the Palace with all its degrading 
entourage of enuchs and all, were to be eliminated. That was why any 
movement—no matter by whom sponsored—to increase the Caliph’s prestige 
or authority at that juncture became suspect. 

Meanwhile King Hussain, “Britains faithful Arab Ally’, was moving 
up and down Arabia throughout the month of January. An appeal was 
going round to the people of Arabia, started and inspired by whom it 
is not clear, except that Reuter’s and the London Times’ disclaimer 
looked significant, to acclaim Hussain as the “Caliph of Arabic Islam.” 
It should be noted, however, that it was Britain who instigated Hussain 
to rise in rebellion against Turkey during the late war, and since then 
the movement of the ‘Arab Ally’ has always been looked with great 
suspicion by Angora. The volume of other intrigues that were directed 
against the young republic of Angora, jealous of the their hard-fought 
independence secured against the mightiest odds at Lausanne, is of course 
uot known outside Angora. But the exasperated Turks did not wait long. 
On March 4th the whole Moslem world was convulsed with the news 
that the Khalifa and ex-sultan Abdul Majid was deposed, banished from 
Constantinople and the Khilafat as an institution was abolished. 


On Feb. 28th Deputy Sarouhan Bey proposed a resolution in the 
Angora Assembly demanding the suppression of the Khalifate, the exclu- 
sion of the Commissay of Religious affairs from the Turk Cabinet, and the 
total abolition of the theological schools and tribunals. And on the opening 
of the Assembly Mustafa Kamal Pasha, as President of the Republic, referred 
in strong terms to the safeguarding of the Republic “at present and in 
future from all attacks’ by “purging religion from all political ties” which 
constituted “the vital issues of the moment’. On March 3rd the deposition 
of the Khalifa was ratified and his expulsion is thus described :— 


‘At 2 o'clock in the morning the Vali of Constantinople and the Director 
General of Public Security, accompanied by the police, proceeded to 
the Dolmabagche Palace, where they ordered the Khalif to seat himself 
upon the throne. The decree ordering his deposition was then read, after 
which the Khalif was ordered to descend the throne and make arrangements 
for his immediate departure. An hour later, accompanied by his two wives 
aud bis son, he was motored to Chatalja on the frontier, where a 
special train awaited his departure to Switzerland. 

This news sent a thrill of anguish throughout the Moslem World. 
The Central Khilafat Committee at Bombay sent cables to Angora and 
to Mustafa Kemal to have authentic information. 
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MUSTAFA KAMAL’S CABLE 


An authoritative cable regarding the abolition of the Khilatat was 
received on March 10th from Mustafa Kamal Pasha. It said :— 


“The law agreed to by the Grand National Assembly , Turkey, is as 
follows : 
(1) The Khalifa has been deposed ; 


(2) The Khilafat office being essentially contained in the sense and 
meaning of Government and Republic is abolished. The existence of a 
separate Khilafat office within the Turkish Republic proved to be dis- 
turbing to the foreign and internal political union of Turkey. From 
another side the Khilafat office idea, which has been conserved since 
ages to realise the basis of a united Muslim Government in the world 
has never been realised, and on the contrary has been a constant cause 
of strife and duplicity among the Muslims, whereas the real interests 
accept as a principle that the social associations may constitute them- 
selves into independent governments. The spiritual and real bond between 
Muslim nations is understood in the signification of the sacred verse 
inna mul mominoun ikhva.—MUSTAFA KAMAL.” 


REPLY TO KAMAL PASHA 


In reply to the above the following cable was sent by the 
Central Khilafat Committee ard the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, to the President, 
Republic, Angora:—“In a special joint meeting of the Working Com- 
mittees of the Khilafat organisation ard Jamiat-ul-Ulema it was 
resolved to communicate the following message to the National Assembly 
through “Your Highness:—Your cable is rot clear. Has the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate office of the Khalifa instituted 
recently by it ard has instead agreed to acknowledge the allegiance to 
the President of the Republic rot only as the head of the Turkish 
State but also as the “ Khalifat-ul-Muslimin”, or is the Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Republic not prepared to accept any respon- 
sibility for the historic Islamic institution called Khilafat? The news 
so far received from Turkey regarding the abolition of the Khilafat has 
caused deep distress and consternation among your Indian Muslim brethren. 
The Mussalmans of Irdia aie 10t paitisars favouring the retention of 
the Khilafat as a monopoly of any particular family or perquisite of 
any individual. ‘They eitirely dissociate themselves from any desire to 
intervene in the national atfairs of their Turkish brethren who are quite 
competent to deal with them. EPut they are deeply concerned with the 


question of the retention or abolition of the office of the Khalifa itself 


which is the very essence of Islamic faith and was designed to maintain 
and conserve the ideal of Islamic brotherhood through a definite and 
well-established institution. 


“It is true that when-in the hour of his need the Khalifa called 


upon the members of the world-wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and his nation, the response of the Muslim world was very poor, but 


it is equally true that this was for want of a properly and elfectively 


functioning Khilafat organisation. As a consequence of this not only 


Turkey but the entire Muslim world suffered grievously. But we learnt 
~. our lesson in the terrible school of suffering and awakened at last to 


a proper seuse of the need of a reformed and rerovated Khilafat. 
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The Indian Mussalmans - expected that Your Highness after achieving 
such a well-earned and signal success would revive Islam’s fundamental 
institution of the Khilafat purging it of such excrescences as were not 
required by the Shariat but were the growth of personal greed and 
dynastic ambition and re-establish it on a firm and democratic basis. 
But the entire abolition of the . institution of the Khilafat just at the 
time when the Muslim world was showing unmistakable’ signs of 
awakening destroys all our expectations. We believe that the Khilafat 
and the Republic are not incompatible with each other and that the 
continuation of the Khilafat after its reiorm will not only not be 
detrimental to the internal unity of Turkey but will be a _ source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in its relations abroad. We would in 
any case. implore Your Highness and the National Assembly not to 
belittle the importance and advantages’s of the continuation of the 
institution of the Khilafat and its re-establishment on true democratic 
foundations. The existence of the Khilafat does not of course depend 
upon the good-will of any particular Muslim nation or State but Turkey 
as the last great Muslim power is best fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat and this connexion we fervently trust will benefit 
not only the rest of the Islamic world but Turkey herself. If the 
National Assembly’s decision abolishes the institution of the Khilafat itself, 
it, is bound to cause. diversion and dissipation of energy and strength 
in the Muslim world and will open the door to the mischievous ambi- 
tions of hosts of undeserving claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussal- 
mans appeal to their brethren of the National Assembly to reconsider 
their decision so far as it relates to the abolition of the office cf the 
Khilafat itself, and to give an opportunity to the delegation of Indian 
Mussalmans which desire to visit Angora to make a fuller representa- 
tion on the subject. Please address. reply to Shaukat Ali, President, 
Central Khilafat Committee, Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiat-Ulema.” 


At the- same time the Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat issued 
the following statement to allay public feeling. They said : | 


“The news received from Turkey regarding the deposition of the 
Khalifa and the abolition of the institution of Khilafat has naturally 
caused great consternation among the Mussalmans and surprised and dis- 
turbed other communities in India’ while the avowed enemies of the 
Natioual and Islamic cause, who are ever seeking an opportunity to give 
vent to their feelings of antagonism and hatred, have been persistently 
preaching that the Turks themselves have done away with the institution 
of the Khilafat which was the raison dietre of the entire Khilafat move- 
ment in India. Our Indian brethren in general, and Mussalmans in 
paiticular, should realise that the preset regrettable progress of events 
has brought us. face to face with a situation which puts our judgment 
and determination to a very severe test. Moments such as these act as 
determining factors in the lives of nations and their strug;le for greatness: 
We should. therefore face the situation like men: possessing the strength, 
determination and resolution which alone can lead to success ard rot let 
ourselves be carried away by the flood of adverse criticism like pieces of 
straw devoid of any will o1- judgment; tor should we, at a crisis like this 
when we should put in the last ounce of energy and effort into the 
struggle, give up the fight out of sheer despair ard hopelessness. | 
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“Tt is immaterial to us whether or not our opponents desire correctly 
to understand and appreciate our obligations and the manner in which 
we try to meet them, but we on our part should be under: no delusion 
with regard to the nature and goal of our activities. 


“Tt is well-known to every Mussalman that Khilafat in Islam connotes 
State and that it is the duty of every Muslim to: sacrifice his all and 
even to lay down his life for the maintenance arid preservation of its 
integrity when threatened. Four year ago the last great Muslim power was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides and even the Mussalma:s of Africa 
ard India who were in the grip of foreign domination were arrayed in 
aims against it. We tried to discharge our obligation to the best of our 
abilities and, praise be’ to God, our efforts met with success. The question 
as to the constitution of this last great Muslim State, and whether the 
men at the helm of its affairs are discharging their duties properly and 
satisfactorily, is a matter connected with the internal reform and organi- 
sation of the Moslem society, and just as it was our duty to safeguard 
the interests of Islam against outside attacks it is our religious duty to 
exeit ourselves for internal reform also. For centuries past we have 
been the victims of external calamities. If we mean to live it is essen- 
tial that we should prepare ourselves to combat, but our goal is clear 
acd our aims are not doubtful. They are rot the result of> fortuitous 
circumstances or passing events but are the outcome of recognised and 
acknowledged religious principles and beliefs. So long as these remain intact 
there can be no deviation from the path we have chosen for ourselves. 

“Not only do we mean to protest and preserve this last independent 
and powerful Muslim State against its opponents and enemies, but we also 
desire to see it constituted and organised on proper principles of Shariat 
of Islam. If the present administration of Turkey are pursuing a wrong 
course, should it be upset? Should we not rather apply ourselves with 
greater energy and determination to turn them from the wrong course 


they are following and devote all efforts towards the rectification of the 
mistake. 


“The members of the Central :Khilafat Committee and Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema are in direct telegraphic communication with the Government of 
Turkey. The answer received in reply to the first telegram of enquiry 
sent by the Central Khilafat Committee as to the extact situation and 
the telegram sent to Angora after the receipt of the above have been 
published for the information of the public. We are confident our 
Mushm brethren will wait for the result of these communications with 
calmness and patience. They should continue -their efforts undisturbed, 
for on the continuation of our efforts depend the realization of the 
national ard. Muslim hopes and aspirations. The question regarding our 
future course and line of action and its details depends entirely on 
the result of the exchange of communications referred to above. We 
can however say this much at present that if our representations do 
not lead to any satisfactory result then the first important step we 
should take should “be to convene a general conference of all Muslim 
countries in some suitable centre to discuss and find out a solution to 
_ this most urgent and important problem. We note with pleasure and 
satisfaction that our Muslim brethren in Egypt are at one. with us in 
this respect.” 
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THE EX-KHALIFS MESSAGE 


Meanwhile the Ex-Khalif had communicated a message to the whole 
Moslem world bewailing his lot and the abolition of the Khilafat and charac- 
terised the act as highly impious. He also declared that the Turkish electors 
had expressly charged the Assembly to continue to serve and uphold Islamic 
traditions. His Majesty, therefore, considered the measure fundamentally 
sacriligious and null and void. “By its unanimous approval of my election 
a year and a half ago to the supreme magistracy of Islam, and the Moslem 
world having confirmed me in the exercise of that august function, and the 
lay Turkish Republic having by its infringement of real national 
sovereiguty entirely desisted from all right of participation or interven- 
tion, it is now up to the Moslem world solely . that the exclusive 
faculty belongs to pronounce in all autherity and with entire freedom 
upon this vital question.” The Ex-Khalif, therefore, invited the most 
authorised chiefs and representatives of Mussalman communities through- 
out the world to communicate their proposals and concrete contribu- 
tions as soon as possible to the assembly of a grand religious inter- 
Islamic Congress, which he proposed to convoke at an opportune time 
and place, in order to adopt a decision required by the situation. To 
secure the support of the Indian Moslems, the Ex-Khalif also sent a cable 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali at Aligarh, to which the latter replied that while not 
interfering with the purely national affairs of Turkey, Indian Mussalmans 
are determined to maintain the sacred Khilafat. 

There was a strong rumour also that the British Govt. was scheming 
with the Ex-Khalif to bring about a state of religious war, and a question 
of bringing over the Ex-Khalif to India to enlist Indian support was also 
mooted. All these however proved futile, especially on the strong stand 
taken by Switzerland, where the Ex-Sultan had taken asylum, not to permit 
any political intrigue and propaganda by supporters of the Sultan Abdul Majid. 


The trouble which the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali foresaw long 
ago actually arose. Claimants for the Khilafat were put forward from several 


countries and the enemies of Islam got busy to foment inter-Islamic 
jealousies. King Hussein of Hedjaz was ‘proclaimed Khalifa in Iraq. The 
Trans-Jordania Govt. and Mesopotamia also proclaimed him Khalif. Another 
Khalifa was sought to be pitched up in Kgypt. While some wily Britishers 
even suggested the name of the Nizam of Hyderabad for an Indian Khalif! 

Alarmed at these rapid developments the Presidents of the Central Khilafat 
Committee of India and Jamiat-ul-Ulema Hind cabled on the 16th March to 
the Sharif Sahib of Mecca :—‘‘Iudian Mussalmans have read with very great 
astonishment the announcement in certain quarters of your previous 
declaration that you did not desire the Khilafat and your acceptance of the 
principle that this was a matter for the entire Muslim world to decide. 
Indian Mussalmans agree with a similar view of the Kgyptiau Ulema and 
earnestly hope for cessation of such premature announcement. ‘Lhe 
Khilafat question does not depend on the wishes or opinion of any detach- 
ed group of men but rests wholly on the considered judgn.ent of the entire 
Muslim world.” 


A similar cablegram was sent to the President, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 


Cairo, and the support of Egypt was sought to the Indian sug- 
gestion, , 
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The Calcutta Khilafat Conference 


On March 19th the Khilafat Conference was opened in Calcutta in 
the Halliday Park with Moulana Mahomed Ali as the President. 
Delegates attended from all over India. The Conference lasted for 3 days. The 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Abdur Rauf, in the 
course of his Urdu address deplored the action of the Turks and 
suggested that .a Conference of the whole Muslim world should at once 
be held either in Egypt or in Persia to settle the question of the 
Khilafat. 

The President, Mr. Mahomed Al, gave a _ historical resume of the 
Khilafat movement during the past five years and laid bare the 
position of Indian Mussalmans. Regarding their support of the Turks 
during the war which had been adversely criticised in Angora, he said : 

‘Circumstanced as we were, it was not possible for us in India 
to render any military assistance to our ‘Turkish brethren and 
since the Government was hostile to our aspirations towards religious 
solidarity, the richer men in the community, who have mostly been 
lacking in courage where Government is concerned, could not assist the 
Turkish brethren. with funds, so that it was only the poor who could 
assist them even with money. But everything that was possible for a 
subject nation to do was being. done by us, and the contributions of. 
Indian Mussalmans in money, although not great enough to provide 
munitions of war to continue the fight for any considerable length of 
time, indicated our moral support, and the pressure that we brought 
upon the Government could not be considered unappreciable. No one 
can accuse me of overrating the contribution of india to Turkish success,: 
in war or in diplomacy, because I have always said that in the main 
the battle was fought and» won by our Turkish brethren alone. But 
whether our own contribution was in etfect. great or small, there can 
not be the least doubt of our true, heart-felt sympathy with the cause 
of the Khilafat.’ 


TREATY OF LAUSANNE. 


‘When the Treaty of Lausanne was signed two things remained for 
us. to do, One was the restoration of the Jajirat-ul-Arab through the 
Mussalmans and the Khilafat- And the other was the re-establishment 
of the Khilafat. itself on a firm democratic basis with a representative 
council of the Mussalmans of the world to assist the Khilafat in’ its 
great task which had been neglected ior generations past but which we 
could not afford to neglect. any longer if we are to save the Khilafat 
from repeated attacks by non-Moslems and save Islam itself from internal 
decadence.’ 


After discussing the question of restoring the Holy Lands the Moulana 
referred to the present position of the Khalifat and. said :~— 


‘It was decided that delegations should go from India to Angora 
and Constantinople as well as to the Hedjaj and Najd. Mesopotamia,. 
Syria and Palestine had arrived at a common understanding with 
our Moslem brethren abroad with regard to. the future of the 
Khilafat. ~The most disquieting feature of the situation with regard to 
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this was that indications were not wanting that many of the Turks 
who had been educated in Europe had lost a good deal of Islamic 
spirituality and were heedlessly rushing into the materialism of Europe. 

To-day we are face to face with the. fact that the Island of Arabia 
is still in non-Moslem hands and that we cannot rely upon the rulers 
set up by England in portions of that island to. assist in freeing our 
Holy Land from ron-Moslem domination and control and that the very 
champiois of the Turkish Khilafat are alleged to have discontinued 
their four-centuries old connections with that Khilafat. It may seem 
that we are more Arab than the Arabs and more Turkish than the 
Turks but if our Islamic obligations are understood it will] be apparent 
that all that we are is Moslems. As Moslems we who are not Arabs 
cannot. let the Arabs hand over the dominion over the Island of Arabia 
to non-Moslems and as Moslems, once mgie we cannot countenance a 


section of the Turkish nation disconnectine its national Government 
from the Khilafat. 


Proceeding to expound the Khilafat policy as he understood it, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali said: 


Islam, as preached and practised by the last of the prophets, was 
the culmination of all prophecy. Mussalmans are to preach this faith 
to mankind and to persuade the world to conform to the tenets of 
Islam, and since practice is essential’ for faith and mere belief is not 
sufficient, there must be an organisation which should’ see that freedom 
to preach as well as to profess is preserved and there must be at 
least a part of God’s earth where our. professions should be practised 
without any let or. hindrance. | 


The Khilafat is such an organisation with the Khalifa as the 
personal centre and: the Jajirut-ul-Arab. as its local centre. Every 
Musalman is a soldier in God’s peace-loving army and: the Khalifa is 
the Commarder of the Faithful and the Generalissimo of that army. 
That army was about to be crushed and its chief commander was to 
have been retained as a captive but our Turkish brethren by their 
sacrifices saved Islam from this disaster. The citadel of Islam, however, 
where even a beaten army would take refuge and prepare for  recom- 
mencing hostilities, is in the enemy’s hands and until and unless we 
restore the Jajirut-ul-Arab to the Khalifa our victory is incomplete and 
our future is insecure. But the reported action of some of our Turkish 


brethren with regard to the Khilafat would mean that the largest section 
of God’s army refuses to serve God and to realise his kingdom on 


earth ard this disaster woull be far greater for the Mussalmans of 
the world than anything that had hitherto happened. It is true that 
for generations past the Khilafat has not been functioning properly and 
effectively as we told our Turkish brethren in our cable to them recently. 
But the revival of the Khilafat is to-day, as it has always been, our 


ideal and the moment we cease to. retain that as our ideal we cease 
to be Moslems as. well. 


EUROPE’S DARKEST HOUR. 


Materialism is at its height to-day in Europe so much so. that 
even some of the governing classes in’ Turkey do not seem to have 
escaped it, but there are not wanting unmistakable signs to indicate 
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that this is Europe’s darkest hour before dawn and wisi the dawn 
itself will not any longer be delayed. Men like Mr. H. G. Wells have 
given expression to their own faith which they call modern, and but 
for a few remnants of their early upbringing as Christians and of their 
more recent materialism and overweaning confidence in their own 
knowledge their modern faith is no other than the most ancient faith 
of Islam, the genesis of which forms repeatedly a chapter of the Koran. 
It is nothing but the recognition of the sole sovereignty of God, 
the resignation of the human to the divine will or rather the realisa- 
tion of the identity of the human with the divine purpose of life which 
is summed up in the well-known creed of Islam : ‘There is no God 
but God.’ For a world so situated it will be the greatest disaster 1f 
any section of Mussalmans discard the ancient faith of Islam and instead 
of re-organising the institution of Khilafat with a world-wide brotherhood 
above all national rancour and- ill-will and with the ideal of dethron- 
ing War and substituting Peace decides to discontinue that institution itself. 

The President next dealt with the question of the Khilafat activity so 
far as it concerned Government and emphasised that thé restoration of 
the Jajirut-ul-Arab was necessary before Indian Mussalmans as - Khilaia- 
tists could make their peace with Government. 


MAULANA SAHID HOSSAIN AHMAD 


On the Conference meeting ‘the next day Maulana Sahid Hossain Ahmad, 
an ex-president of the Khilafat Conference, gave a religious exposition of the 
Khilafat, and in the course of along urdu speech said :— 

The Prophet has said that the best kind of jehad is to speak the 
truth to an oppressive king. In India where to raise a voice in deience 
of the Khilafat is a heinous ‘crime, still the Moslems have not budged 
an inch.. They: have done the best of jehad. In the teeth of all op- 
pression by Govt. they have helped the Turks with money and moral 
support. ) 


SHUDDHI AND COW-KILLING, 


Referring ‘to the counter-meeting of other moslems under the ins 
piration of the Bengal. Ministers and Europeans who wanted to create 
a split amongst the Congress-Khilafat party, he said: The traitors 
are trying to destroy the Khilaiat and eradicate its very spirit from 
the world.. A meeting of Moslems, apparently called by the ministers, 
was held day before yesterday on the Maidan, to consider Shudhi, 
_ Sangathan, cow-killing and the other problems. The real motive underlying 
was to create discord- between Hindus and Moslems. but, I ask, why 
no action has been taken against the Christian missionaries who are daily 
converting thousands to Christianity ? 

Wher in Mecca, I enquired of Sharif Hossein if. he ever aspired to 
be independent and to revolt against the authority of the ‘Turks. Sharif 
Hossein, in the Khair-Kaaba, swore by God that he had no such intention. 
But. to-day we find his son trying to. secure for his father the high post 
of Khalif of the Moslem World. ‘The Khilafat has been divided into. two. 
Ore is the Khilafat that has been given by the sons of Adam, whether, 
Indian or European, Muslim, or Christian or Hindu. It. is asked _ by 
‘some of. our brothers how a man can be the Khalifa of God, but | beg 
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to say that if a man can be the son of God, why cannot be as well his 
vice-regent on earth. 
KHILAFAT KHASSA. 

Khilafat Khassa (special) is given to one person, who is enjoined 
to see to the peace of the world and see that people put under his care 
carry out the commandments of God. But this Khilafat must be like 
the Papal authority which is impotent and thrives on the sufference of 
the people but has no power to punish even an ordinary thief. To keep 
up the splendour of Islam; to make provision for the administration of the 
State, and take up arms in defence of religion and country is the duty of 
the Khalifa Khassa. 

We all krow what Sharif Hossein has done and we know that he 
cannot as a consequence 1ightfully claim the Khilafat. So long as the 
Arabs were true, the whole Moslem World sided with them, but now, 
when they have broken the traditiors of the Prophet, they cannot command, 
aud 1ightfully claim, obedience from the Moslems. Because the Turks have 
so long keen carrying out the onerous duties of the Khalifa very justly, 
the Khilafat naturally remained with the Turks for six centuries. One 
and only one person can be a Khalifa at a time, and there is a ‘Hadeth’ 
of the Prophet to the effect that if in the lifetime of one Caliph another 
claims it, ard has got himself declared, then the second one should be 
killed. 

A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 

The Khilafat is not a personal property. It is an essentially 
democratic institution. The acid test as to any person’s claim to the 
office of the Caliph is whether the claimant is a fit person for it, according 
to democratic principles. If a man is elected by the representatives of 
the people to be the Caliph, he~is to be regarded as such. Similarly 
if by the concensus of opinion of the elected representatives of the 
people the Caliph is found wanting, he may be deposed. It is said that 
the Caliph must Le elected by all the Moslems, but this is imposible and 
impracticakle as all Moslems cannot gather at one time and place for 
recording their opinion. Grave responsibilities are attached to the post 
of the Caliph aid perhaps it has not always been possible for the latter 
Caliphs of the Hcuse of Ottoman to acquit themselves well. 

It is said that the Indian Moslems have so long been fighting for 
the Khilafat ard the Turks, but to-day those very Turks for whom they 
have been agitating have abolished this institution. We were fighting 
against the dismemberment of the Khilafat and against the enemies of 
Islam who were tiying their best to bring about the destruction of Turkey. 
The history of Afghanistan will show you the intention of the knglish 
to destroy all Islamic States. So long as Russia was strong and a menace 
to India, England tried her best to maintain Afghanistan as a strong 
power, for as a buffer state between Russia and India, she would best serve 
England’s interests. But to-day when ihe menace to India from Russia 
is eliminated, we find the British at once pouncing upon Afghanistan and 
trying to bring it under her subjugation. : 

Europe has for long been trying to alienate the Indian Moslems from 
the Turks. In the internal administration of Turkey we should not 
interfere, and without knowing the real situation we should not be carried 
away by the news spread through the agency of enemy propagandist. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 


Referring to the sudden exhibition of  solicitous concern of Anglo- 
Indian journals for the deposed Khalifa the Moulana said: The 
very papers who not long ago were abusing the Khilafat propaganda 
here are now coming out with long pitiable tales of the danger 
to Islam from the abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. You 
should understand the real motive of this propaganda. People like 
Mr. Ghuznavi ard others, who had never joined the Khilafat before, are 
now giving advice gratis to the people to accept Sharif Hossein as Caliph. 
To me Shaukat Ali is athousand times better qualified man for the post 
of Caliph than Sharif Hossein. The Arabs have neither railway, nor 
posts, nor telegraphs, nor are they economically self-sufficient. How 
then can such a person as Sharif Hossein claim the Khilafat for himself ? 
After all this, I must tell you that the Turks are the only people fit 
to be the guardians of Islam and the dignity of the Caliph.” 

The speaker then appealed to the Muslims for contributions to keep 
up the Khilafat to its old glory. : 


Resolutions, 


The following resolutions were adopted at the second and third day’s sitt'ng 
of the Conference on the 20th end 21st March last :— 


THE TURKISH BEPUBLIC AND THE KEILAFAT, 


(1) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference earnestly invites the attention of the 
Mussalmans of India in particular and the Mussalmans of the world in general to 
the delicate situation created by the declaration of the Turkish Republic with 
regard to the Khilafat, This confereuce believes that the crisis which has to un: ° 
expectedly arisen is a severe trial of their judgment and prudence and of their 
unity of thought and action, and that undue haste and precipitancy are as likely 
to produce dangerous results as undue delay and neglect. This conference consi- 
ders it essential that Mussalmans should act with patience and prudence instead of 
becoming unduly excited and permitting themselves to be too readily influenced, and 
that the views and objects of the men in authority at Angora which are not yet 
clear and need furtber elucidation should first be ascertained beyond a shadow of 
doubt and in full detail, This conference declares its approval of the representa- 
tion jointly cabled by the Central Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat-vl-Ulema 
to Angora and appeals to all Mussalmans that until und unless a conclusive result of 
these communications is arrived at, they will abstain from forming a final opinion and 
they will refrain from doing anything likely to disturb unity and jeopardise the 
solidarity of the Mussslmans of the world, 


THE JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB, 


(2) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference proclaims that according to Islamic injunc- 
tions, it is the religious and national duty of the Mussalmans of the entire world, at allt 
times and in all circumstances, to keep the Jazirat-ul-Arab free from every form of alien 
and non-muslim influences and domination. This Conference, therefore, declares that 
so long as the Jazirat-ul-Arab is not completely freed from euch influences and domi- 
nation, it will remain the religious and national duty of the Mussalmans of India to 
continue to use all possible means to attain this object and that the situation that 
bas recently arisen with regard to the Khilafat question does not in the least affect 
their duty whether judged by the canons of Islamic law and those of sound policy. 


SHARIF HUSSAIN CONDEMNED 


(3) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference expresses its regret and anxiety with re- 
gatd to the deciaration in certain circles in Palestine concerning the declaration 
of the assumption of the «ffite of Khalif by Sharff Hustain and declares on behalf 
of Indian Musralmans that they are not prepatéd to accept any action taken by 
a particular group or ccuntry without consultation with the Mussalmans of the 
entire world, 
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THE INSTITUTION OF THE KHILAFAT, 


(4) The Calcutta Khilafat Confetence confidently declares that Islamic Khilafat 
signities Islamic Government, the object of which is the defence of Islam and of 
the Muslim community aud the head of this Government is the Khalifa and he 
is called the Chief of the Fa'thful. At present when al! other Islamic Governments 
have ceased to exist and only a few scattered Muslim states remain, existence of 
lslamic Khilafat means that the Jslamic Governmen: which is the strongst in all the 
Islamic world and possesses amongst them the greatest degree of temporal power for 
the championship aad protection of the Muslim community and the Islamic shariat 
and is eager tu undertake it, is accepted as the Central Islamic Government, Since, at 
present the Tu’kish Government possesses these qualifications in a greater measure than 
other Islamic Governments, naturally it is the only one that deserves to retain this 
central position, This Conference declares that if the men in authority in the present 
Turk'sh Government desire to follow a course which is apprehended to be prejudicial to 
this acceptability of the Turkish Government, then it is the duty of the Muslims of the 
world to invite the attention of the Turkish brothers tv the necessity of reformation 
aad to take all possible steps in this behalf. Mussalmans of Indm& trust that Muslime 
of the world will co-operate with them in this great‘endeavour and will concentrate 
their efforts at the présent juncture io the furtherence of this object. 


THE DRAFT HINDU MUSLIM PACT, 


(5) The Caleutta Khilafat Conference fully supports the draft Hindu-Muslim 
Pact whicb the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the Benga! Provincial 
Khilafat Committee have after j int consultation and deliberation adopted, This 
Conference however desires to elucidate the fact that in determining the communal 
shares in representation aad other privileges in this pact, it is not intended that 
effect should be given to this distribution of shares by means of any measure to be 
adopted by the existing legislature or through the instrumentality of the present bureau- 
cratic Government. This Conference declares that all that is intended is that a clear 
and satisfactery decision should be placed before the country with regard to the 
representative and other privileges of Hindus and Mussalmans respectively, to which the 
_ future national Government of India would give effect when it is estab'ished. This 
Conference, therefore, views with great disfavour the regrettable efforts which some 
Mussalmans of the Bengal Legislative Council have made with regard to this distribu- 
tion of communal shares in that Council and for which they have attempted to seek 
authority in the Bengal Hindu-Musiim Pact, 


The Akali Movement 


Since its baptism of fire at the Jallianwalla- Bagh the Punjab has 
had two similar, though much smaller, ordeals to pass through. One 
was at Nankana Sahib in 192], and the other so late as in February 
last at Jaitoin Nabha. ‘The history of the earlier Sikh movement will 
be found recorded in previous issues of the HKAG/STK#If. Of late the 
Akali Sikhs have attracted more and more attention and now they 
virtually sway the ‘whole community. The name “ Akali” is derived 
from AKAL, meaning God, the Death-less. 

After the massacre at Nankana, the volume of Sikh feeling rose 
to a high pitch and the hands of the Akalis were strengthened by 
a great influx of public sympathy and funds. It was at this juncture that 
Mahatma Gandhi's ideal of sacrifice and suffering and non-violence was 
impressed upon the Akalis and they adopted that ideal as their creed. 

The last great Akali martyrdom was at Guru-ka-bagh. This was 
a shrine 14 miles from Amritsar where the Mohunt in possession was 
as immoral as a Mohunt could be, and the Gurdwara Prabhandhak 
Committee failing to reform him, came to a settlement with him allowing 
him to retain the house attached to the shrine while he had to leave 
the shrine to the Committee. Close’ to the shrine, was a piece of waste 
ground covered with scrub which had always been used for cutting fire- 
wood to cook the food for the pilgrims that visited | Guru-ka- -Bagh. It 
was “No Man’s Land,’ untaxed for revenue purposes, and of no value 
to the priest himself—a bit of “‘jungle.’ The pilgrims had obviously 
to be fed each day whoever held possassion of the shrine, and it had 
been an immemorial custom to cut the wood from this bit of jungle. 
But the ejected priest had been nursing vengeance in his heart ever 
since the day of his ejection. He found an occasion, in this cutting of the 
wood from the jungle, to invoke the protection of the law. He claimed 
the waste ground as belonging to the house and not to the shrine. And Gov- 
ernment officials at once sided with him and ordered the wood-cutting to 
cease and established a cordon of military police to protect the disputed 
plot of ground. Then began the famous passive resistance drama at 
Guru-ka-Bagh the news of which travelled not only over the Punjab 
“but to the rest of India as well, making the name of this place famous 
in the history of modern times. From every side the Akali Sikhs came 
. pouring: into Amritsar in order to go out to Guru-ka-Bagh and take part 
in the cutting of the wood, and preaching non-violence, to disobey the order 
and thus court arrest. 

They were composed chiefly of ex-soldiers who had served in 
the Great War, in Flanders, in Mesopot, in Kast Africa, in Palestine. But 
there were also with them mere youths below the military age, aud also 
old veterans who had served in many frontier campaigns and had long ago 
retired from military service. First of all, on their arrival at Amritsar, 
they presented themselves at the Golden Temple in companies, called Jathas, 
- and spent the night there in singing hymns to the praise of God. Their 
ery “Sat Sri Akal” (Glory to the true, the death- -less) used to go up the 
whole night through. They spent the whole time in the precincts of 
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the Golden Temple. Each company of Akalis took the solemn vow of 
nou-resistance before the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, called the Granth 
Sahib, which contains the hymns of the Gurus. Then, when their own turn 
came in the list, they marched. oyt with a garland of white flowers 
encircling their black turbans and with the light of devotion in their 
faces. As each company passed through the streets of Amritsar the cry 
went up from men, women and children “Sat Sri Akal,” and each company 
replied with one voice, “Sat Sri Akal.” 


The Police Brutality. 


Mr. Andrews who was an eye-witness to the scene thus describes it :— 

“In the first instance the police .ofticers whe were on the spot with 
detachments of military police, arrested those who committed trespass while 
attempting to cut the fire-wood. ‘Ihe sentences after arrest were usually 
six months rigorous imprisonment. But when the Akali jathas came 
pouring in from Amritsar and the arrest ran into many hundreds the 
order came down from Simla that no more prisoners were to be made, 
but that the. “minimum of force’ was to be employed in order to 
prevent the Akalis from cutting wood. ‘The military police employed were 
chiefly and purposely drawn from the frontier tribes. These very soon got 
out of hand, and some very serious injuries were given. Then further 
orders came down from Simla that blows on the head must be avoided. 
The police who had been called in from other districts were getting 
more aud more out of hand. There were brought to me immediately 
for investigation some bad cases of police assaults upon villagers, and 
I found on inquiry that they were true in the main and reported them 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

“When the companies had reached Guru- ee I was allowed to 
eo into the inner shrine with them and to hear them take the vow 
of non-violence over again. After this they presented themselves, about 
twelve at a time, in front of the line of military police. They came 
up to within about a foot and a half, with their hands placed together 
in an attitude of prayer. ‘They were silent and absolutely passive. At 
this stage the police officer gave an order and one after another of 
the Akalis were knocked down with heavy blows. They rose again 
from the ground and stood silent as before and were knocked down 
acain. There was a huge crowd of villagers looking on, of whom a 
large proportion were women. I was standing on the edge of the 
crowd and could see the horror and at the same time the religious 
rapture with which they witnessed the blows that felled to the ground 
the Akalis. They were all praying, and the muffled cry arose, like 
the murmur of an approaching storm, “Sat Sri Akal.” I saw the 
blows given by the military police becoming more and more brutal and 
turned away at last sickened at the sight. 

“The Government brought to an end, immediately aiter this, the 
use of force, and returned to their previous policy of arrest. Soon the 
number of the prisoners taken, if I remember rightly, exceeded a 
thousand; and yet the enthusiasm among the Akalis daily increased. 
At last an ingenious move was made by: a Government supporter. The 
piece of land from which the fire-wood was needed was purchased from 
the mahant by Sir Ganga Ram and_presented- to the Akalis — for 
the uses of the shrine. Thus the trouble ended.” 


ABDICATION Ol MAHARAJA NABHA ba 
The Abdication of the Maharaja Nabha 


Then came another blow. In June 1923 Government deposed 
the orthodox and popular Sikh Prince, tho Maharaja of Nabha, «a 
Phulkian Prince, and _ inflicted another deep wound on Sikh 
hearts. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh had rendered meritorious ‘ervices to 
Government during the Great War but he was too independent to 
brook the hauteur of British officials, and thus incurred the serious 
displeasure of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. and his band of ‘strong men. The 
' Maharaja was a highly educated man, and as a Member of the 
Imperial Council had stood against Government and for popular measure. 
He was also a great religious reformer, and it is. said that of all the 
Sikh Princes he was the only one who had by heart the sacred verses 
of the Gurus. His intimate and open comnection with the Gurdwara 
Reform Committee was looked on with great suspicion by Government and 
the myrmidons of Michael O'Dwyer were waiting for an opportunity to 
pay of old scores. The Sikh Committee now challenged the action 
of the Government and asked it to publish the whole truth. ‘The S. G. 
P. C., which is the elected Sikh representative committee managing all Sikb 
temples, issued a. public statement and sent telegrams challenging the right of 
the Government of India to depose an independent Sikh Chief. For, according 
the treaties between the British Government and. the Phulkian States 
Government has no power to depose any Sikh Chief. The S. G. P. G. 
further challenged that the alleged voluntary abdication of. the Maharaja 
of Nabha was a specious camouflage and that the Maharaja had been the 
victim of a cleverly conceived and relentlessly carried out official scheme 
for depriving him of his birth-right—the throne of Nabha. In accordance 
with the promise of the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, made to the house of 
Phulkian “ Your House’, the Maharaja of Nabha is looked up on with 
religious sentiment. Government retaliated by declaring the S. G. P. C. 
and the Akali Dal as unlawful Associations and arrested the first 
Committee wholesale on 13th October 1924. After a protracted trial during 
November to January ‘24, the Akali leaders were convicted. <A 
second committee took its place and on January. 7th Government 
arrested its 62 members through an armed force of police officers aud 
constables in uniform who tried to force their way into the Sikh 
_ Holiest of Holies, that is, Sri’ Akal Takhat of Amritsar-—a place 
where no non-Sikh. or a man with the vanities of worldly power, 
or the insignia of wordly authority, or even a Sikh not strict in the 
observance of his religious duties, can enter. Thousands of Sikhs flocked 
. to the place and remaining perfectly on-violent offered to die in front 
of their temple rather than allow the desecration of the holy place. 
On ith January the offices of the S. G. P. C. were raided by armed 
police for full 5 hours and all papers ete. were taken away and the 
place thoroughly ransacked. ) “4 
2 The Akalis on their, side went on sending a continuous stream of 
Jathas of 25 eaeh to visit the Gurdwar Gangsar at Jaito in Nabha to 
pray for the Maharaja, ad for this purpose an Akand Patha or a con- 
tiuuous reading of the Granth was started. Batches of Sikhs were 


_ arrested everyday at Jaito in Nabha State and at Bhai Phoru in tho 


District of Lahore. ‘Ihese men artested in the pursuance of their 
religious rights were being treated like ordinary criminals and felons 
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in His Majesty's jails. They were made to live on repugnant food 
unfit for human consumption, sleep in dirty jail blankets and live in 
solitary cells. Some ,of them have ‘since died in Multan and Mont- 
somery jails on account of the severe beating and the inhuman 
treatment of the jail authorities. 

As summarised by Sardar Didar Singh of Amritsar in a cable to 
the Prime Minister dated 15th February 1924, “the Government has 
been guilty of :— | 

“1. Forcible deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha under the false - 
plea that he has abdicated voluntarily. 2. Interference in the manage- 
meut. of Sikh temples or sacred ceremonies conducted therein with a 
view to suppress the ligitimate exercisa.of religiods rights. -3. Banning of 
the sacred Sikh symbol Kirpan which every baptised Sikh must carry on 
his person. 4. Incarceration in jails of thousands of innocent Sikhs who have 
protested against the high-handedness of Government in a perfectly non- 
violent manner, and inflicting inhuman tortures on Akalis in Jail and 
outside.. 5. Sikhs have been the most loyal friends aud supporters of the 
British Government since the mutiny of 1857. They furnished more than 
1,25,000 recruits in the War and have fought valiantly for the King 
Kmperor. on all occasious. 

“In 1923 when the Prince of Wales visited the Punjab some 
Government Ofticials expressed to me their suspicion that some mischief 
mongers had: made a secret plot against the sacred person of the Frince. 
Tl, as a member of the &. G.. P. C. gave a written assurance for the 
personal safety of the Prince and deputed Akalis to keep watch ever 
the person of the Prince. Further, during the Hindu-Muslim riots at 
Amritsar the S. G. P. C. rendered unique service in mal eIABe, peace, 
which was recognised even by Government.” 


The Firing at Jaito. 


Failing to make any impression and resolv.d to undergo a 
huge sacrifice of life, if necessary, the Akalis then decided to send bigger 
Jathas to Jaito. On February 9th, a Jatha of 500 Akalis_ started 
from Amritsar. Throughout the previous week a_ large number of 
Akalis were coming here as it had been given out by the Jathedar 
Akal Takht that this Jatha would after reaching Jaito either lay down 
its life or resume the alleged interrupted Akhand path at Gurdwara 
Gangsar. For this purpose an Akhand path was also started at Akal 
Takht. At about 12 noon, before the usual jatha of 25 leaving for Jaito 
ard thence to Bhai Pheru every morning had been despatched, the 
Jatha of 500 led by an Akali bard and a batch of about 10 Nirmala 
Sadhus was hailed in front of the Akali Takht. The Jathedar Akal 
Takht then offered a final sermon and prayers impressing on the jatha 
to adhere to non-violence even if Government resorted to tortures 
and prayed for the successful accomplishment of their object. He said 
that this jatha was going out to complete 10] Akhand paths in the 
place of one which had been interrupted at Jaito. One ‘member of 
the Jatha then read out its parting message to the people saying 
that it would never return home unless Akhand paths were completed. 

The Jatha reached Nabha on the 2lst and were at once met by 
a fusillade of fire. Words fail to describe the horrors that followed. 
Here are scme eye-witnesses account. 
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Eye-Weitnesse» Account 


Messrs. Mahindar Singh, Harban Singh, M. A. and _ Professor 
Bhagat Ram Singh, B.A., BT., gave a very vivid account of the 
tragedy. They say :— 

“We feel it our duty to place before the public tiue facts about 
the tragedy relating to the Shahidi Jatha aid the Sikh Sangat which 
took place at Jaito on February 21, 1924. 

“We started from Amritsar on the evening of February 20th and 
reached Bhatinda at 12 in the night. We started. back from Bhatinda 
in the morning train and having learnt that passengers who got down, 
at the Jaito Railway Station were not allowed to proceed to the town 
we bought tickets for Romana Albel Singh. Ordinarily the train stops 
at Romana, but on the morning. of February 21 the train did not 
stop there. We had to get down at Kot Kapura at about 4 a.m. 
We travelled on foot to Bargari village where we were told that the 
Jatha was stopping and reached there at about 7 a.m. 

“The Jatha was encamped in an open place. The recitation of 
“ Asaki-Var” was over at about 9 a.m. No speeches were delivered 
on apy topic whatever. By 11 the Jatha and Sangat took their 
morning meals at the local Gurudwara. Within an hour, 1. e., at about 
12. noon, the Jatha started for Gurudwara Gangsar which is about 5 
wiles from Bargari. At the lowest estimate the public following the Jatha 
numbered more than 25 thousand consisting of old men, women, chil- 
dren, both Sikhs and non-Sikhs. The Jatha moved _ slowly. More 
Sangat from the neighbouring villages joined later on. The whole 
gathering was moving in an atmosphere of reverence and_ peace. The 
non-violent character of the Jatha and the Sangat can well be realised 
from the fact that all the time we were with the Jatha we did _ not 
notice anybody in possession of any weapon. Although the public 
moving with the Jatha was very large, yet there was not the least 
element of disorder. The Jatha was moving with the public on its 
right and left, 5 Nishan Sahibs in front and Guru Granth Sahib in - 
the middle of the Jatha. 


“Gott CHALaGca” !! 


‘When the Jatha reached a distance of about 150 yards from the 
Gurdwara Tibi Sahib, a European officer approached and _- said, 
-“Thahro,; Goli chalaega, fire karega.’ His voice must have only been 
heard by a few. The Jatha contiaued to proceed in the same orderly 
-manner. No provocaticn of any sort whatever was offered by word and 
deed and there was no‘ indication of violence. The European Officer 
‘rushed towards the military and gave a signal, and fire was opened 
from all three sides. Firing was resumed thrice at short intervals. The 
firing was quite indiscriminate and as a result several fell down dead 
and a very large number were wounded. The number of casualties in 
our estimate could not have been less than 40 dead and 80 wounded. , 
Some of the spectators turved back, but the Jatha with 3 or 4 thousand 
people reached Gurdwara Tibi Sahib under fire. The dead and the 
wounded from amongst the Sangat were seen scattered in the corn . 
fields while those belonging to the Sahidi Jatha were carried by, their | 
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comrades to the Guidward ‘Tibi Sahib. Medical staff travelling with 
the Jatha and the store of medicines, ete., were taken in custody. 
No one was allowed to attend to the wounded. The dead_ bodies 
were not allowed to be removed and some persons who had succeeded 
in picking up a few of the wounded and dead were maltreated and the 
bodies were forcibly snatched. Water was not allowed to be taken 
from the: well near by. A squadron of the cavalry was seen galloping 
towards the iunving people with naked swords. 

“It seems that the authorities of the State had used all their skill 
in strategy in order to stop all access to Gurdwara Gangsar. Barbed 
wire ferces had been made. Rows of bullock carts filled with thorns 
were fixed with heavy chains across the way to Gurdwara Gangsar. 


“ After depositing the wounded and the dead in the Gurdawara Tibi 
Sahib, the Jatha proceeded. towards Gurdwara Guangsar. Our party 


decided to go back. We had gone only a short distance when we saw 


Tibi Sahib, in which the Sangat had taken shelter, being surrounded 


‘on all sides by the Military. At this stage our party was also pursued 


by the cavalry and we were separated. Prof. Harban Singh reached 
the boundary line of the Nabha and Faridkot territories where he met 
Mr. Zimand. Just when he reached that place a mounted officer who 
was said to be Sardar Fateh Singh of Faridkot approached them ard 
having enquired Mr. Zimandi’s name asked him’ what he intended to 
«lo, whether he wanted to enter the Nabha territory or go back. 
Mr. Zimand replied that he wanted to enter Jaito but as the autho- 
ities had not permitted him he intended to go back. He said that he © 
was waiting for his car. The officer definitely informed him that the 
car would rot return. Mr. Zimand was then led by that officer in 
the direction of the Jaito Railway Station on foot. The Officer asked 
Prof. Harbans Singh to leave that place. He also wanted to know Prof. 
Harbans Singh’s name, but the latter did not think it advisable to 
disclose it. Prof.. Harbans Singh ard his companions walked some 
distance and met their car. ‘They got into the car and motored back 
to Amritsar. Prof. Bhagat Ram Singh ard Sardar Mahinder Singh of 
Madan and Co. Amritsar, walked up to Kot Kapura on foot and on 
their way they learnt that the Jatha after being severely beaten was 
tied hand and foot and conveyed in carts to the barbed wire enclosure. 


Sardar Mahinder Singh, Librarian, Khalsa Colleze, Amritsar, and 
Bhai Tera Singh Giana reached village Ram Singh Wala on their way 
to Kot Kapura. They stayed at Ram Singh Wala for the nignt. They 
saw two sowars who had come to the village in search of a wounded 
person conveyed to that place. The sowars demanded the wounded 
person from the villagers. In case the villagers failed to hand over the 
wounded person their properties would be confiscated by the State 
authorities. At Kot Kapura they came across an old woman who was 
an eye-witness of the whole tragedy. She related to them the fate of 
the Jatha which she said was very severely beaten and tied hand and 
foot. As to the treatment meted out to the ladies she told them that 
while they were under custody in Gurdwara ‘Tibi Sahib they had the 
foulest language used to them and were roughly handled. Two. of the 
young ladies were outrageously insulted. Two ladies died in the ‘Tibi 
Sahib Gurdwara.” 
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Mr. GuLAB SINGH'S STATEMENT 


And here is another account given by Sardar Gulab Singh M. L. A. 
who issued the following statement :— 
“A great tragedy has occurred at Jaito, Nabha State. Though the 
“umber of casualties so far ascertained .is less, yet the moral significance 
is greater because the perpetrator of this tragedy was not an irrespon- 
sible and immoral Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized Power 
with high professions and well informed about the object and methods 
of its victims. At the same time the sacrifice is more precious to the 
Sikhs as the suffering Jatha was not caught unawares but from the very 
beginning of its march knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that 
fate, rather than surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting 
ard worshipping in-its beloved Guru's Gurdwara. 


HISTORICAL 


“The British Administration of Nabha, carried on by a eivilian officer 
of the Government of India since the forcible deposition of the Maha- 
yaja, had stopped all access to the Gurdwara, Jaito, since the end of 
August 1923, and on the lith September had arrested the whole con- 
eregation assembled there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
recitation “(Akhand Path)’ of the Holy Guru Granth Sahib. Not only. 
this, even the Granthi actually reciting at that time and the attendants on 
the Holy Scripture were dragged. away from before the Holy Book 
_ and arrested and the recitation interrupted. This was the greatest 
desecration according to Sikh belief. | 


“The news spread quickly abroad and from the very next day, i.e., 
15th September, parties of Sikh pilgrims began to arrive at Jaito for 
the purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and running the Akhand Path. 
But, as- before, the Gurdwara was kept closed against them on the 
baseless plea. that the Sikhs wanted to gather in that Gurdwara for the 
purpose of political agitation, while the fact is that all those arrested 
in the Gurdwara were doing nothing but either reciting the Holy Book 
or listening to the recitation. It is preposterous to hald that protesting 
within the boundaries of the Nabha State against the grievous wrong 
done to the Master of the State is sedition against his State and dis- 
obedience to his orders; it is still more preposterous to hold that 
reciting the Scriptures and praying for the Maharaja in the Gurdwara 
“was anything political or seditious. -Yet the British Administration of 
Nabha has been preventing the Sikhs from visiting the Gurdwara and. 
praying therein for the last 5 months and more. About 5000 Sikhs 
pad walked hundreds of miles to Jaito, and suffered untold hardships 
at, the hands of the authorities without being able to visit the Gurdwara. 

or re-open the Akhand Path. 


| “ Seeing that all this sacrifice seemed to have no effect on the callous 
officials and to put an end to the. prolonged agony of the Sikhs by an 
extreme sacrifice, it was decided that a congregation of 500 devoted 
Sikhs should walk on foot to Jaito and remaining perfectly non-violent to 
impress the authorities by their sacrifice about the sincerity and depth of the 


religious feeling of the Sikhs. The Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht issued an 


announcement to this effect in very clear terms full two weeks before the 
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depaiture of the Jatha. Only those Sikhs were allowed to join the Jatha 
who could be relied upon to remain perfectly non-violent under all cireum- 
stances. On February 9th, the Basaut Parcbami day, the Jatha assembled 
before Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, and took the pledge of non-violence, the 
Jathedar again exhoiting them solemnly to fulfil their vow. As instruct- 
ed, the Jatha during its progress to Jaito abstained from making any 
speeches ard confined itself to singing hymrs or reciting from the Holy 
Scripture. The affection evoked by the Jatha on its way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was going with the blessings of all Sikhs to fulfil their 
heart-felt desire. | 

“The composition of the Jatha itself was another proof of the support 
of all Sikhs. There were men drawn from all districts. There were men 
of different professions, and even a number of meek Sadhus. The Jathedar 
of Sri Akal Takht ard a Granthi of the Golden Temple also accompanied 
the Jatha. 


THE MARCH TO JAITO 


‘“ After 13 days marching the Jatha, composed of only those who had 
started oath-bound from Sri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the afterroon 
of the 2]st February, the anniversary day ofthe great tragedy of Nankana 
Sahib. The authorities, as they had already announced, informed the Jatha 
that only 50 of its members could be allowed to enter the Gurdwara ard 
complete Akhaid Path on giving an undertaking that they would leave the 


Guidwara inmediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on the — 


way aid repeated it to the authorities at Jaito that it had come only for the 
purpose of visiting the Gurdwara ard restoring the Akhand Path, and that 
sulmitting to the required conditions about the number of visitors and the 
time of stay would amount to surrendering the religious right of freely 
visiting, congregating and worshipping in a Gurdwara. On this it was 
asked to disperse. Fire was then opened. The Jatha remained unmoved 
aid undeterred. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib 
which is about 400 yards from Gangsar Gurdwara, the destination. Here 
the dead ard wounded were deposited and the Jatha again moved on singing 
hymrs. ‘The police ard military then fell upon them with lathis and beat 
them down serseless, carried them tourd with ropes as prisoners to the fort 
near by. It is also learnt that the authorities did not- spare even the 
sight-seers ard many casualties from firing are reported from among the 
crowd. The total number of casualties so far known is about 15 dead 
ard 5& wounded. 


“Sedulous attempt was made by the authorities to prevent important _ 


persons from watching the happening so that they might be free to do 
what they liked ard afterwards manufacture any version they pleased. 
Mr. 8. Zimand, an American journalist, who had come as a_ special 


correspondent of the “New York Times”, was not allowed to enter ° 


into the Nabha territory ard was oidered to quit the Faridkote terri- 
tory at once. Members of the Assembly and the Punjab Council, like 
Raizada Hans Raj, Mr. S. Chetty, Sardar Paitap Singh, and S. Tara 
Sirgh, were detained’ at the Railway Station, Jaito. Dr.. Kitchlew and 
Priucipal Gidwani were arrested on their arrival near Jaito. All this 
is a proof that the authorities had: much to conceal and now fancying 


— 


themselves secure fiom light have issued a statement from Delhi that - 
the Akalis 1esoiting to violerce, had fired shots before the authorities - 
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opened fire. This is absolutely false, and a sufficient number of respect- 
able witnesses. will be forthcoming to expose the statement. 

“The attitude of the authorities is further evident from the fact that 
Dr. Kehar Singh, in charge of medical arrangements of the Jatha, was also 
arrested and all the medical stores and provisions, besides the tents ard 
baggage, were seized. 

“The Sikh Cummncity'} is prepared to have the truth sifted by an indepen- 
dent inquiry and challenges the Government of India to substantiate the 
truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magisterial inquiry but 
by a Committee of persons on whom the public may rely for truth and im- 
partiality. 

A 8S. G. P. C. communique issued about this time said :— 

“The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 30 thousand Sikhs (both men 
and women) from different villages reached Jaito on 21st February at about 
3-15 p.m. The State authorities had prepared a narrow passage leading to 
the fort and the temple of Gangsar. The passage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rows of several] hundred 
bullock carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wires. At the end of 
the passage there was a barbed wire enclosure concealed behind some houses 
into which the Jatha was to be driven presumably for beating and arrest. 
But the Jatha turned to the right and marched to Gurdwara Tibi Sahib. 
where they had to take leave of the Sikh Sangat and march by themselves 
to ie ing 9 of Gangsar. 

THE FIRING. 


“On their way to Tibi Sahib they were accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to halt or he will open fire. The Jatha and 
the Sangat held up their hands and began to recite, ‘Sat cam Sat namjee, 
Wahiguru Wahiguruji —“True is the name of God, All Hail to the Wonder- 
ful Lord.’ They had hardly gone a few steps. when the soldiers stationed . 
on the eminence of Tibi Sahib ard the cavalry on the left opened fire, 
causing heavy casualties, but.the heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four minutes later the soldiers in the fort 
fired volleys. The Akalis were falling fast but they marched onward un- 
daunted carrying their dead and wounded with them. Rounding the Tibi 
Sahib, the Jatha was proceeding in the direction of Gangsar when its pro- 
gress was checked by a strong column of cavalry and infantry. <A strong 
detachment of cavalry rushed on the Sikhs who were following the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered groups chased them out of the Nabha ter- 
ree 

UNPROVOKED BRUTALITY. 


. “The Jatha was next surrounded by the soldiers and mercilessly beaten 
with heavy sticks mounted with iron spikes till they all became senseless 
when they were bound with ropes and removed to the fort in bullock carts. 


_. Doctors and dressers attached to the Jatha were arrested, and the bullock 


carts carrying beds, medicines and other necessary material were seized. 
Some ladies and gentlemen who had carried the dead and the wounded 
to Tibi Sahib and were tending the wounded were beaten outrageously 
and arrested. Doctor Kitchlew and Principal Gidwani were also arrest- 
ed... An American gentlemen who had come as a special correspondent 
of the “New York Times was not allowed to step into the Nabha 
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territory and was ordered to quit the Faridkot territory at once. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly and Council like Mr. Raizada 
Hansraj, Messrs. Shanmugam Chetty, Jamandar Pertap Singh and S. 
Tarasingh were detained at the Railway station. 

“The number of casualties so far ascertained is about 70-150 dead 
and about 55 wounded. This does not include a number of dead and 
wounded persons who had been carried away to the neighbouring villages 
by their own men. 

SACRILEGIOUS FEATS. 


“The sacred person of Guru Granth Saheb was fired at and treated 
with shocking disrespect. The sacred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib was used 
as shooting ground and the sacred precincts were. covered with the blood 
of Sikh martyrs dying for the God-given right of free worship. By 


‘firing on a mass of peaceful, non-violent, religious people moving to a 


temple for performing religious ceremony of great sanctity, our civilised 


Government has in an era of enlightenment performed an administrative 


feat which has seldom been surpassed for cold-blooded brutality by the 
most barbarous ruler in the darkest period of Indian history. 


THE NEXT JATHA. 
“it has been decided that the next Shahidi Jatha of 500 shall 


start from Amritsar on the 2é&th instant.” 


The Government Version. 


A Government communique issued on the 22nd February from 
Delhi however gave an altogether different version and has since been 
found to be made up of deliberate lies. It runs : 

“The recent order issued by the = nite eal of Nabha State regard- 
ing the conditions of admission. to the Gurdwara at Jaito has been 
disregarded by the Akalis inspite of the frequent intimations and the 


jatha of 500 left Bargiri in the Faridkot state shortly after noon yesterday 


and advanced on Jaito screened by a body of some 6000 other Akalis 
who moved on six hundred yards front in great depth armed with 
lathis, chhavis, spears and firearms. 

“The Administrator with five State Officials advanced about 100 yards 
to meet the Akalis, gave them full warning and called on them to halt 
and explained that if they did not comply with the order he would be 
compelled to open fire. This warning was utterly disregarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and his party. At this 
point a Nabha villager received a wound from a bullet by the Akalis. The 
Administrator gave order to fire three rounds buckshot at leaders who 
were within a few yards. The line of Akalis then swerved to the right where 
a platoon of Nabha infantry was in position. Order to fire three rounds 
controlled fire with service ammunition was given by the Administrator. 
Akalis and Jatha then made for a small outlying Gurudwara called Tibi 
Sahib and one Squadron cavalry moved over to try and head them offi. 
Akalis at this moment increased their fire and delivered determined 
attack led by a mounted Akali who eave orders in English to his 
comrades to charge. Fire from ten dismounted cavalry checked the Akalis 
but the Jatha advanced under Tibbi Sahib. Whilst about 2,000 Akalis 
swarmed in the Tibbi Sahib Gurudwara the remainder were already moving 
off and the party of 2,000 gradually broke up leaving only about 106 
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men who are now under arrest at Jaito. Medical assistance was promply 
rendered to the wounded, after the firing. Dr. Kitchlew and Professor 
Gidwani arrived on the scene in motor and were taken into custody. The 
total casualties so far ascertained are fourteen dead and thirty four wounded. 


- The Jatha itself was not fired on and no member of it was injured. Great 


care was taken not to interfere with Granth Sahib which has been. deposited 
with due respect in the Dharmsala. Special enquiry by a Magistrate 
has been ordered.” 


That this statement of the violence used by the Akalis was 
absolutely false has since been proved to the hilt. The American Press 
Correspondent, Mr. Zimand, who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre aid who knew the actual facts, however, kept 
long silent, presumably from official pressure, but prior to his departure 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in which the whole 
truth is told. This letter is reproduced below. 


The S- G P. C. Communique. 


The reply to the above the Secretary of the Gurudwara Pra- 
bhandhak Committee issued the following Press communique on February 
24th last :— 

“In a Communique issued from Delhi on 22nd February the Govern- 
ment of India has -made an utter misstatement of facts in order to 
whitewash the heartless doings of their agents at Jaito on February 21st. 

“The Shahidi Jatha is alleged to have advanced on Jaito “screaned 
by a body of some 6 thousand Akalis armed with lathis, chhavis, 
spears and fire arms.” The Jatha was in fact marching in the follow- 
ing order: half of the Jatha was in the front, Guru Granth Sahib in 
the middle, and the other half brought up the re.r, the Sikh Sangat 
moving on the flanks was reverentially keeping itself behind Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib... No man in the Sangat was carrying any chhavi, spear 
or firearm. Akalis have shown wonderful restraint and _ self-control 
under most trying conditions; and the allegation that they carried fire- 
arms and fired is another instance of giving a dog a bad name in 
order to hang it. The Akalis disregarded the warning of the Adminis- 
trator which was nothing more than an order to halt and retire be- 


cause they recognise no temporal authority in matters connected with 


religion and because they wer, proceeding on a perfectly non-violent 


and peaceful mission. The Administrator of Nabha.has no right to 


impose conditions for admission to the Gurdwara Gangsar of Jaito and 


. arrogate to himself the position of a religious dictator.of the Sikhs. 


“The Akalis never pursued the administrator or his party. That a 


‘pameless ‘ Nabha villager’ received.a wound from a bullet fired by the 


Akalis is. another curious myth invented for the justification of the 


massacre. The Akalis could not evidently increase fire because they 
had no firearms with them, and they were all moving in a non-violent 


and deeply religious atmosphere. The Jatha had been marching for 
twelve days through the British territory and not a _ word of its 
carrying firearms, chhavis, spears etc, appeared in any official com- 
munique or the press. 

“The question of a mounted*Akali giving orders in English is 
another invention of official imaginatidn. No Sikh can ride a_ horse 


‘“ 
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ahead of Sri Guru Granth Sahib when the Sangat is on foot. Numer- 
cus eyewitnesses report that the State authorities did not allow the 


Sikhs to atterd to or help their wounded brethren, and many people — 


died for lack of timely medical assistance and water. The Doctors and 
dressers in charge of the party were arrested ard their medicines ete 
were seized. Even the ladies nursing the wounded in the Gurdwara 
of Tibi Sahib were insulted and arrested. The Government com- 
murique states that the Jatha itself was not fired on and that no 
member of it was injured. No baser attempt to make an _ utterly 
false statement could ever be made. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 
particularly aimed at the Shahidi Jatha. The rifles and Lewis guns 
fired indiscriminately, and casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
known are 19 wounded and 7 killed... Five wounded from among the 
Shahidi Jatha have since reached Amritsar ard are under treatment in 
Sri Guru Ram Das hospital. As regards Guiu Granth Sahib it was 
in the midst of the Shahidi Jatha during the time of firing and the 
beating. No regard at all was given to its sacred presence at that 
time. 

“The casualties Fave been very heavy: the number quoted in the 
Gover1ment conmunique is absurdly low. 

“The Government has tried to throw dust into the eyes of the 
people by declaring that a special enquiry by a Magistrate has been 
oidered. A subordinate Magistrate cannot be expected to sit in judg- 
ment on the acticrs of the administrator of the Nabha State. The 
public can easily sift the facts by appointing a non-official commission 
of enquiry composed of responsible persons without any further delay. 
The Nabha administrator ordered wholesale firing on a religious Jatha 
ard Sangat who have solemnly kept their pledge of non-violence, who 
were marching to a Sikh Temple for a sacred purpose under the lead 
of Sri Guru Granth Sahib ard who have laid down their lives for the 
Sikh birth-right of free congregation and free worship. They have 
died fightirg a ron-violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas ard 
for ro political ambition. No community can give a more convincing 
proof of its sincerity and earnestness. 

“The ocean of Sikh religious fervour is in floods and the _ heroic 
disciples are eager to offer their lives in the cause of religious liberty. 
Another Jatha of 5 hundred will leave Amritsar on 2&th February. 
They will probably meet the fate of their predecessor. We invite all 
Gcd-fearing ard pious men, whether Hirdus, Mohammadans or Chris- 
tiars to appoint a representative committee of respectable men of in- 
deperdent position. This Committee should search the Juatha before it 
enters the Nabha territory and after satisfying themselves that no mem- 
ber of the Jatha is carrying “firearms, chhavis, spears or lathis” should 
issue a general certificate for the infomation of the public and the 
Government to the effect that the memters of the Jatha do not carry 
any offe.sive weapon on their persois. ‘They should further obtain 
peimission from the Government of India to be present at the Morcha 
in order to watch the behaviour of the Sikhs and the State authorities. 
The Sikh community is determined to the last man to fight for their 
religious libeity in a peaceful manner by suffering all hardships and 
toitures inflicted on them in a meek ard humble spirit even to the 
extent of mahirg their bodies the targets of bullets and machine guns.” 
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Mr. Zimand’s Version 


Mr. Zimand’s accounts of the march of the Shahidi Jatha was given 
in a letter, which he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi long after the event, on 
April 9th last. He says :— 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ar 

On the eve of my departure from India {| want to tell you again 
how fortunate 1 consider myself to nave had the opportunity of visiting 
your land. I want to - use this opportunity of tuanking through you 
your iunumerab!le friends and countrymen for their gracious lvspitality, 
uniailiag courtesy and generous help they have rendered to me duriog 
my whole stay in India. 

At my intervew with you at Juhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
questions about the occurrences at Jaito on February 21 of this year. 
i feel that in my anxiety to find out your views on the different 
political and socia problems, 1 monopolised the long time which you 
kindly gave me and neglected to give a coberent descripiion of what 
actually occurred at Jaito. I suall therefore try to tell you now, as truth- 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaito. I am especially anxious 
to send you my version of the incident because my name has repeatedly 
been mentioned in this connection by the press. 

On the morning of February 2oth I arrived in Amritsar. Accord- 
ing to my previous arrangements 1 was to leave on the ‘morning of 
the next day for Peshawar. A few hours after my arcival Lt decdei to 
proceed to Jaito. { started from Amritsar by motor with Mr. Gidwani, 
Dr. Kitchlew, and a Sikh gentleman whose name I cannot recall at 
preseat. We motored the who'e day and after dusk we reached Bargari 
village where the Jatha was encamped. It was in Faridkot State territory. 

After the evening meal in a tent which was put at out disposal, ° 
I visited the different tents where the Jatha was resting. All was very 
peaceiul and orderiy. 1 went back to my tent and about io p. m, f 
waiked ou: again. I noticed that a religious: service was. being held 
and tuat about .000 viilagers (from near-by places and also from Bargart 
village) were listening to the recitation of the Sikb Scripture. L passed 
the night together with Mr. G.dwani and Dr. Kitchlew, These two genile- 

men were with me all the time. Tbey did not address the crowd and 
as I followed them step by step | can say that they held no confer- 
ences whatever with the, Jatha. All three of us retifed at the same time. 

On the morning of February 21st we went out to see the village. I saw 
a number of policemen and offiters near the camp. I went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefully over the 
whole body of men, Jatha and Sangat, assembled there. I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accompanying 

the Jatba, 1 did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any Other weapons, 


THE MARCH TO JAITO 


The recitation of what the Sikhs call ‘‘Asi-Ki-ver” was over a 
little after 2 ‘a.m. No speeches were delivered. By I! o’clock the 
jatba and Sangat took their meals at the near-by Gurdwara. About 
the same time 1 took another look around the open place where the 
Jatha was encamped and went into the interior ol the village. Near 
the open space groups ol good-humoured people were amusing themselves. 
; About twelve noon the Jatha started for Jaito. I suggested. to Mr, 
Gidwani and Dr. Kitchlew tnat we might procecd in our motor ahead 
ot the procession, First we walked for a mile and the car went ahead. 
On the way I noticed crowds of people waiting for the Jatha with 
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refreshments and others were clearing the roads from branches and leaves. 
We entered the motor again and drove for nearly two miles. I again 
asked that the car be stopped that 1 may again observe the Jatha in 
their marching order and also those who were accompanying the Jatha. 

I would estimate the crowd following the Jatha at about 70v0 
men and womea of all ages and children. Those following the Jatha 
and the people who were waiting for the arrival of the Jatha were 
shouting ‘“‘Sat Sri Akal’. There was no element of disturbance anywhere. 

As soon as the Jatha got mear we got into the car again and 
drove ahead near the Nabha frontier. As yet none of us had entered 
the Nabha State. At the frontier there were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa- 
ched and asked us to stop the car. This request was immediately 
complied with. Then the officer handed over to‘. Dr. Kitchlew a paper 
which Dr, Kitchlew read. lt was an order from the Administrator for 
the Jatha. Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani said that the paper was not 
meant for them because they did not belong to the Jatha. I stood up 
in the car and said: ‘I am here merely as an observer’. The Officer io 
plain clothes asked my name and gallopped towards Jaito. That was the 
last I saw of him. While there had been no direct order stopping any 
of us from entering, I said that 1 should await the answer of the authorities, 
thinking all the time that the officer who had gallopped towards Nabha 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-50 p. m. the Jatha passed into the Nabha State. No official 
presented to them the paper from the Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr. Kitchlew. In fact, by this time, there was no Officials at 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and on the right of the Jatha. There were only a few 
people in front. Five Nishan Sahibs were in front and Guru Granth 
Sahib was in the middle of thejatha. The crowds were shouting 
«Sat Sri Akal”. The whole procession passed in front of me and again 
I saw no one carrying fire-arms or weapons of any kind. I saw the 
usual Sikh Kirpan and about 500 in the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the usual sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier and then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note to 
the Administrator asking him if we might proceed to Jaito. No answer 
Came to this note. : 


THE FIRING 


At 2-45 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regular 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lasted for fully two 
minutes, i. ¢. from 2-45—2-47 p. m. At 2-55 p,m. I heard the 
second firing. It sounded like the first. It lasted till! 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing I heard. None after and none before. 


A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and casualties and said that no arrange- 
ments had been made to take care of the wounded. It was at this 
juncture that Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this time 
Mr. Gidwani had been saying to me that he would not enter the Nabita 
State without permission from the authorities. Only after the bad news 
came of the wounded b»ing left uncared for, he felt that it was his duty to 
go to help and to make adequate arrangements. I am convinced that had 
it not been for the news which aroused his concern for the wounded 
people Mr. Gidwani would not have entered the State. I did not enter 
Nabha territory because while there was yet no order stopping me 
from entering, I was waiting to hear what the authorities had to say. 


Mr. ZIMAND’S LETTER Iie 


At about 3-30 p. m. a mounted officer, who told me that his name 
was Sarder Fatex SINGH of Faridkot accompanied by six or seven 
policemen approached me at the boundary line of the Nabha and 
Faridkot territory where I was waiting. Sardar Fateh Singh enquired 
my name and asked me ‘whether | still intended to enter Jaito.’’ I 
replied that I wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear from the authorities, 

He replied that 1 ‘‘was ordered to leave the State territory at once.’’ 

“But,’’ said I, ‘Il have not entered Nabha territory at all.” 

‘You are asked,’’ said he in reply, ‘‘to leave both Faridkot and 
Nabha territories at once.’’ 

I then told Mr. Fateh Singh that I was waiting for the car. 

“That is just out,” said he, ‘Il did not want to let you wait 
indefinitely because the car will not return.’’ 

I was then led by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a few steps when I sighted the motor 
in wbich I had come. I said that I[ preferred to go back by car. The 
officer assented to this and asked me to sign a paper saying that IL 
was leaving the State territory at once. This I did. 

I asked the Sardar if be would tell me who was responsible for 
the order, He gave me no direct reply to this question. ‘But,’’ said 
he, ‘‘if you want to explain your position you had better write a 
letter to Colonel Minchin, Agent of the Governor-General for the 
Punjab States.” I wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 


THE STORY OF THE APOLOGY 


In connection with this letter I read in a statement printed in 
the ‘‘Bombay Chronicle’ of March 28th that the Administrator of 
Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew ‘“‘that Mr, Zimand had apologised.’’ What 
1 did in the very hurriedly written letter was to explain my position 
and I ended up with the words: ‘ifin my ignorance [ have committed 
any Offence I wish to apologise.’ The authorities: knew very well that 
I had committed no offence and that this last phrase was a mer=2 
sign of courtesy. If there were to be any apo'ogy the apology should 
have come from the other side. But it never came. 

Before I departed my chauffeur said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car Dr. Kitchlew’s luggage and asked if he (the Sardar) would 
be good enough to have it handed over to Dr. Kitchlew, because the 
Jatter had nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sa.d to me; “1 
am sorry; I can not take back with me Dr. Kitchlew’s luggage ” 

In connection with this incident a Punjab Government press 
communique issued at Lahore on March 3rd to contradict certain false 
(sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that ‘‘Di. Kitchlew’s 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 
Gidwani had arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amritsar.’’ 
(quoted in the ‘“‘Leader’’ of Allahabad March 5th 1924.) 

A few days later while visiting Lahore I received the following 
note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent of Police of Lahore: 

“Would you be ‘good enough to proceed to Nabha State and report 
to the Administrator who requires your evidence in the enquiry re. the 
_ fecent affair at Nabha, For any further particulars would you ring up 
either Mr. Clarke A. S. Police No, 583 or Mr, Stead S. S, Police 
No. 375, (Sgoed) sENIoR A, S. POLICE 

As Idid not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
Mr, Emerson, asked me to testify before him concerning this. I dd so 
under oath and the salient points mentioned in this letter are 
to be found in my testimony before the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
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I bave trie! to tell you in this letter as trutbfully as I can the 
history of the Jaito incident. The letter is ratber a lopg one and 
there might be some danger of the main point being obscured. | 
want therefore to repeat again that I observed carefully the Jatba and 
the crowds following tbe Jatba from February 20th 7 p. m. til Febru- 
ary 2ist 2 pm. when they entered Nabba territory and that to the 
best of my knowledge “the Jatha and the crowds following the Jatha 
were not armed, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner.” 


This statement has not since been challenged or contradicted by the 
authorities. An official enquiry was however ordered and held by Mr. 
Balwant Singh, a Punjab magistrate, and as usual an immaculate white-washing 
report substantially corroborating the first Government report was issued. 
on 12th. March last (see poste). nw 


Mahatma Gandhi's Letter to the Akalis 


On February 25th. Mahatma Gardhi addiessed the following letter 
to the Akalis asking them to stop the 2rd Shahidi Jatha of another 500 
Akalis which was being got up to march to Jaito on the 28th Feb. :— 

Dear Countrymen,—Ilt was with great distress that 1 heard about 
the shooting of an Akali Jatha on the orders of the Admuinis- 
trator of the Nabha State resulting in several members being killed 
and many more wounded. In reply to telegrams, beyond sending @ 
message of sympathy, | had to wish to say or do anything more. It 
is ccntrary to the wish of Col. Maddock who bas covered me with 
every form of kindness during wy illness that lam undertaking a 
moderate amount of activity in the sbape of informing myself of tke 
prevailing situation in the country. 

The followirg tclegram just received from Zira, “Come upmirding 
health condition soov, Akali Jatha’’ .compels me to say something in 
connection with the tragedy just ment.oned. I do not happen to 
know the sender of the telegram, but had it been at all possible for 
me 1 would certainly have gone down in reply to the message. The 
wound being jet unbealed any such journey is a pbysical impossibility. 
i am theretore doing the next best thing. 

1 necd tadly assure the Akali Sikhs of my sympathy in the 
loss of 0 many brave men and many more being wounded. Without 
full facts before me 1 am unable to say whether the march of latpe 
number of men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of Gangasar 
at Jaito was cr was not justified. But t would ask the Akali Sikhs 
not to send any more jathas without further deliberation and con- 
sultation with those leaders outside the Sikh community who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. it would be well to stop and 
watch developments arising out of the tragedy. One of the telegrams 
received by me tells me that the jatha 1emained throughout strictly 
non-violent. You have’ frcm the vely commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-violent and religious. I would like 
every one of us to understand all the implications of non-violence. 

tf am not unaware of the fact that non-violence .is not your final 
creed. it is therefore doubly incumbent upon you to guard against 
apy violetce in thought or word creeping in the movement. Over 
25 years’ practice of non-violence in the political field has shown 
me as clearly as day-light that in every act of ours we ‘have to 
watch our thoughts and words in copncction with the movements 
in which we may be engaged, Non-violence is impossible without 
deep humility and the strictest regard for truth, and if such non-violence 
has been possible in connection with movements not termed religious 
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how much easier it should be with those like you who are conducting a 
strictly religious movement. 

I have deemed it necessary to reiterate what I used to say about 
non-violence before my imprisonment because I have observed during 
my brief study of the events of the past year that we who claim to be 
engaged in a mon-violent movement, have not fully in thought and 
speech confined ourselves to our creed during the past two years as we 
certainly dil not during the previous years. I am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the pages of ‘‘ Young India’’ during 
the three months prior-to my arrest holds truer to-day than it did then. 
1 have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had we practised non- 
violence in the sense | mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special struggl- about your Gurdwaras, I do not wish to be 
understood to mean that there has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence amongst you than amonst the other communities. But 
a word of caution is More necessary in your case because you have never 
flagged. You have been incessantly active in the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further demonstration for the time being and perform the 
mecessary cleaning process before beginning anew, I doubt not that your 
efforts will be crowned with success.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who was about this time with Gandhi, also 
addressed a letter to the 8.G.P.C. begging them to postpone sending 
further Jathas to Jaito, so that the national leaders may have time to 
consider the whole matter and then advice the Akalis as to their future 
course. The Akalis however could not accept the advice tendered for 
reasons stated below. The Secretary, S. G. P. C., issued the following 
Press Communique in reply :— 


S. G. P..C:S REPLY’ 


“The message of Mahatma Gandhi besides conveying his sympathy 
with the Sikhs on the loss of so many brave men, has raised certain points 
which the S. G. P. C. takes the earliest opportunity to explain. Be it said to 
the credit of Mahatma Gandhi that with his unfailing love of fairness he 
has confessed his limitation by declaring that he had not got full facts 
before him and has therefore opined with the difference necessary in 
such a condition. He says, ‘ without full facts before me, I am_ unable 
to say whether the march of a large number of men in order to pay 
devotion to the shrine of Gangsar at Jaito was or was not justified.’ 
‘It may be at once explained that the sheet-anchor of the Akali hopes 
Is and has been perfect non-violent and unretaliatory suffering. The 
idea of enhwncing the numbers is to impress the Government and the 
_ public about the depth aid sincerity of Sikh religious feeling by the intensity 
and vastness of our sufferings. The question is one of principle. If it 
is right for one Sikh, to assert the religious right of visiting and 
worshipping in a Gurdwira, after fulfilling the necessary conditions of 
non-violence, then it is. equally right for a large number to do the same 
if they fulfil those conditions. Therefore the issue is whether the Sikhs 
were satisfied or not that the Shahidi Jatha fulfilled those conditions: 
before its departure and carried them out in practice on its arrival at 
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Jaito. With the grace of God the Jatha has remained perfectly non- 
violent and deterred in the face of firing. This truth is recognised 
by the whole public and the 8. G. P. C. notes with satisfaction that the 
false and perverted version of the authorities is being effectively exposed 
and will be finally exposed by an independent inquiry of which the 
Sikhs and all India have raised their voice. In this connection it may 
be noted that this very idea of trying to move the opponent's heart by 
the intensity and vastness of. our suffering was at the basis of the 
sending of a Jatha of 100 oath-bound Sikhs every day for thirteen days 
to receive the inhuman beating at Guru-ka-Bagh. The agony of that 
suffering moved the revered Pandit Malaviyaji, Mr. Andrews and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Saheb and other leaders to tears and the whole world bears 
witness to the meakness with which the Akalis took the beating. The 
question of large numbers of the Jatha no doubt creates the obligation 
of greater and stricter discipline and vaster powers of collective endur- 
ance. The 8S. G. P. C. claims, and events have fully proved it, that the 
Shahidi Jatha possesses that discipline and that endurance. It is a 
terrible responsibility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of death without raising a little finger, but the cause is so dear and 
the training of suffering through which the Akalis have passed in the 
last years so severe that that responsibility can no longer be shirked. 

As for consulting others, the S. G. P. C. has the satisfaction 
of carrying the best opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it had in the Guru-ka-Bagh and the Kenya affairs struggles. Mahtamaji 
is right in pointing out that as non-violence is not the final creed of the 
Sikhs it is doubly incumbent upon them to guard against any violence. 
The S. G. P. C. has more than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
non-violence as their policy, the Akalis will honestly and sincerely stick 
to it as if it was their creed. They have always been anxious to im- 
prove their practice of non-violence. 

In the present case it has been found that the fact of a large 
Sangat accompanying the Jatha out of love and reverence had _ been 
used by the Nabha authorities to invent the lie of an Akali attack 
_ towards which they claim to have opened fire. While the testimony of 
one witness has convinced all, that not only the Jatha but also the 
Sangat remained absolutely non-violent and made to attack, yet to 
eliminate all possible chances of complication or embarrassment it has been 
decided that nobody except a few indispensable helpers such as doctors, 
reporters, etc., should accompany the Jatha on its march and its arrival 
at the destination. 

The S. G. P. C. with a clear conscience feels satisfied that the 
Sikhs are acting up to the standard that they have set before them- 
selves, and confidently hopes that with the mercy of God they will 
continue to do so. 

From the above explanation and with the further precautions taken, 
Mahatmaji will see that there was no reason for postponing the depar- 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of God. 


The Second Shahidi Jatha. 


_ The Communique further states that the Second Shahidi Jatha which 
will leave Sri Akal Takht on the 28th February to resume the interrupted 
Akhand Path in the Gurdwara Gangsar, Jaito, feels deeply pained at the 
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loss of life and the injuries sustained by the Sangat which accompanied the first 
Shahidi Jatha on the 21st February out of love and reverence. As the basic 
idea of these Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suffering only to themselves, 
therefore they earnestly wish that the Sangat should not suffer on this 
account. On the request of the Jatha the Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht 
‘has decided to enjoin on all Sikhs the duty of refraining from accom- 
panying the Jatha on its march. All Sangats of villages by which the 
Jatha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to the 
Jatha, just outside. their villages, and should not march on with the 
Jatha, so that the Jatha may reach its sacred destination attended by no 
body except doctors, press reporters and such other indispensable 
helpers. The cause is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to control even 
the legitimate aspirations of their hearts so that the irresponsible and callous. 
Nabha authorities finding themselves thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

The Committee also sent two representatives to Poona to see and 
explain to Mahatma Gandhi the situation. 


The Second Shahidi Jatha. 


On February 28th the 2nd Jatha marched from Amritsar. A very 
large crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of the Akal Takht to watch 
its departure. Like the first, it was composed of 500 Akalis dressed 
in yellow shirts, black turbans and kirpans, with small pouches for 
provisions on the way. The ceremony before the Takht was much 
delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violence was strictly 
imposed. The Jatha took a course different from the previous one and 
reached Jaito on the 14th March. 

At Jaito Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Kartar Singh and Gulab Singh, and 
Messrs. D. P. Sinha, K. S. Bhatt, Rangaswami Iyengar and Vedamurthi had 
arrived previously with the permission of the authorities. 
| Immediately on arrival they, along with some Punjab M. L. C.’s, 
Messrs. Jawahar Singh, Maqbool Mahmud and Duli Chand, had a long con- 
versation with the. Administrator. . Pandit Malaviya and party also visited 
the Gurdwara Gangsar and agreed that the hall of the Gurdwara could 
accommodate 400 people and the court-yard, into which the doors of 
the hall opened, was spdcious enough to accommodate 1,000 people. 
Pandit Malaviya and party were .of tho opinion, of which they apprised 
the Administrator, that at one time only one Akhand Path could take 
place with due propriety but that if it was desired to hold simultaneous 
Paths 3 could be held without impropriety. In this way it would take 
10 months if one Path were performed after the other, while 3 at a 
time would occupy about 34 months for 101 Akhand Paths which the 
Shahidi Jatha were pledged to complete. The Administrator said that 
the duty he owed to the subjects of the State made it impossible for 


~ him to allow an invasion of the State territory by outside people for 


a period of tén months or even for that of 3 months. He said that the 

only basis on which a’ compromise could be considered or negotiations 

opened was a precedent guarantee from. the 8. G. P. C. that the 

Akhand Paths would be finished in a very short definite period, say 

seven days. Mr. Johnston proposed for this purpose the holding otf 

101, or at least 50 Paths simultaneously. As a result of the discussion 
s 
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he was willing to admit the Jatha into the Gurdwara but only on the 
condition that Pt. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
of the S.G. P. C. This the Pandit was not in a position to do. The latter 
emphasised that the only possible basis of solution could be the uncon- 
ditional admission of the Jatha into the Gurdwara, since they were pledged 
to start the Akhand Path, and then to carry on negotiations with the 
S. G. P.C. He hoped that in view of the establishment of the principle 
of religious liberty by the unconditional admission of the Jatha, the S.G. 
P. C. would be persuaded to instruct the Jatha so as to finish the 101 
Paths within a short time, although he was not prepared to admit that 
any time-limit can be legitimately placed on a fellow’s worship, which 
he is entitled to carry on uninterruptedly even for the whole of his life. 
Mr. Johnston's main objection, however, was time. 

Pandit Malaviya and party met tke Jatha, which was preceded all 
along by about 100 fully-equipped mounted troops and about &0 infantry 
men. ‘The 500 faces beamed with the happiness of expected martyrdom ; all 
unarmed, except for the Kirpans, and there was not one spectator 
accompanying them except two press reporters and their red-cross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kartar Singh and Gulab Singh talked to 
some of the Jatha and were told that they were pledged to begin the 
Akhand Path that day and had no desire to hold simultaneous Akhand 
Paths.. They were, however, always prepared to obey the orders of 
the Akal Takht. | | 

The Pandit’s party came back and again discussed the situation with 
Mr. Johnston but he was not prepared to enter into any negotiations — 
unless the requisite guarantee were forthcoming. Thereupon Pt Malaviya 
and others wrote out a letter to the Administrator embodying their view 
of the. situation and presented it to-the Administrator who however said that 
he was not prepared to take it at that time. | 


THE ARREST. 


Negotiations failing, the Administrator then proceeded to arrest the 
Jatha. The fields on both sides of the Kachcha path presented the 
sight of a veritable field of battle with observation posts, flash signal 
stations, small squadrons of troops lying behind bushes, cavalry people riding 
restlessly hither and thither across the cultivated fields, and couriers 
coursing along the path with “important” messages about the movements 
of the Jatha. 

An hour or so later the Jatha was sighted, and the danda police, 
military men, and the cavalry were stationed at the bifurcation of the 
roads to. meet it. The Jatha ‘arrived at 3-10 p. m. On Mr. Johnston 
calling a halt, they halted and were immediately surrounded on all sides 
by the police. Mr. Johnston then spoke to some of the Jatha men ard 
offered to allow them all to start the Akhand Path in Gurdwara 
Gangsar provided they promised to come out of the Gurdwara after 
the first Path had finished and await the result of the negotiations with the 
Akal Takht (which he was told by the Jatha men was the proper authority 
and not the 8. G. P.C.). This the Jatha men resolutely refused to agree to. 
For them to leave the Gurdwara without completing the 101 Paths was as 
sacrilegious as to break the continuity of one Akhand Path. They also 
definitely refused to bide time voluntarily till some settlement was arrived at. 
They said that they had taken a vow to commence the Path that day or die 
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in the attempt. They were prepared for bullets, beating, aud in fact any- 
thing. 

All this parleying took about two hours after which time the -Jatha 
having resolutely refused to accept any compromise they were placed under 
arrest and were led, happily without the use of any force, to a pen inside 
the Fort. They also insisted upon tiking the Sowara Sahib with them 
and were permitted to do so. A shamiana and a Takht were provided for 
Guru Granth Sahib inside the ren. 


THE THIRD SHAAIDI JATHA. 


This was followed by a third. Jatha which marched from Amuitsar 
on the 22nd March and reached Jaito on April 14th. A fourth followed 
on the 27th and a fifth was made ready to start on the following 
Baisakhi days. On the 22nd March many outsiders came to witness 
the scene. Among those present to extend cordial good wishes were Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Phookun of Assam, Dewan Daulat Rat 
C. I. E. of Rawalpindi, Mr. D. Chaman Lal M. L. A., Mr. Deep Narayan 
Singh of Patna and Mr. K. L. Panikkar. The Jatha collected in the Golden 
Temple below the Akal Takht at about 12 noon. The whole place was 


crowded with pilgrims from all parts of- the Punjab. Overtlowing tha 


premises of the Temple the crowd which was estimated at more than 50,000 
had spread into the’ streets and open spices surrounding the Durbar Sahib. 
Women and Children of all ages came to see the martyrs go off and the neck 
of each was heavy with garlands with which his wife, children and other 
relations had wished him god-speed. 


After the preliminary speeches in which the situation was carefully 
explained, the Jathedar of Akal Takht read out the “Hookam-nama ” to 
the Shahidi Jatha. In it the Jatha was called upon to go and resume the 
Akhand Path of Guru Granth Sahib at the Sri Gangsar shrine at Jaito. 
They were asked to observe non-violence in thought, deed and action and 
every one of them was asked to take a solemn vow for that purpose 
before the Takht. Amidst resounding shouts of ‘Sat Sri Akal’ the 
whole Jatha to a man vowed to do this. Then ths Jathedar, a noble- 
looking old man and an ex-soldier, was asked to come forward and 
he was given a Kifpan which had been specially blessed. Then his 
second and third in command also underwent the same ceremony. 


_ The procession started from the Golden Temple at about half past 
two. The enthusiasm among the people was indescribable. The streets were 


-— eovered with flowers, and flowers were showered from every house-top. 


The Jatha carried the Granth Sahib in the middle and followed by a 
crowd of over 10,000 people passed along the narrow lanes of the city. 
The whole population demonstrated its strong sympathy with the 
Akali cause by ‘crowding all the house-tops and throwing more flowers 
nd ‘attar.. When the Jatha reached the city-gates it was past six. Separate 
kitchen, a special, ambulance corps under the charge of a qualified doctor 
and provisions for the way accompanied them. It was just like a regiment 
marching to war, with flags and bands but only with no arms. The Jatha 


‘took a circuitous route and marched in slow stages reaching Jaito in about 


two week's: time. 


- 
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The Official Report 


The following is the report issued on the 8th. March by Mr. Balwant Singh of 
ghe Punjab Civil Service, Magistrate, First Class, who was deputed to enquire into 
the incidents that took place at Jaito on the 21st February, 1924. 

Under the orders of the Local Government, 1 have held an enquiry into the 
unfortunate incident that took place on the 21st Febtuary, 1923 at Jaito in the 
Nabha State in connection with the arrival of the Shahidi Jatha of 600 mep, with 
the announced object of retuming the alleged interrupted Akhand Path in Gurdwar 
Gangtar. I have examined so many as 56 witnesses, including the Administrator of 
the Nabha State, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, the President and two members of the 
Faridkute Council of Regency, the Military Officers in charge of the operations 
that day, Lt. Col. J. O, Coldstream, D. C. Fer zepore, Lt. Cel. E. G. Gregson, 
Superintendent of Police, Ferrzepore, several Baises and villagers of the Nabba State, 
and some Akali members of the Sbahidi Jatha. : 


THE SHAHIDI JATHA 


Before going into the evidence given by the witnesses, ‘it may be explained here 
that a batch of about £5 Akalis ig being ‘ daily arrested by the Nabha State 
authorities at Jaito on their way to the Gurdwara to resume the Akband Path, 
They are usually non-violent in their character, but the declared object of the 
Shahidi Jatha, as the name implies, was a different one. It was to enter the 
Gurdwara, ard .to retume the Akhand Path at all costs, and not to sheepishly 
eurrender themselves 1 ke other Akalis to the utual arrests only on their way to 
the Gurdwara, and even if they are once turned out, they would again and again 
ecme. In the attempt, they would even go to the extent of losing their lives. So, the 
cbject of the Jatha was unusually strong, and a different one at least. It is obvious 
enough that a marked distinction did Teally exist. From the evidence recorded, it 
seems that the announcement of the formation of tuch a Jatba was indeed a great 
mews for the Akali public, and for the Nabba people it was an opportunity for 
daring ones to come to the forefront, get themselves enlisted in the ranks of the 
Jatha, and do something Practically. It was also a welcome one for the Extremist 
section of the Congress, as is shown by the presence of Professor Gidwani and Dr. 
Kitchlew with the Jatha. 

VISITED BY LARGE CROWDS 


So, the arrival of such Jatba naturally attracted large crowds at every waiting place 
all along their way. Some of them brought swects and refreshments for them ; 
others came as mere Spectators, paid their ‘darshan’ to the Jatha, and went away, 
but many more accompanied them, encouraged them, and openly declared their 
intention of using force against thcre who bappen to intercept the onward march. 
of the Shahiii Jatha, and a member of the Shahidi Jatha, Jagat Singh, relates © 
the incident of an offer of a Bubsidy of 500 men to the Jatha, 


THE DROLI JatTHa 


There is evidence to show that at Harti Ke Patan, the Droli Jatha visited the 
Shahidi Jatha, but they were tcld to go away, and they replied that they would 
go away then, but would join the Shahidi Jatha either at Lande or Bargari, It 
appears that at Landee a Jarge number of the Droli Jatha arrived, including many. 
who visited at Hari Ke Patan in a DEWAN held there, In the evening, a member of 
the Droli Jatha-is said to have visited the Shahidi Jatha saying that he had 
brought 500 men for their fafety, but the Shahidi Jatha must artapge for their 
fcod in their Langar, which was separate from that which was provided for the 
ordinary people coming to see the Jatba, and which bad, until then, been exclusi- 
vely used by the members of the Sbahidi Jatba, Accordingly, the Sbabidi Jatba 
fed them in their Langar, Further, there is also evidence that on their way from 
Bargari to Jaito, the Chief Jatbedar halted the Jatha and addressed the Droii Jatha 
that the time for their work bad come, There is evidence to show that the 
Shahidi Jatba, inetead of proceeding to Samalsar, according to their published 
programme, went to Lande village in Miga Tahsil, to which the principal 
members of the Droli Jatha belong, apparently with the object of obtaining help 
of all sorts from the members of the Droli Jatha. | 


‘“ ARMED WITH REVOLVERS” 


Lt, Col, Coldstream, Deputy Commissioxer, Ferczepore, states that he Teceired 
Teports from the Tahsildar of Moga, after the Jatha had left its last Camp in 
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Feroz2pore District, that the Droli men had left with the Shahidi Jatha, and some 
of them were armed with revolvers. In spite of the statement that they were 69 
mixed up with the crowd that it was hard to distinguish them, there is over- 
wheming evidence to show that they were really the leadera of the mott noisy, 
yelling and disorderly majority of the wob following the Jathba, Ultimate'y, at 
Bargari in Faridk»t territory, the last halting plac: of the Jatha, the number of 
the mob swelled up to bstween 8 to 10,000. There is evidence to show that at 
Bargari, 4 large number of the men belonging to the Nabha State waited upon 
the Shahidi Jatha to reason with them, and to dissuade them from coming 
in such large numbers, and in that military formation, A member of the 
Faridkot C uacil and other witnesses state that the mob, after they had left Bargari, 
armed themselves with TAMDAS (cudgels) freshly lopped off from trees on their side, 


PREPABATIONS AT NABHA 


The Nabha State officials were making preparations for the reception of the 
Jatha, Their atrangements, as is stated by Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, were all for 
the convenient handling of these 500 men aud their Szwadars, which were expectd 
to be not more than 200 to 300, by splitting them into small parties by the use 
of barbed wires and barriers in order to facilitate their arrest. Even in spite of the 
various reports which ths Administrator received from time to time that a mob of 
Akalis were flocking round the Jatha in large numbers, he seems to have neéver 
thought that all this mass of uncontrolled individuals would really accompany the 
Shahidi Jatha. A deputation of villagers of Ilaka Nabba as above mentioned, requested 
the Shahidi Jatha to send away these big crowds, and specially the irresponsible 
Drolis whom they feared most, and also that they were welcome to enter the 
Gurdwara in batches of 50 at a time, but all this was to no purpose. There is 
evidence to show that the members of the Deputation were not only ridiculed, but 
were treated with considerable rudeness by the mob. 


THR ADVANCE ON NABHA 


On the morniag of the 2lst, a mob of about ten thousand Akalis, ranging on 
a front half a mile in length, statted from Bargari. lt may be noted that the 
mob was met by the State officials at the canal distributory within the Nabha 
Territory and a notice was read out to them asking them not to proceed in such 
large numbers, but that they should come accordingly to the proclamation issued, 
that is, 50 ata time, on the condition that they would leave the Nabha Territory 
after the Akhand Path had b2en finished, but they refused to listen to them, and 
moved on, It may also be pointed out here that up to Bargari, the Granth Sabib 
(sikh Scripture) was in front of the procession, but from Bargari onwards, it was 
removed to the centre, and the band, which had accompanied them, was dismissd. 
There is evidence to show that this arrangement was deliberately made to protect a 
sacrilege in caze of conflict, and the Droli- Jatha took up the position on their 
flanks, Ag th: Administrator never imagined tbat he wonld ever b> in need of using 
troops in arresting the Jatha, he had only some villagers, the Pvlice, and some men 
of the State Infantry with him, With the exception of 20 police men, who were 
armed with smwooth-bored guns, all th» rest had daudas, It was a little time before 
the Jatha came in sight that one of the Sowars and Mr. Lizat Ra, a member of 
the Karidkot Council. warned him. of the seriousness of the situation, He ordered a 
platoon of the State Infantry to go and change their latbis for rifles. Col. Muirhead 
meanwhile artrived. 
MILITARY SOMMONED 
- The clouds of dust and the consequent enormity of the numbers of the mob- 
coming in advance of the Jatba thus greatly excited in mocd the disorderly way in 
which they were advancing and the brandishing of all sorts of weapons with which they 
were afmed made the Administrator change his former arrangements, and he issued 
orders to the villagers to withdraw from the scene. Realising the seri»usnets of the 
situation, Col. Muirhead also called in a@ squadron of Skinners Horse and stationed 
them on the left of the road from Bargari to Jaito to command a more central position, 
wh le the six Platoons of the Gurkhas were called closer in reserve. The Shahidi Jatha 
was, at this time, totally screened and hemmed in by this disorderly rabble, who 
seemed to be prepared for an onsiaught, 


ADMINISTRATOR’S WARNING 


The Akali mob was at a distance cf about 200 yards from the first barrier 
when Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, along with some other State officials, advanced to 
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meet them, and with outstretched arms shouted at the: top of his voice asking them 
to halt and to disperse, and repeatedly warned them of his being obliged to open 
fire in case they refused to do 80, But they did not listen to him, and defied him 
by makiog a wild display of their various weapons, and told him that they had 
come there to die, so much so that he had to run back to the barriers, The mob 
followed him recklessly, and seems to bave absolutely forgotten the sanctity of thu 
proposed non-vivlent object of the Shahidi Jatha. 


THREE ROUNDS OF FIBING 


The leading men of the mob were at a distance of eight to ten paces from Mr. 
J. Wilson Johnston when he issued orders to the Police to fire three rounds, He 
controlled fire. now in order to judge whether this firing was justified or not. 


Mops’s VIOLENT INTENTIONS 


We must feiterate some of the events already mentioned: The Jatha, as uenal, 
started on the instructions of the Shri Gurdwara. Prabandak Committee, and had 
sworn to remain non-violent under the circumstances of the gravest prov cation, 
but their amalgamation with the violent Jatha, that is the Droli Jatha, etc., and the 
huge crowds armed with ail.sorts of weapons .which they, could catch hold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept. The lopping off of TamBAS from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob’s preparation to. use force in case.an attempt was made to 
stop them, Had the Jathadar of the Shahidi Jatha tried in earnest to send off the 
gathering crowd, he coald do.so by . vigorously appealing to the mob and by 
expounding :the sanctity of their mission, oe 

NON-VIOLENCH—A SUBTERFUGE 


The way in which ‘the Shahidi Jatha>men encouraged ‘the Droli Jatha and others 
to accompany them, ° accepted ~all* offers of sweets from them, had a common 
_ Langer at Tarntaran and Bargari, did~ not check them from lopping off cudgels 
from trees on the way, allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Granth 
Sahib and charged their way from Smalsar to Lande, is sufEciently incriminating ; 
but, on the other hand, the repeated requests of the Shahidi Jathadar in atking 
them to allow his Jatha to proceed’on unattended to Jaito, and also his statements 
that they had taken the solemn vow of remaining non-violent, both in words and 
in action, makes one believe that this was merely a subterfuge, especially in view 
of hig action [ have noted above, of caliing on the Droli gatha to do their part 
when the mob was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvious that the. mob, as a matter 
of. fact, accompanied the Jatha with its connivance, if not with its express consent, 
and so the members of the Shahidi Jatha, by their unpardonable conduct, put the 
Nabha authorities in such an awkward position that they could not have saved the’ 
situation without firing on the mob, | 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE Mos, 


‘As already shown, they ridiculed and tudely treated the Panchayat, and’ kept: 
on advancing towards Jaito. They did not care for anything and went on with all’ 
their characteristic rowdyism., They defiled the Administrator and the State Officials, 
and even threatened him by closely following him at his heels, and wielded their’ 
weapons in a way which clearly showed their intention of breaking throvgh the 
barriers and making short work of all that fell in their way. The mob seemed to 
be determined in the couree they had adopted. As is shown by their subsequent 
conduct, they went on even when they were warned that they will be fired upon. 


FIRING AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 


The Administrator, after doing all that he could really do to peacfully ward off 
the danger to the Gurdwara, the village, and the villagers of gaito, became help- 
less. The situation in which he was thus placed was simply hopeless, and the only 
solution to the impending danger was to disperse them by the use of force. The 
efforts of the officers of the Ferozepore District at Talwandi Bhai to bring them to 
tearon, of the Faridkot authorities in forbidding their subjects to join them, the 
waiting of the ; Panchayats upon them, the offer of the authorities that they eculd 
come to the Gurdwara in batches of 50 at a time, and finally, the loud warnings 
of the Administrator, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, are all eufficient proofs of the cool- 
headed way in which they were bandled, but they seemed to be bent upon what 
they did, and so it was, I believe, as an absolute necessity that the Administrator 
opened fire, and that none too soon, Even after this short burst of fire, the mob 
ehowed no signe of ‘retiring, They swerved on to their right, and made a dash- 
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towarcs the Tibbi Sabab, The situation being grave and critical once more, Mr. J. 
Wilson Johnston bad to order the State Platoon to fiie three rounds of control- 
led fire again, which was accordingly done, 


FIRING BY AKALIs, 


There is evidence to show that fire-arms were also being used on the Akali 
side. One Imaouddin, a resident of Dubri Kbana, a village in the Nabha State, 
feceived a shot under his left thigh, One bullet passed through the turban of 
Hazure Sawn Singh (No. 13). Another pierced through a door of a cattle-shed 
belonging to a resident. of Jaito, and several others whissed past by various 
British Officers and Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singh, President of the Faridkot Couneil 
etc. The Akali Shahidi witnesses also tell us about the use of a D, RB, gun by 
one Jagat Sing of the Droli Jatha. Imamuddin, Hazura Singb, Sardar Bahadur, 
and Sardar Inder Singh, the witnestes above referred to, were behind the firing 
party. Soc, it is highly improbable for these shots to have come from any other 
side than the Akalis. There is no denying the fact that the Jatha was accompanid 
by 2 large mob under the leadershisp of the Droli Jatba, whose ripg-leaders were 
Sucha Singh and Dulla Singh, Badmashes, But the evidence given before me, that 
the number of guns with the Akalis sanged from 5 to 10, or 12, does not eeem 
to be convineing. For the purpcse of this enquiry, however, [think it is not neces: 
sary for me to determine the exact number of the guns the Akalis possessed or 
used. All that I bave got to determine is whether they did use any fire-arms, 
Givicg thoughtful consideraticn to thie, | am of opinion tbat they -had a few 
guns and they used them aright at the time. To the question who began -the 
firing, 1 consider that whichever patty began the firing does not matter, in as 
much as there is overwhelming evidence to show that the mob was prepared to 
achieve its end by all potsible means, and were so constituted that a prudent man 
unde: the circumstances bad no option but to open fire to repel their menacing 
advance in military formation, 


AN ABSOLUTELY VIOLENT Mop 
Now, when the Akali mob became aberolutely violent, as is shown by theig 


_ ¢onduct in openly exchanging shots with the State Forces, the authorities were free 


to dea] with them in the way that most befitted their corduct. Had they disperecd 
and resorted to their usval peaceful way, the authorities, who, as bas been shown 
above, were ill-prepared for an onslavght, would have certainly stopped firing, but 
the unfortnnate mob made a battle cf the whcle show. They shouted on to their 
right in full force in order to capture the Gurudwara Tibbi Sahab by a general 
assault, The Administrator, once more obterving the frantic rush of the mob to the 
left, ordered another three rounds «f controlled fire, In the meantime, Major Bell- 
Kingsley, finding that a maes of Akalis was trying to reach the Tibbi Sabab from 
the side where he bad taken up his position with a platoon of the lst-4th Gurkhas, 
fired upon them. He states that bis men were aleo exposed to a great Canger, and 
some of the bullets from the Akali side actually fell at a disfance of a few paces 
from him, { 
A DESPERATE CHARGB 

After this, the mob faltered for a few moments but when they had once gone 

out of contrl, there was no receding back. They swept on furiously under the 


-Jeaderehip of Sucha Singb, mounted on a white pony, with a drawn sword in his 


bard, and issuing orders in Englieh, This was the most desperate charge which they 
made, but Major Lorrimer and his ten dismounted Sowars completely dispersed them. 


- After two short bursts cf fire, the Akalis broke up finally, and had to be pursued: 


for a distance by Col, Muirhead to stop their Tejoining the party that had reached 
the Tibbi Sahab. No violence was ured in their final dispersal by the Sowars, and 
it was simply done to stimulate the flying Akalis into further efforts to vanisb, 


Use of Lesser Forcr 


The suggestion that it would have been much better had the authorities need 
some other force, tay the use of Jathis instead of firing, is Fuggesting something 
which in my opinion, could not meet the exigencies of the time, The mob was. 
as kas been almady taid, armed with all eorte'of weapone, including fire-arms, How 
was it porsitle to etop them by the ure of a corresponding and rather unsuitable 


mee cf a force like that of the lathis? It would have been still worse, and atill 
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more impossible to. disperse them in this way. From the evidence before me, I 
gather that 14 Akalis were found shot dead and 34 wounded on the evening of the 
2ist, out of whom 5 died next day, the total number of casualties thus coming 
up to 19, and 29 wounded in all, 3 wounded were brought in from Ferozepur by 
the Police on the 3rd day. Keeping in view the comparatively small number of 
casualties out of such a huge crowd, | believe that the force used was the 
minimum, and the firing was considerate. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that the party in charge of the Granth Sahab was deliberately left to proceed 
unharmed to the Tibbi Sahab. Had the State forces directed their guns to the 
palanquin containing the Granth Sabab, I think it highly improbable that it could 
have reached the Tibbi Sahab unmolested. This undoubtedly shows that the State 
officials had no intention to fire upon the Shahidi Jatha, if they did not resort te 
any violence. The Shahidi Jatha lost a few of its members only on account of its 
being thoroughly hemmed in and screened by the stampeding mob, who were trying 


to capture the Gurdwara by a general aseault. ‘ 


\ 
TREATMENT OF WOUNDED . 


The evidence of all the witnesses, from the Administrator downwards, including 
the Akali Jatha men, and the medical attendants on both sides shows that after 
the firing had ceased, all the wounded were all conveyed to the camp after first 
aid had been rendered to them. The etatement of Sub-Assistant Surgeon Kehar Singb, 
who had accompanied the Jatha, throws sufficient light upon the good treatment 
the wounded were meted by the authorities, He also tells us that he was provided 
with all the necessary dressing materials by the State authorities, and that he wae 
in no way deterred from rendering medical aid to his men, nor he or any of their 
medical staff was beaten or ill-treated. 


ARBEST OF SHAHIDI JATHA 


The authorities then arrested the Shahidi Jatha on the skirts of the mound on 
which the Tibbi Sabab stands, but they did not touch those who were in immediate 
charge of the palanquin of the Sowari Sahab, and requested the patty to convey 
the Granth Sahab either to the village Dharamsala or to the Gurdwara to fave it 
from the disgrace of its being placed on unclean ground. The party refused all 
terms, but they voluntarily withdrew at about 10 P.M., when some of the selected 
Sikhs of the State took the Granth Sahab to the village Dharamsala with due 
Tespect and ceremony, . ; 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up, it is abundantly clear that the mob and the Shahidi Jatha defied 
all the efforts on the part of the people and the authorities of the Nabha State 
to reason with them, and chose an unreasonable course; that the mob was in an 
excitcd mood, and armed with all sorts of weapons, including fire-arme, and prepared 
to see through the game; and that they all knew what the game was, and even 
went to the extent of insulting and assaulting the Administrator, and after 
brandishing: the weaponé, they actually used the firearms, I[t was bat natural, 
and the only course left to the Administrator was to order firing, which wae 
done not too soon, The emall ‘number of ‘the casualties in such a big mob shows 
that the firing was controlled, and did not exceed the exigencies of the moment. 
The wounded were attended to at once, and but for the complicity of the Droli 
Jatha the unforturate events could not have happened, 
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The Non-oficial Sikh Report 


Soon after the official report was published the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhsek 
Committee issued their own report on the Jsito massacre, tracing the recent 
events that led up to the formation of the Shahidi Jatha. This report says :— 

After the Guru-ka-Bagh affair the atmosphere was cooling down and 
there was a good prospect of peace between the Government and Sikbs, 
But the Government again plunged the Sikh Community into a turmoil 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of his sympathy with the Gurdwara movement. 


The Government began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even 
by the subjects of the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made in a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Nabba State, the Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but to recite Holy Granth night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. But this also they were not allowed to do. The place of 
meeting and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water 
was allowed to goin, The Shiks began tostarve and as they were obliged 
to ease themselves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akband Patb, 
or tbe continuous reading of the Holy Grantb, became impossible outside 
the Gurdwara, they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akhand 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Granth. This wason the 14th September 1923. The 
officials who were determined not to ailow even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military force and arrested the whole con- 
gtegaticn assembled round the Holy Granth outside the Gurdwara. Then 
the aimed soldiers in uniform were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
the Sikhs: sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants, was arrested and what was an 
upprecedented sacrilege, the Granthi actually reciting at the moment was 
caught hold of by his arms and dragged away and arrested. This inter- 
stab with the sacred reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion. | 

The news of this desecration spread like wild fire, and the very Dext 
morning a party of Sikbs gathered from the neghbourhood to go and 
restart the Akhand Path. The prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gutdwara had been enforced, according to official admission, from 318t 
August, 1923, but from 14th September, the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims fiom all quarters began to pour 
“in to assert their reiigious right of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per- 
_ forming the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. 


From 15th September 1923, Akali Jathas of 25 each have daily 
marched on foot to Jaito, after takirg a Pledge of non-violence in thonght 
and deed before Sri Akali Takhat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jathas 
is: (a) to resume the interrupted Akband Path at the Gangsar temple. (b). 
. to suffer all hardships and tortures inflicted on them by the proud officials 
in a meek and humble spirit for the sake of eStablishing the Sikh bitth- 
tight of free congregation and free worship in all Sikh temples. But the 
callous authorities arrested and removed these Jathas to distant places 
where they were set free. Once free, the heroic Jathas travelled back 


_ to Mukatsar to court arrest a second time. The Sikhs bave been prevented 


from visiting and praying at the Gurdwara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 5,000 Sikhs have suffered untold hardships at the hands 
of the authorities for removing this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom. ‘he hunger of the Sikh heart for sacr fice in the cause of religion 
_ has become proverbial. 
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When all the sacrifice failed to move the callous officials, it was decided 
that a congregation of 500 Sikhs remaining perfectly non-violent should 
waik to Jaito to visit Gangsar and resume Akhand Path. Only those 
Sikhs were allowed to join this Jatha who could be relied on to remain 
perfectly non-violent under all circumstances. The Jatha was fairly 
representative. Men were drawn from ali districts and professions includ- 
ing a number of meek Sadhus, , | 


THE Vow oF NON-VIOLENCE 


On the Basant anniversary on goth February 1924 the Shahidi jatha, 
or the ‘‘ Band of Martyrs’’ who had resolved to lay down their lives in 
the cause of religious freedom, took a solemn pledge of restarting the 
interrupted Akhangd Path at Gangsar, before tbe sacred throne of Sri 
Akal-Takbat. The Jathedar or the religious guperior of Akal-Takhat 
exorted them to remain perfectly non-violent in thought and deed: ‘‘ Dear 
Kalgidhar Satguru our Father! We thy children lay down our lives 
for Thee. The honour and frestige of the Panth liesin Thy hands. Brave 
and saintiy souls! You will be beaten mercilessly with sticks. You will 
be shot dead with bullets. You will be throwa into dark and solitary 
cells. Your steadfastness will be tried by the most violent and 
inhuman physical and mental tortures. Keep yourselves perfectly 
non-violeat. Your sole aim is to pay homage to the Gurdwara of 
Gangsar and resume the reCitation of Akhand Path. From the mom nt 
of your departure from Akal Takhat and on the way, feed your body, 
mind and soul cn the life-giving words of the Guru and do not 
harbour ill against any person in thought, word, and dead.’’ (See tbe 
declaration of ordtrs to the Shahidi Jatha by the Jathedar, Akal 
Takhat on oth February 1924). ' 

The Jatha left for Jaito on foot on 9th February amid the loving 
adieus of the Sikh Sangat of Amritsar. It met with tremendous 
enthusiasm where-ever it went. Morning and evening Dewans were atrauged 
at all halting stations and tbe attendance at these Dewans sometimes 
rose to 25 or 30 thousand, while an eager concourse of Sikhs always 
marched along with the Jatha. Sikhs came from long distances to have 
the darshan of the Marty:s and went away deeply impressed with their 
noble <pirit of love and sacrifice. Many made up their minds to witness 
the resumption of the Akhand Path at Jaito. 

The Jatha halted at Bargari in the Faridkot territory on the evening 
of 20th February, At the conclusion of the morning Dewan of 21st, the Jath 
and Sangat took their meals at Bargari and left for Jaito at about 12 noon. - 
Jaito is six miles from Bargari. Sowars had been stationed at short 
intervals all along the way, and through them the Faridkot State 
officials frequently sent reports of the movements of the Jatha to the 
Administrator of Nabha State. The cavalry and a big party of village 
men and Chachhi Police armed with heavy lathis had taken their first 
position near the boundary line of the Faridkote and Nabha States, but 
when they heard that the Jatha was accompanied by a large congregation 
they dropped the idea of stopping the Jatha at that place, and withdrew. 
Before the Jatha reached the boundary line, the State officials had stopped 
the motor in which Dr. Kitchlew, Principal Gidwani and Mr, Z mand, 
the representative of the ‘‘ New York Times,’’ were travelling to Jaito 
and sbowed them the order restricting admission into Gurdwara to bands 
of 50. On remonstrance the cfficials sent a messenger to the Administrator 
for further orders. By thi tme the Jatha and the Saugat armved on 
the Nabba bourdary and the State officials informed them that they 
coud allow a batch of 50 men to proceed to Gurdwara Gang-ar, on the 
understanding that they would quit the Nabha territory as soon as thy 
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had finished their Path, and that another batch of 50 would be admitted 
aiter the fir-t batch had cleared out. But who has given the Administrator 
of Nabha the right to restrict the number of worshippers at a Sikh Temple 
to 50? Why should 50 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sikhs 
be prevented from sitting in theic temple ia religious worship a3 long as 
they like ? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to himself 
‘the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs ? The Jatha took this 
as an upreasonable and unauthorised limitation on their religious liberty 
and refused to bargain for the God-given right of entering a Sikh temp'e 
for worship. 7 
MaRCH TO JAITO. 

The Jatha and the Sangat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State authorities had very cunningly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangsar Gurdwara and the fort by barbed wire barrier on one side 
and a long 10w of about two hundred chained bullock carts fllled witb 
thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the otberside. Near the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwara of Gangsar, 
and behind some buildings, they had crected a special barbed wire enclosure 
to serve as a trap for the Shahidi Jatha. ‘he authorities could easily 
separate the Jatha from the Sangat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from following, ‘he 
jaiha could ten be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the publie gage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy of this trap. .On the top of the bullock-carts 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks were 
stationed in a triple row to prevent the Jatha from breaking through 
the line, The State officials had recruited a large number of these men 
from the sutrounding villages—one from each family, on the threat of 
confiscating the property and turning out any family which did not 


send its representative, or whose representative did not beat the Akalis. 


severely. The mer were drunk and had been prepared for their brutal 
work. Amongst them were a number of Mohammaden Policemen trom 
Jhelum and Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar services rendered in connection with the Guru-ka-Bagh affair. 

But from the sandy mound where the telephone pole was 
erected the Jatha and the Sangat moved to the tight in the direction 
of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four furlongs away. Half of 
the Jatha was inthe front in rows of four, Guru Granth in the middle 
and the other half bringing up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walked on 
both flanks, keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Granth out of 
reverence. The official statement that ‘the Jatha advanced screened by 
a body of 6,000 Akalis armed with cbhhavis, spears and fire arms, and 
moved on a broad front’ is absolutely false. A platoon of Nabha 
intantry had dug trenches and taken up its position on and near the 
sacred eminence of Tibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib there was the camp of 
the Faridkot Sappers and Miners with the camp of Co!, Minchin in 
the middle, and in front of this camp. were stationed two detachments 
of cavalry. Lewis Guns were fixed at various places. 


ORDER TO DISPERSE 


The Administrator with some officials accosted the Jatha and asked 
them to disperse. He declared that he would order firing in case they 
did not comply. Tbe Jathba had taken the pledge of visiting their sacrel 
temple, and recognised no temporal authority ‘ matters of religion, 

- As the Jatha advanced in the direction of fibbi Sab b, they were followed: 

- by a big sangat among whom were many la‘ ies who were distributing food 

and drink to the sangat. The Sikhs were ia a very calm and devotional 
s 
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mood. They bad no chhavis, spears or firearms. There was no firing from 
the Sikbs, but as is usualin processions some crackers were occasionaliy 
let off. The allegations ‘‘that the Admin‘strator was hotiy pursued by 
some Akalis, who fired bullets on him, and that a nameless Nabha 
Villager receivid a wound from a gun fired by the Akalis, and that the 
Akalis increased their fire and delivered a determined attack led by 
a mounted Akali’’ are absolutely groundless. These mendacious state- 
ments attempt to give the dog a bad name in order to hang it, and are 
meant for home consumption in England, and are also designed to 
capture the easy credulity of those ‘‘peaceful’’ and ‘‘law-abiding”’ people 
whose submissive support is a valuable asset and consolation in times 
of trouble. It is not strange that with all the Cbhavis, lathbis, fire 
arms and spears which the Akalis are said to bave carried, with their 
hot pursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and with their increased 
fire and a determined attack led by, a mounted Akali- there has been 
no casuality on the official side except one by a solitary bu!let which 
is said to have. caused a wound to a nameless Nabha villager. The 
result of the so-called *‘determined attack,’ and ‘‘increased firing’’ becomes 
all the more ridiculous when we remember that many of the Sikhs 
who were fired upon were retired soldiers and military cfficers: 


But the Jatha had taken a pledge of non-violence before their 
holiest shrine. The non-violence of Sikh Jathas has been repeatedly 
tried by many ingenious -troubles.in Guru-ka-Bagh and other places; 
The Sikhs have shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi- 
tions most trying and provoking and not a single Sikh bas ever betrayed 
the cause of his community by showing the slightest tendency towards 
violence. 

From the preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis- 
trator bad made up his mind. to beat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
tong before the Sikhs entered his territory and be gave his Signal by 
waving a small flag without the stightest provocation or cause of alarm 
from the Sikhs. | 


A- SCENE oF COURAGE. 


Then followed a scene unique in the history of the world for the 
calm restraint, cool courage, and remarkable capacity for suffering in 
a righteous cause displayed by Sikh victims of official fury. The 
big procession of Sikh devotees including women and old men sang 
hymns of glory, and marched on wi.h uplifted hands towards their 
temple under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 
dead or seriously wounded. But not a single person wavered. Lifting 
the dead or the wounded they made straight for the sacred mound 
of Tibbi Sahib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 
Nabba infantry, who were firing, that the infantry were compelled 
to break up. But bullets poured upon them from other difections 
and many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also fired. A 
bullet struck a baby carried in the arms of its mother and the poor 
thing expired. The Sikh. lady stepped aside, put the little thing gently 
on the ground, rejoined the Jatha, and moved on with the Sangat. 
Another Sikh had his bowels thrown out by a bullet that stiuck 
him in tbe belly. He was heard muttering thanks with his last 
breath, ‘‘Glory to the Guru, Wahi-guru. The great Guru has accepted. 
this impure body of mine for the service of His Faith!” The Sikhs 
took great care to keep the palanquin of the Holy Granth in the 
middie, Under the circumstances the authorities could hardly show any 
tenderness for the sanctity of Guru Granth. The firing ceased after 


four or five minutes. The Sangat entered the enclosure of Tibbi Sabib 
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Gurdwara. Many went to the neighbouring fields to bring the dead or 
the wounded to the Gurdwara. Some ladies began to nurse their 
wounded brethern. The Sikhs succeeded in removing only a few of 
their dead or wounded brethren, for they were soon checked by the 
Military who smatched away tbe bodies from their hands, Many of 
the wounded died for lack of attendance and water. 


The Sikhs paid their homage at the. sacred shrine of Tibbi Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a shower of bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the dead or wounded Shahids— 
martyrs. Once more the sikh spirit soared high above the shackles of 
political bondage, and the disciples marcled to the street of their 
beloved, carrying the supreme offering of their life on the palms of 
their hands. 

After depositing the dead and the wounded at the Gurdwara the 
Shahidi Jatha rounded the eminence of Tibbi Sahib and marched in 
the direction of Gangsar, but their progress was checked by a detach- 
ment of cavalry which blocked the way. A squadron of Cavalry 
rushed on the Sangat congregated about [ibbi Sahib and the sowers 
chased Sikh parties for miles scattering them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt of old men, children and women must have resulted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse’s 
hoofs. The Shahidi Jatha was next surrounded by the Cavalry, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Policemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh was surrounded by a 
group of 5 or 6 desparadoes who’ encouraged by the State Officials plied 
their sticks freely, beating the heroes of the Shahidi Jatha to senselessness, 
and tying them into tight bundles with strong ropes, huddled them into 
bullock ‘carts to be transported to the barbed wire enclosure. From the 
enclosure they were subsequently removed into the Fort. 

The Delhi communique assures that great care was taken not to 
interfere with the Granth Sahib which was deposited with due respect 
in the Dharamsala. The communique does not enlighten us as to the 
petsons who carried the Holy. Granth, to the name of Dharmsala where 
it was deposited, and the circumstances under which this was done, whether 
it was done before or after the firing. The fact is that while the Sbabidi 
Jatha was being mercilessly beaten, Mr. Ogilive asked some members of the 
Jatha to carry the Holy Granth to some place under his directions, but 
they refused to carry the Granth Sahib to any other place but Gangsar 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own men to remove the Granth 
Sahib to some unknown place.’ . | 

The few Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity of T.bbi Shahab 
and some ladies, 20 or 30 in number, who were tending thc wounded, were 
outrageously beaten and arrested. A lady who was serving the wounded 
Sikhs was abused by the soldiers and ordered to leave the place. On her 
refusal, she was rudely pushed down from the mound of Tibbi Sahib to a 
place 20 feet below. The wounded were left to their fate and many 
died for lack of water or proper medical aid. The doctors and dressers 
in charge of the Jatha were arrested. Provisions, beds, and. medicines 


belonging to the Jatha were forcibly seized. 


| VISITORS TURNED BACK 
And in order to be free to give any version that they please, the 


-authcritles took great precaution to prevent the transmission of reliable 


reports to the press. Principal Gidwani, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. Zimand, 
a correspondent «f the ‘‘ New Yerk Times’, were stopped at the boundary. 
When they heard bullets being fired, Dr. Kitchlew and Principal Gidwant 


‘could no longer remain at a distance, They entered the State territory 


Ss 
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and were arrested. Kcspectable genthmen, members of the Legis’ative 
Assembly, ‘ike Raizada Hans Raj, Mr. Sbhanmukbam Chetty, members 
of tbe Legislative Council like Sardar Tara Singh Vakil of Mogrg, and 
Jamedar Partap Singh were detained atthe Railway Statiou undera Close 
custody. A photographer was severely lashed by a European Officer who 
ordered some soldiers to turn him out of the Sta‘e territory. The 
photograpber reports that the same officer mercilessly whipped a Sikh 
lady who did not get up from behind a bush at his order. 


These precautions clearly prove that the authorities had much to conceal 
and after providing against all danger of contradiction from reliable persons, 
they have now issued a statement that the Akalig resorted to violence 
and had fired shots before the authorities opened fire. This is absolutely 
false and if a non-official enqniry is conducted mapy respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. : 


MEDICAL AID 


The State authorities neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and give 
medical aid to the wounded, nor offered any assistance themselves before 
full 24 hours after the shooting, with the resu t that many precious lives 
were lost for lack of timely helpand attendance The wounded Sikhs thirsted 
for water which was brought frcm long distances. The medical farty 
in charge of the Jaiha was arrested and medicine and their necessary 
materials belonging to the Jatha were forcibly seized. In order to give 
to the beating the appearance of a ‘‘ civil fracas’’ between the Sikhs 
and the State population, men from the villages bad teem recruited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefully drilled in the use of iathis and were 
excited with wine. The Shircmoni Guidwara Parbandhak Committee 
estimates the number of Casualties, so far ascertained at more than 300, the 
number of dead being above 90. ‘The three doctors from Amritsar report that 
they saw 45 wounded at Jaito, 22 were sent to Ferozepur in their 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated near the fort with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oi], But they say that they were admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven wounded have since reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the number of the wounded removed to Ferozepur has risen to 38. 
Out of these, 13 have been sent to the Indian Hospital, Ferozepur Cantt. 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikbs 16 bullets have been extracted. 
Of these five are said to be Lewis Gun bullets and the remaining 11% 
of ordinary military rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs died on the way 
from Jaito to Ferozepore and another, Bhai. Banta Singh, died 
while he was under operation at Ferozepore. Bhai Sohan Singh of the 
Shabidi Jatha had received a bullet in his chest and has since died at 
Ferozepore. The authorities have tried their best to keep the scene of 
tragedy and in fact the Nabha territory quite inaccessible, and therefore 
the exact number have not been ascertained so far. The above is a 
estimate. Out of the total casualties a considerable number belongs to 
Shahidi Jatha. It is believed by some that a large number of dead bodies 
has been removed by train and some have been buried. Further reports 
show that the Government dug deep pits covered with straws and earth 
all round the Gurdwara of Tibbi Sahab ard many people received serious 
injuries by falling into these pits. They had also dug a trench near 
the entrance’ of Gurdwara Gangsar and had treacherously filled it with 
water and covered it up with straws and had stationcd Machine Guns 
and soldiers in the Gurdwara itself. More than 700 pecple are under 
arrest at Jaito. The members of the Shabidi Jatha in the fort are 
given blankets in, the day but these-are taken away in the night, 
They are being subjected to a'l sorts of hardships, 
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WANTED AN IMPARTIAL COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY 


The State authorities have not only violated the sanctity of Gurd- 
wara Gangsar but have also used the sacred mound of libbi for military 
and tactical purposes, have arrested Sikh ladies tending the wounded 
from within the precints of the Temple and have thus committed another 
sacrilege of the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the truth sifted by ap 
independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub- 
stantiate the truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magis- 
terial enquiry but by acommittee of persons on whom the public may 
rely for truth and impartiality. The moral significance of the Jaito 
massacre is great because the prepetrator of the tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized power with 
high -professions and well-informed about the objects and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precious to the Sikh as the suffering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from the very beginning of its march 
knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet tbat fate rather than 
surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting and worshipping in 
its beloved Guru’s Gurdwara. 


THE SECOND JATHA 


The Second Shahidi Jatha has started for Jaito on 28th February 
and will probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to bid fareweJ! to the Jatha. The river of Sikh religious senti- 
ment is in floods and Sikhs from all classes and professions have 
displayed an eager rivalry for enlistmentin the second Shahidi Jatha. 
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PLEA FOR ENQUIRY 


All God-fearing and honest men, Hindus, Muhammadans or Eurofe- 
ans, who can sympathise with men who are sacrificing their lives for 
an idea, are requested to organise a commission Of respectable men of 
independent positions and members of the Legislatures, for the purpose 
of searching the members of the Jatha or the Sikh Sapgat entering the 
Nabha State territory and isuing a general certificate for the informa- 
tion of the public and the Government that the Sikhs carry no fire-arms, 
chhavis, spears or lathis. Kirpan being the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs must be regarded as an exception. These gentlemen should also. 
obtain special permission from the Government of india to be present: 
at the scene of action in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about 
the conduct of the Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the visit of the. Jatha and watch whether the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary fire-arms carried by the Sikhs or by the State troops. 
and machine guns carefully arranged fcr the purpose by the State 
authorities. Falsehood can never stand before the searchlight of public 
enquiry. Questions relating to the massacre of the first Shahidi Jatha 
at Jaito have been disallowed in the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council Punjab, on the plea that no question relating to the 
administrative policy of Native States can be discussed in these bodies 
Is it not a fact that since the forced abdication of the Maharaja, the 
_ Nabha State is being. ruled by a Civil Service Officer appointed by the 
Government of India and that the Government of india and the 
Punjab Government have both issued communiques in suppoit of the 
action of the Administrator of Nabha and that District Officers in the 
Panjab are catrying on a propapanda in support of the policy of 
repression alt Nabha ? When the Government has taken over the 
administration of the Nabha State and has openly identified itself with 
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the policy of repression ruthlessly carried on by the Administrator, this 
punctilious stand behind the letter of the law and refusal to discuss 
the Jaito affair in the Punjab and in the Indian Legislative Council is highly 
unfair aod unreasonable. is it because the Government does not like 
to face the verdict of the chosen representatives of the people ? 


Dr. Kitchlew’s Statement. - 


The following Statement was issued by Dr. Kitchlew as soon 
as he came out of the Nabha Jail‘on the 2st March last. 


“On the morning of the 20th Mr. Gidwani, Mr. Zimand and myself 
started from Faiidkot State. On our way our car was stopped in a few 
villages because Mr. Zimand wanted to see if the villagers were interested 
in Khadi. In the evening aiter sunses we reached the Akali camp. We 
passed the night in tents and then onthe morning of the 2ist we went to 
see the village. We saw some Policemen of the Faridkot State and 
there were also some officers postcd near the Akali camp. We walked 
about a mile and got into the camp to have ourselves absolutely satisfied 
that the Jatha and the Sanzat had no firearms or cbhavis, except 
Kirpans, or any other instruments. After motoring about two miles we 
stopped again on the way because Mr. Zimand wanted to see the 
Jatha march along. When the Jatha got near us we got into the car 
again and drove straight away into the Nabha frontier. On our way 
we saw crowds of men and women waiting for the Jatha with sweet- 
meat, milk, etc. 

At the Nabha frontier there was a police officer and a magistrate 
along with him and one or two sowars. The police officer asked us 
to stop our car which we did and brought us a paper. It was an 
order from the Administrator addressed to the Jatha. So we told the 
officers about it and he had to admit there was no order stopping 
us. At the same time he made a personal request to us to stay till he 
communicated with the administrator and got definite orders. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha came up and passed 
on to Nabha. They were shown the orders but they did not take 
any notice of it. Evenat this time we did not see any firearms with 
the men, the Jatha or other people in the crowd. Some of the out- 
siders carried sticks, some of which were lopped off the trees. Just 
before the Jatha entered Nabha we saw the Jathedar addressing out- 
siders who were along with the Jatha. On enquiry we were told that 
the Jathedar was giving his final instructions to the crowd to keep non- 
violent and to keep behind, if they wanted to come at all. 

Aiter the Jatha passed the Nabha frontier we found that the 
magistrate, policemen and every one quitted his post and we did not 
know what to do. After waiting for some time, we sent a joint note 
to the Administrator telling him that we were staying there on the 
request made by the ofticer. We wanted to know if there were any 


definite orders. We sent that note through a Sowar who was going 
to Jaito, 
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; The Firing. 

After some time we heard the firing. I4 was certainly more than 
once. It might have been thres times. I am not sure as to how long 
the firing went on. But it was cortainly more than fiva -minutes. 
After this we thought of entering Nabhv territory but ths driver of 
our car was missing.’ A fow minutes afterwards we sav propls rushing 
back and we got some information about what astually hippsned. 
Our driver also came back and we got into hb. car and drove at 
once to Jaito. Zimand was leit bsahind as ha had to catch train at 
seven to keep an appointment at Peshawar and besides he did not want 
as a foreigner to get himsali entangled. 

On our way to Jaito we saw some wounded who had _ reseived 
shots. We also saw somds men more or Ilsss in a dying condition. 
Then we got into an opon placo whors thoro was military stationed 
aud also somo- polics officors, We mat ons of ths modica! attandants 
sent by tha S. G. P. C. who. was complaining that no arrangements - 
were mad3 to rendsr immediats moadical assistance. 


At that place the polica officor asked us to stop our car and 
told Mr. Gidwani that h2 should considar himself undsr arrests and 
that his old sentence was renewed. His things were taken down and 
Mr. Gidwani too goi down. As for mysali ths Administritor would 
like to see ma at the fort but there was no order of arrests at the 
time. Since I was going to the fort and on enquiry I was told that 
Gidwani would also have to go to the fort, I asked Mr. Gidwani to be 
allowed to go with me. This was done and we were taken into the 
fort which was guarded and sent into the room there. We saw just outside 
our room in the compound there was some sort°of wiring put up im 
the form of an enclosure and afterwards. we saw. that the arrested 
people were brought in there. We also saw some Jatha people being 
dragged and alter regular search being pushed into the enclosure. 


Starved cr eck 


The Administrator came to us long after sunset. He looked very 
much upset and told us that he had made all possible arrangements 
for the arrest of the Jatha people but that our presence there had 
upset all his plans and he had’ to resort to firing. Hoe used threaten- 
ing language to Mr. Gidwani and the latter naturally resented it. The 
Administrator then at once cooled down. About me, the Administrator 
said that I should consider myself under ‘arrest. He also said that Mr. 
Zimand had apologised. I asked about the car and my things. We 
‘were told that the car had gone back to Amritsar. The Administrator 
told us that he was going to make arrangements for our food. Food 
was ordered from the Bazar. We spent the night there. Next morning 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly asking for it and 
the whole day we had to go without any food. This was on the 22nd. 


On the 22nd morning I also noticed something else. I was just 
having a walk on the verandah and at one cornor of the court-yard 
1 saw a number of bullock carts in which there were dead Bcelfe of 
the Akalis including Jatha people. The curpses were huddled over one 
another in the most outrageous malyner. I could still soe all the blood 
marks on their bodies. I also saw some wounded being removed. 
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Gidwani and Kitchlew Handcuffed. 


The Administrator came again with two other Englishmen, one was 
a Military officer, and we were told that we are to be removed from 
Jaito to Nabkha that night. At about nine p. m. we were both 
handcuffed together. There was a rope tied on to the handcuffs and 
the policeman behind holding the end of the rope. This Mr. Gidwani 
remarked was real Hindu-Muslim unity. There were also some other 
Akali prisoners and we were made to walk up to the Railway station 
in that condition. We got into the prisoners van. I had just the clothes 
I was wearing and a borrowed blanket from Mr. Gidwani. We were 
handcuffed even in the van. 

At Bhatinda junction the Akalis were shouting Jais. ome people 
on hearing the shouts came to the catriage, They were kept at a 
respectable distance by the police. But any how we came to know that 
the people who were coming from the outside were not allowed to enter 
Nabha territory. At Jaito I tried my best to get more information 
from the Police officers. I asked them particularly if any one of them 
had received any wounds. They admitted no. 


In Bhatinda Jail. 


After Bhatinda our handcuffs were removed and we were able to 
lie down just alter 2 o'clock. In the morning we got down at Nabha. 
We were again handcuffed and ordered to march to the police lock up. 
There was no arrangement for cots and other things. 

On 231d morning I was offered Jail food. It was so objectionable 
aud the vessel in which it was brought was so revolting that I refused 
to accept it. So, on the 23rd we had-to go without focd. On the 24th 
‘I was told I could have my own food. No arrangements were made 
for my baths and the latrine was unspeakably dirty. I was still 
wearing the same clothes. I ordered some new clothes. On the 26th 
1 was removed to the Central Jail. In the Central Jail I was locked 
in a cell meant for solitary prisoners. ‘There was a little court yard 
8 paces long ard 5 paces broad; in the one corner there was the latrine. 
The only door was locked and no one was allowed to enter. Only the 
jailor used to come daily. 1 was given a cot and a few blankets. I 
had to buy some plates. No writing materials were allowed. I could 
get a few ieligious books. The cell was full of mosquitoes. I could 
rot see Mr. Gidwani at all but I came to know that he was treated 
strictly as an ordinary prisoner. | ss 


The Second Remand. 


On the 9th of March the Magistrate came to see me and I was 
shown a document which contained the sections under which they wanted 
to take action against me. ‘hey were asking for a second remand. 
When asked as to when the first remand was taken, he _ smiled. 
Obviously they had no evidence. I wanted to get a copy which was 
plomised but never came. 

My wife came to see me once. “She told me that it was after 
cleat trouble that she got a chance. On the 2]st. I was released and 
was told rot to enter Nabha territory again. 1 was taken to the Railway 
station but was not allowed to send even a telegram.” 
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Feb 
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24 
24 


24 
24 


24 


24 


Assembly opened by the Viceroy, 

Important Interpellations—Bills to amend the Penal Code, the Coinage 
Act, Income Tax Act, Cotton Cess Act introduced. 

Amending Acts on Cotton Cess and Penal Code passed. 

Non-Official resolutions. Mr, Rangachariar’s resolution on further Reforms 
formally moved—Mr, Raju’s on Indian Territorial force passed. 

Official Billa amending Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act 
and on Central Board of. Revenue introduced. 

Mr, Neogy’s resolution on duty on South African Coal passed. 

The SWARAJYA DEBATE on Mr, Rangachariar’s resolution on further 
reforms— Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment. 

Official Bills to amend I. P. C., Cr. P. C. and Tariff Act considered. That 
on Passport Act defeated. 

Non-Official resolutions on Railway Passages and Answer to questions in 
the Assembly adopted. 

Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed.—Dr. Gour’s amendment 
defeated. 

Non-official resolutions on Mail Contracts, Purchase of Stores, Greetings 
to Labour Party adopted. 

Last day of the debate on Constitutional Advance——Pt. Motilal Nehrno’s 
amendment for a Round Table Conference passed by 76 votes to 48. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Abmed’s resolution on a ‘‘Government Pact” and not 
Hindu-Moslem Pact adjourned ‘Sine die’,—Mr. Patel’s resolution on 
recall of Mr. Horniman passed. 

Supplementary grants-—Debate on. 

Mr. Rangachariar’s bill on use of Fire-arms considered—-Mr. Rama 
Iyyengar’s billon Indian Registration Act and Dr. Gour’s Bill on 
raising of age of consent and another on Religious Trust introduced: 

The Jaito massacre adjournment moved by Pt. Malaviya—Official Bills on 
Sea Customs Act and the Coinage amendment considered. 

S. Gulab Singh’s resol. on Sikh grievances, S, Kartar Singh’s resol. on 
release of 8, Kharak Singh, and Mr, Sadiq Hossain’s resol. on release 
of Hasrat Mohani passed. 

BUDGET PRESENTED. 

General Discussion on the Budget. 

General discussion on the Budget continued. 

REFUSAL OF SU PPLIES—First four major demands on Customs, Salt, 
Income and Opium refused by the Assembly, 

Voting on minor Budget demands, 

Further voting of the Budget—Malaviya moved adjournment on Jaito 


massacre, 
Voting on Budget demands contd. 
Ditto ditto. 


THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT. 

Recommended Finance Bill thrown out again, 

Motion for Repeal of Repressive laws passed against Govt. 

Private bills introduced—Adjournment motion on the refusal of Passports 
to Angora Deputation carried. 


Assembly adjourned to 27th May. 
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The Legislative Assembly 


JANUALY-—-MARKCH—1924 

On January 30th the Second Assembly under the Reform Act met 
for the swearing in of members. The public galleries were quite full 
for the formal opening day when the only business to be done was 
the administration of the oath. Tho Swarajists appeared in Khaddar in 
contrast to the black morning coats in which the rest of the House 
was clad but those dressed entirely in white were few. Members began 
to arrive at half past ten. Pandit Motilal Nehru arrived in scrupulously 
clear Khaddar dress with Gandhi-cap on followed by about ten members 
of the Swaraj Party mostly belonging to the United Provinces. His 
appearance in the Assembly was marked by a temporary silence and the 
officials looked at each otner and at the new Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Maharattas and the Madrasees' shone in their accustomed 
turbans. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain of Behar who used to come 
to the old Assembly in European dress came in Khaddar and was taken 
to task by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed on his unexpected metamorphosis. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah along with his Bombay colleague Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas, in their splashing collars and ties, sat in piquant contrast 
next to Mr. Vithalbai Patel whoze forehead shone amidst his luxurious 
beard and crowned by a Gandhi cap. 

When the clock struck 11 a.m. the Usher announced: ‘The 
Hon. the President’ and Sir Frederick Whyte entering stood in his place 
and declared: “In order that this Second Assembly ‘might be fully 
constituted members will now take the oath or make the affirmation 
in the manner prescribed.” Sir Frederick then took the oath — himself 
standing in his place and reading its terms in a clear and solemn voice, 
with his right hand -raised, as follows:—“l do solemnly swear that | 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and discharge the 
duty upon which | am about to enter.” 

The President then signed the roll on the register. He was followed 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Leader of the House, whose voice resound- 
ed in every corner of thé House. After reading the oath he shook 
hands with the President and signed the roll of members. All those 
who followed him in steady succession went through the same course. 
The total number of members sworn in was 112 and the proceedings 
concluded after an hour and a half when the President read to the 
members standing a message from the Governor-General requiring their 


- attendance on the next day, January 31, to hear his inaugural address. 


Next day, on the joint session of the Assembly and the Council of 
State sitting, the Viceroy read his inaugural address given on Davy Sel Gis 
It was a-speech meant primarily to threaten the Swarajists (see p. 119). 


It contained however no mention of Mr. Gandhi, which- was the most 
burning topic of the day, and this caused: great dissatisfaction. 


The extent of ths feeling of indignation created in non-official 
circles by the speech of the Viceroy can be judged. by the fact that every 
mémber of the Swaraj Party and some of the Independents including 


_. Pandit” Malaviya refused to attend, the garden party arranged in the 


evening by Mr. A. C. Chatterji, Mentber for Industries and Labour, 
[ To face p. 114.) 
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to meet the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading. This refusal was 
in fact previously decided upon by the Swaraj Party, but no one knew 
that the Independents would also do the same. But after the speech 
of the Viceroy, Pandit Mulaviya took the lead on behalf of the Indepen- 
dents and prevented them from going to the function. 


Soon after the Viceroy’s spseeh the Swaraj Party held a meeting in 
the Committee room. Over 40 members att»nded and the following office- 
bearers were unaximously elected:—Leader: Pundit Motilal Nehru ; 
Deputy leader: Mr. V. J. Patel; Chief whip: Mr. N. C. Kelkar; Deputy 
whip: Mr Mahomed Shafee; Secretary: Mr. A. Rangaswami lyengar ; 
Assistant Secretary: Mr. Harkaran Nath Misra. 


As soon as the meeting was over they progeeded to Raisina where 
they held conversations till late in tha wight. The Independents also met 
at Raisina and conducted their deliberations separately. Both parties 
generally agreed that they cannot do anything tangible or striking in the 
Assembly without the support of the other and that they must either 
sink or swim together in the coming fight. Lala Lajpat Rai attended 
the Swarajists conference, while Mr. Sastri and Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
attended that of the Independents which was held under Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. There was general agreement that a common workable 
programme must be found between both the parties. The Swarajists 
felt that they cannot consistently with their declarations in Congress and 
other places agree to any whittling down of their policy of obstruction 
with a view to make Government by Councils impossible. They were 
very anxious to obtain support to the published National Demands and 
get signatures of as many - non-Swarajist members of the Assembly 
as. possible. But the whole. of —the Moderates were obdurate. The 
Independents, who held the key to the situation between the Government 
on one side and the Swarajists on the other, were unable to subscribe 
to the National Demands which they characterised as mere bluster. They 
wanted to put the Swarajists on their trial in regard to Mr. Rangachari’s 
resolution for early steps towards Dominion status and _ provincial 
autonomy and thus arapproachement could not be secured till some time 
later, after the Secretary of State had spoken (see pp. 70 & 275). 

The following is the authorised list of Swarajtst members of the Assemb_y 
including three Burmans. They are 48 :—Messrs, Madho ‘Shrihari Aney, M. K; 
Achariya, A, Rangaswamy Iyengar, V. J, Patel, J. M. Mehta, N. C. Kelkar, K. G. 
Lohakare ; Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi, T. ©. Goswami, Amarnath Dutt, Kumar 
Shankar Ray, Ali. Muzzaman Chowdhry, Khwaja Abdul Karim, Moulvi Muhammad 
Kazim Ali, Motilal. Nehru, Shamlal Nehru, Narain Das, C. 8S, Ranga Iyer, Krishna 
Kant Malaviya, Harkaran Nath Misra, Dr. Kishanlal Nehru, Nawab Ismail Khan, 
Yusuf Imam, Dunichand, Hansraj, Chamanlal, Kartar Singh, Gulab Singh, Shyama 
Charan, Haji Abdul Kader, Maulvi Syed Murtaza Sahib, Nilakantha Das, B. Das, 
Ambika Prasad Singha, Devaki Prasad Singha, Hari Prasad La!, Sarfaraz Khan, 
Muhammad Shafee, M. V. Abhyankar, Shambu Dayal Misra, Samiullah Khan, Govind 
Das, T. R. Phookun, Ahmed Ali Khan, Maung Tok Kyi, Maung Kun, Maung Ba 
Si and Piyare lal. .- 


Those of the’ Independents and others whose consent the Swarajists were 
able to obtain to the proposed programme are: Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar 
(Deputy President), Dr., H. S$. Gour, Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Mr, Harchandrai 
Vishandas, Mr, Abdul Haye, Haji Wajihuddin, Mr, Shanmukham Chettiar, Mr. K. ©. 
Neogy, Mr, Ahmed Ali Khan of Assam, Mr, Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Kamini Kumar 
Chanda, Mr. R, Venkatapathi Raja,’ Mr. K, Rama Iyengar, Mr, Kasem Ali, M. Ghulam 
Bari, My, IK, K, Nambiar, Mr. Venkataramana Reddy, Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy, 
Pt. M. M, Malaviya and Mohamed Ibrahim Makan. . 
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The Viceroy’s Opening Address, 


In welcoming the new Assembly, His Excellency assured the 
members of his bigh regard and the strength of their influence and 
then passed on to the famous Lausanne ‘reaty with Turkey which, he 
said, had been welcomed by Indian Moslems, and next referred to the 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some time been agitating tbe Indian public, was, he said, 
nothing more than strong representations made to the Afghan Govt. 
on the subject of the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on the Frontier. Turning next to the position of Indians overseas, 
His Excellency said :— 

INDIANS IN THE EMPIRE, 


“The results of the labours of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at tbe Imperial Con- 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. The -Premiers of 
four Dominions bave shown deep sympathy and expressed their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities affecting Indians. There is good 
ground for hope that the attainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except possibly 
in the case of Canada where there are some_ special difficulties. 
India most’ cordially appreciates their sympathy and encouragement ; 
apd I speak for India when I say that this recognition ot India’s 
position in the Empire is the source of high satisfaction to her.(!!) 


IN SoUTH AFRICA, 


‘*The position in South Africa, however, is different. The 
Union Government has re-affirmed its unwillingness to adopt the 
attitude of the other Dominions; and in addition proposals for legisla- 
tion which are expected in practice to affect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The Natal Township Franchise Amending Act, 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor General of South Africa 
in Counci]l, bas again been passed in the Natal Legislative Council: 
and a Class Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government. 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Government which, 
we tiust, will have success in regard to the Township Act. The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it is their desire and 
intention to apply the measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it becomes 
law, in a spirit of fairness to, the interests and reasonable require- 
ments of Indians, My Government, however, whilst welcoming the 
assurance, cannot. rest sati-fied with this position; and we _ shall 
- continue our efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware of the strength of public opinion in india 
upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all 
‘ legitimate means within our powers. 


“The position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially changed 
owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown Colonies’ 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which will confer with 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. 


“The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there 
shall be full consultation and discussion between the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled 
in British Colonie:, Protectorates and Mandated territores. I hope for 
-mothing but benefit from these discussions, and we _ shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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On KENYa, 


“As regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a Resolution issued by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the difficulties of the issues and the great care 
and attention His Majesty’s Government devoted to India’s ciaims, we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappointment at the result; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these decisions, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 


“At the Imperial Conference His Majesty’s Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified—‘Careful attention will be given to such representa- 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of India may 
desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies.’! This 
assurance gives us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
substantial gain. 

‘Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government 
has treated Indians on the same lines as Europeans and granted 
adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method of working 
may be accepted, and it has now become law. It is Open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make representations Setting forth 
Our contention that there are grouads tor an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be rezis- 
tered on a common electoral roll, We shall continue to press our 
views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurance of 
His Majesty’s Government. 3 


“As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty's Government 
was stated in the White Paper-in the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty’s Government issued in addition an instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to ‘explore the matter further oa his 
return to the Colony and in concert with the Governor of Uganda to 
Submit proposals to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving 
effect to that amount of control of immigration which the economic 
interests of the Natives of both dependencies require.”’ 


‘“‘When we received copy of the Ordinance, which had been drafted 
by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Imperial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the post pone- 
ment of the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections; at 
the same. time we strongly pres:ed that the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Government of India ‘should also have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of tbe restrictions on immigration 
embodied in the Bill. These representations weie accompanied by a 
preliminary statement of our objections to the provisions of the Bill, 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram irom Lord Peel, ithe 
Secretary of State, that the introduction ot the Bill had been post- 
poned at the instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, His Majesty’s present Government have now 
informed me ihat the late Secretary of State for the ‘Colonies found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Airica to be re- 
draited. At the same time he called upon the Government of I<enya for 
certain information rezaiding immigration and for an explanatory 
statement respecting the metucd proposed for the administration of 
immigration measures, 
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‘His Majesty’s present Minister for the Colonies wil! await the 
reply to these inquiries and the revised draft of the Ordinance and 
will be guided by further information received when these documents 
are before him. Meanwhile he has given me an assurance that ample 
opportunity will be afforded to my Government to express their 
views, and that he will give hia earnest attention to any representations 
which the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government of India 
may desire to make rezarding the measure whether in the form of a 
Bill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

‘I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to the 
preseat Secretary of State tor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the representations of my Government which have received the con- 
\inuous support of Lord Peel and his successor. The steps taken are 
strong testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which Hts 
Majesty’s Government have been animated in dealing with the pro- 
posals. 

MurRD:R OF EurROPE\Ns & Rega, III, 

‘As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages which 
have recently occurred in Bengal have causei as deep concern to my 
Goveroment as they have excited reprobation and abhorrence ia the 
minds of all good citizens of every community. it is the prim ary 
duty of Government to vindicate the law against such outrages and 
to bring their perpetrators to justice; and my Government is eatitled 
to look for the moral support and active co-operation of all sectio1s 
of the public in the task. We owe to the families of those who 
have been victims our deep and respectful sympathy, but we have an 
even wider duty—the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 
My Government have for some time been aware of the existence of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of public servaats 
and of the correspondence ct persons impiicated in these conspiracies 
with communist agencies directed by organisations outside India. It 
was out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance on their 
way to results that no process of law can remedy. Our Officers, on 
whom devolve the dangerous task of the prevention and detection of 
crime, must look to us for at least that measure of safety, so 
far as the law can give it, which their own services secure to the 
public. Punishmént in cases of outrages of this nature is not an 
efficient substitute for prevention. It became necessaty to take steps 
to confine certain of the persons concerned in these conspiracies uader 
the provisions of Regulation III of 1818. The necessity of these 
measures has recently receivei tragic confirmation in the murder of 
Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted to stop the 
flight of his assailant. I trust that these steps to combat an evil 
which not only destroys innocent lives, but is a menace to society as 
a whole and a grave obstacie to podlitical progress, will Comman! the 
approval of all those to whom security and progress are objects of 
vital and common concern, 

“Need I assert that it was only with the greatest reluctance that 
{ assented to the use of these easures for the protection ot the 
public and in. the public interest. 1 am firmly impressed by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to confine these special and 


extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency; and I fully 


appreciate and sympathise with the views of thoss who wish to 
protect the liberty of the subject with strict exactitude. ln these 
days the strong light of publicity, both in the Legislatures and the 
Press, is browghc to bear upon the use of emergency measures of this 
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character; and this in itself acts as a safeguard dgainst their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, 1 and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, in wiew of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warrent is issued. After the 
arrests in Bengal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evidence relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the High Court ior the purpose of thoroughly sifting the maternal 
on which action was taken, of submitting it 10 the technical tests of 
judiciai knowledge and experience and of fiaming recommendations 
regarding each case, [ shall myself re-examine the case of each map 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendations 
of the Judges in each case and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny o{ the evidence and the documents.. In this manner the 
greatest possible precautions will be exercised to secure that no indivi- 
dual shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the giavity of 
a situation; and his right to an impartial investigation o! a charge 
will never be imgerilled by the immediate necessity for measures of 
prevention.”’ 


After making a _ brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchment, His Excellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the Labour Govt. had just before come into 
power) he refrained from making certain observations until he had bad 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the Ke- 
forms as follows .— 

THE REFORMS, 


‘“As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro- 
duced with tle ap,roval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in relation to India 
of His Majesty’s Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political controversies which -mark lines of division in Parlia- 
ment. It is not uninstructive in this connection to pause ior a 
moment and reflect upon the succession of Prime Ministers and of 
Governments that has taken place in England since 1 became Viceroy 
neatly tbree years ago. Mr. Kamsay Macdonald, who has so_ recently 
attained his: present exalted office, is the fourth Prime Minister. with 
whom [| have served duting my period of office as Viceroy. None 
of these Governments has wavered for one m<cment regarding the 
policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession bas immediately 
accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of British 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may differ in opinion regard- 
ing the stages of progression and periods of advance; but the cardi- 
nal policy of the Reforms remains the same tor all, It is the policy 
of the British nation and mot of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those—if there be any—-who may still regard 
the promises held out as illusory and never to be fulfilled, 


‘“{ came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a_ success 
and imbued with tke firm determination to carry forward the con- 
ception along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 
{ have anxiousiy watched a consolidation of the foundation, I bave 
Seen the first courses of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and 
traditions and I stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the 
structure and to continue the building in the full hope of its ulti- 
imate competion. But be it remembered that the successful issue of 
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the Reforms cannot depend solely upon the intentions and actions of 
His Majesty’s Government, or the Vceroy, or the Government of 
India, or of all combined. The future must largely depend upon the 
people of India and the actions of the Legislature, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IMPOSSIBLE 


«A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of State was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. We have now entered upon a second stage 
by the election of the new Assembly. 1 look and hope for continuity 
of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradition, for continuity is 
an essential condition of well-ordered political prozress. A considerable 
advance has been made on the road. Many difficulties have been 
successfully overcome and obstacles surmounted by the Legislature. 
Differences have occurred,™ but I am convinced that these have left 
no bitterness in their wake. Opinions varied but there was a com- 
mon objective, the advancement of India. Today marks. the opening 
of a new stage; it chances to happen at a specially important mo- 
ment and when the future actions of th's Legislature will be fraught 
with the deepest interest and s.gnificance to India. There is now a 
Government in England which numbers among its members some of 
the most ardent supporters of the Keforms and the most sympathetic 
friends of India. 

‘There is now a spirit in India, if | am to credit all I read, which is bent 
upon destruction of the Reforms unless it immediately attains that which it is 
impossible for any British Government to grant forthwith, that is, complete Do- 
minion Self-goverDment. 

“I am well aware that words are often used in the heat of politi- 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intended, 
Moreover, it is. but natural that when faced with the responsibility of 
action there should be deeper reflection upon its true significance and 
probable consequences. I cannot foretell the future; { do not know 
what it holds; but I cannot conceal from you that the~ political 
Situation in India in its constitutional aspects causes me some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. I should be doing a disservice to 
India if 1 failed .at this moment to give expression to my views 
formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
profound study and reflection as I can bring to béar upon a subject 
of supreme interest to me. 3 


WITHDRAWAL OF REFORMS—THE THREAT! 


‘‘In October last I sounded a note of warning which I must now repeat in 
the friendjiest spirit but with all gravity. 1 spoke with the object. of Present- 
ing the picture of the future, as J] then saw it, to those in Inda who had 
not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, although they had on 
occasions felt bound to oppose the actions of Government. You may remember 
that I adverted to the possible prospect,’ according to the then indication: of 


’ events, of a check.. whch 1 deplored tm the onward progress of the Reforms. 


The possibility of this check has come nearer to us, indeed it is 
in a degree already with us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
happened and, I devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central Le- 


_ gislature. | | 


_ “If the position should become more acute in the Provinces, the 
Local Governments may rely upon my fullest Support, I still wonder 
—as I wondered in October—what purpose beneficial to India will be 
setved by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progiess 
in the Reform movement. No change in the Constitution can ‘bé 
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effected by legitimate and peaceful methods save with the assent of 
the British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British Par- 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation for some 
time past. It is working with efficiency through well ordered proces- 
ses towards the creation of responsible self-government. It is difficult 
to conceive that any responsib'e body of opinion can ignore the pur- 
pose it bas in view, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to risk the injury which must result to the fine fabric already ino 
process of being woven upon its looms, Nevertheless, | gather that 
there i3 a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
the British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus ‘cause Parliament to 
act contrary to their desire and better judgment. 


REST youR Hopes oN PaRLIaMENT! 


“It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to te- 
ereate. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than _ construction. 
Violent revolutions have de>troyed the institutions of nations. Neglect 
and apathy in other cases’ have induced their decay and extinction; 
but I beg you’ to remember that when influences of this nature have 
been set in motion, restoration and re-creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal 
to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes of the con- 
sumption of India’s desires in the promises already made and in the 
intentions already manifested ard to be manifested by that great 
champion of liberties, the British Parliament. 


A DEVOTED FRIEND’s ADVICE!!! 


‘*As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced that action based 
on reason and justice will alone prevail with the British people and 
will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. I 
feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in mind in the course of the 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all iriends cof Reform 
will be fixed upon the harvest which the Legislature will sow and 
reap. It is of the greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives, in the responsibilities of their present 
position, should make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
pursue.. | do not doubt that they are imbued by those ideais which 
have from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek the 
welfare of india. I earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and good-wil may characterise this Session 
of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations.’’ (App'ause.) 


a 


The Council then adjourned till Eleven o’Clock on Monday the 
4th February, 1924. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly—Feb. Ist. 


Tbe Assembly met for the first day on FEBRUARY 1st. A large 
number of important questions were asked, and then the day was given 
to cfficial business. 

ON THE KENYA INDIANS, 

Sir P. Thakurdas asked for publication of correspondence on the 
Kenya White paper. Sir B. N. Sarma said that orders of the Sec. 
of State had not been received, and so the papers could not be 
published. : 

Sir Purushotamdas asked as to what means of ascertaining Indian 
feeling were available to the Government of India in the absence of their 
officer in Kenya. Sir B. N. Sarma said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Office, and further questioned 
added: that the Government of India had suggested to the Secretary of 
State the desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling. 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the Government 
of India had made strong representation on the subject of Kenya 
Immigration Bill. The question of the publication of the report of the 
Fiji Deputation had been postponed until the appointment of the Crown 
Colonies Committee bad been settled. 

Replying to Mr. Neogy, Sir Moncrieff Smith said both in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, it had been decided that the business of the 
Legislature should continue to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of the Legislature. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


Sir Purushotamdas asked as to what steps the Government of India 
was taking to see that disputes between them and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were settled in accordance with the best financial interests of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant information had been 
fully placed befcre the Secretary of State in whose hands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdas thereupon asked as to whether the Legislature 
would be given an opportunity for expressing opinion before settlement 
was arrived at. The Finance Member replied that they would do their 
best to see that the House was informed. 


' MILITARY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD, 


Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate. 
figures per head of population for military expenditure on the basis. of the 
net cost of military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
Operations and other special ‘services, as follows :—1914—15_ total 
military expenditure was ks. 30,65,23,730 and came to Rs. 1°25 per 
head of population, 1918-19 Rs. 66 72,03,582 and Rs. 2°70 per head; 
1920-21 Rs. 81,75,39,000 and Rs. 3°30 per head ; in 1923-24 Rs. 62,00;00,000 
and Ks. 2°51 per -bead. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE OF GOLD. 


Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, the Finance Member. said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the correspondence between 
them and the Secretary of State on the question of currency and 
exchange and ihe question of reverse bills. They also did not propose to 


_ publish the correspondence on the subject of the sale of two millions of 


gold adversely to India in favour of British business. 
A Member.—Is it that the Government always replies in the negative 
to questions urging publication of correspondence ? 
- Sir Malcolm Hailey.—No (laughter). 
Pundit Malaviya.—Will the Hon’ble the Finance Member give reasons 
for not publishing the correspondence ? * 
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Sir. Basil Blackett :—-We do not comsider it advisable. 
Pundit Malaviya.—ls the publication withbeld in the public interest or 
in the interest of those in charge of the Department ? . 
A.—In public interest. 
ON THE REFORMS, 


Mr. Neogy aSked whether the Government had called for the report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. Sit Malco!m 
Hailey replied: no cfficial report had been received. Certain information 
was informally called for, but the Government of India did not intend 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Patel: Have the Government of India received a report 
from the Central Provinces regarding the unworkability of the Reforms 
there? Sir Malcolm Hailey: I am astonished to hear, Sir, that the Reforms 
are unworkable there. (Laughter.) 

Replying to Mr. Venkatapathiraju, the Home Member said that 
Government had forwarded to the Secretary of State without expression 
of any opinion the reso'ution of Dr. Gour passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision ot the Reforms Act. No reply had been received yet. 

Mr. Roy :—What have the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Home Member said that this question would be better 
answered on a later occasion when the subject came up for discussion. 

Mr. Ramachandra Ra») asked as to whether the Secretary of State 
bad definitely said that revision would not be undertaken before 1929. 
The Home Member replied that Pore Peel’s despatch on the subject 
had already been published. | 

REGULATION III. 


The Hon’ble Sir Malcolm Hailey. replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding the use of Regulation III of 18:18 said 
there are 22 persons under detention in Bengal, one in the Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In four of the cases action 
taken had reference to the hostile activities directed from abroad 
against security of India and among the objects of these activities 
was the fomenting of trouble on the frontier. Im 20 of the cases 
in Bengal, action taken was in respect of complicity in a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object of assasinating Govt. officials. 

The Government were not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount of allowance fixed in the case of each prisoner in 
Bengal, but they were satisfied that the allowances were adequate. 
7 internees in Midnapore Jail complained of ill-treatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but enquiry showed no grounds for complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Sir Malcolm Hailey laid a 
statement showing that persons in custody under Regulation II! of 
1818 were 17 from Bengal, one from the Punjab and one from the 
North Western Frontier Province. The persons detained under the 
Madras Regulation 1919 were 204 in number, mainly those concerned in 
the forcible conversion of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the Moplah 
rebellion. Two persons were in custody under the Bombay Kegulation 
1827, being concerned in the murder of one Navalsinghji in the Rural 
State, Mahi Kantha Agency. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS, 


The House then proceeded at 12 noon to dispose of legislative busi- 
ness. Four official Bills of a non-contentious nature were introduced, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced a bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code. He said that in 1923 the Indian Legislature passed an 
Act to give effect to certain articles of the International Convention 
for the suppression of traffic in women and children. Section 3 of 
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this Act inserted a new Section 366-A in the Indian Penal Code 
prescribing an age limit of 18 years in respect of offence of procura- 
tion of minor girls, 

After considering the opinions received the Government of India decided 
to bring forward the present Bill with the object of raising the age 
limit in Section 361, 372 and 373 of the Code from sixteen to eighteen 
years, It was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simulta- 
neously with the present Bill if it were passed into law. 


INDIAN COINAGE ACT, 


Sir Basil Blackett next introduced a BiJl to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act. The statement of objects and reason attached to the Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had been drawn to the 
Omission in the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
exists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to the coin. The result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
is always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the Circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination the only action possible at present is to dis- 
continue the re-issue of the coin of that denomination from treasuries 
and currency Offices a; had recently been done in the case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but this process is completely ineffective since coins 
that do not come into treasuries and currency offices continue to Circu- 
late as legal tender. | 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of s2ction 11 (5) of the English 
Coinage Act of 1870 to take power to withdraw by notification the 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any denomination or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Section 11 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906. This provision should, in the event of excessive counter- 
feiting of any particular denomination of coin, enable action which 
should effectually stop circulating of counterfeits and should ensure a 
prompt withdrawal of genuine coin. The right of the holder to obtain value 
for any genuine coin in his possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in the Bill that a 
coin once issued shall always be legal tender at a currency office. 


AMENDING THE INCOME-TAX ACT. 


The Finance Member ‘introduced another Bill to amend the Income 
Tax Act which did not provide for assessment of income, profits or gains 


of an Association or Club which is: neither a company nor a firm nor 
-a Hindu undivided family. This was an omission as it was always intended 


to assess tax on clubs. The Bill gave effect to this intention and also 


validated assessments made during the current year. 


LEVY ON COTTON EXPORTED, : 

Mr. Richey introduced a bill to amend the Cotton Cess Act. At 
this time there was no provision for levy of a cess on British Indian 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories. in India 
the Central Covton Committee had recommended that the Act should 


_ be so amended as to enable a cess to be levied on such cotton. The 
~ object of the amendment now proposed was to enable a cess to be leviet 
on cotton expoited by land tv such foreign territory as may be notified 


by the Governor-General in Council. 

The House then agreed on the motion of the Finance Member to 
the proposals for tbe usual election of the Public Accounts Committee 
and the standing l'inance Committee. The Assembly then adjourned till 
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FEBRUARY 4TH—GOVT. BILLS. 


On FEB. 4TH business consisted of the passing of two bills amending 
the Cotton Cess Act and the Penal Code which were introduced on 
ibe rst. Then followed the election of the Deputy President and 
the four Standing Committees to be attached to the four Depart- 
ments. At questicn time a series of questions were put regarding 
the affairs of the frontier. 


PREMIER’S BOOK. 


Mr. K. C. Roy asked whether it was true that Mr, Ramsay 
Macdonald’s book ‘‘Awakening of India’’ was proscribed under the 
Sea Customs Act, 

The Home Member said he had seen Statements in the press to 
that effect with some astonishment. .He accordingly made very careful 
research as to whether any such notificaticn had been issued. The 
statement was incorrect, possibly confusion was being made with another 
book bearing the same name which was proscribed. 


Dr, Gour.—Will the Home Member get a copy of the book and 
place it in the Library? (Laughter.) 

Home Member.—I have got a book myself. I can spare for him 
who wants to read it (renewed laughter.) 


AGE LIMIT OF GIRLS. 


An interesting discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion for 
taking into consideration the Bill amending sections 361, 372 and 378 
1. P. C. by raising the age limit of girls from 16 to 18. This bill 
was intrcduced cn the ist instant and was brought forward after con- 
sidering the Lccal Government’s opinions, 

Mr. Rangachariar said he would like to know the opinions of the 
local Government before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that he could place them in the Library 
atd would bave no objection even to have a Select Committee, 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved for Circu’ation cf the Bill to elicit 
public cpinicn because he felt tbat the Bill would conflict with Maho- 
medan Law which permitted a girl to contract marriage after the age 
ef15. Mr. Jinnah moved tbat the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pointed out the need for carefully examining its effect on Maho- 
medan Law and more particularly, the desirability of changing the 
definition of kidnapping. 

Dr. Gour opposed any delay in the enactment of a social reform 
Bill to which the House already stood committed by an act passed 
last year. 

After further discussion the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 


COTTON CESS BILL, 


The House next passed without discussion Mr. Richey’s bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which he introduced three days ago. 


DEPUTY PRESIDENT ELECTED, 


The House then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. There 
were only two candidates, Mr. Rangachariar and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 
Mr. Rangacbariar was declared elected Deputy President securing 58 
votes as against his rival who got 16. Swarajists did not participate in 
the election. | 
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FEBRUARY 5TH—NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


On FEB. 5th the unusual interest aroused by the expected debates on 
Mr. Gandhi's release and the Constitutional advance bad attracted a big 
crowd of visitors into the public gallery. The race for occupying the 
frcnt seats began about an hcur and a balf before the Assembly met 
and at 10 A.M. almost all the seats were fully cccupied. Those who came 
after ten had to stand in a row bebind the chairs, But they waited 
only for an hour for the questions to be answered, and witbin the 
next 15 minutes came to know that the fights had fizzled out—that 
the Debate cn Rangacharia.’s resolution was Fostponed, and the one 
on Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number of visitors l {t. 

At question time, im answer to Dr. Gour’s question, the Home Member 
said that the Government of India {forwarded to the Secretary of State the 
resolution of the Jast Assembly urging the limitation of power of certifica- 
tion possessed by the Viceroy. They recommended tbat no action should 
be taken cn it. 

Dr. Gour: When was the letter sent by «the Government ? 

Home Member: Shortly after it was adopted by the Assembly. 

Another question of Dr. Gour about the establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from the Government on the 
subject. Sir Malcom Hailey said that there was no identity of opinion 
between the Local Governments, High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, in favour ot an eatly institution of a Supreme Court, 
while the question of its location also involved great difficulty, 


REGULATION III AGAIN ! 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour’s question about the repeal 
of Kegulation 111 of 1818 and other TepresSive laws, said that the 
Kepressive Laws Committee recommended the retention of the provisions 
of the Regulation III of 1818 for Purposes specified in Paragraph 13 of 
their Reporr, including Security of British dominions from foreign 
hostility. The Government of India announced their intention of acCepting 
the recommendations of the Committee. No legislation for the amendment 
of the Regulation had been undertaken, nor did the Government consider 
it possible to undertake it in the present circumstances, 

Mr. V. J. Patel: Are the Government aware that the use of these 
cbnoxious Kegulaticns would be absolutely wrong when full Responsible 
Government were introduced in India ? , 

Sir Malcolm Hailey; It is a matter entirely of opinion, 

Mr. Neogy: Do | take it that the Government do not accept the 
‘proposition laid down by the Committee that the majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuine disapproval the continuance of the 
Tepressive. laws, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: The Government have already taken such 
action as they could under the circumstances, 

_. Pandit Malaviya: Why could not action be taken under the Ordinary 
law against persons who have been dealt with under the Regulation ? 

Home Member: If the Hon. Member will refer to the Speeches of 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Ronaldshay and the recent address of Lord Lytton 


ar in the Bengal Council, he will bave full information of the reasons for 


such actions, 
Pandit Malaviya: I wish to know the opin'on of the Governm 
: ent 
India and not what the Governors said. - 
Home Member: We are entirely in accord with the Local Government, 
Mr RANGAcHARIAR’s RESOL, ON FURTHER REFoRMs, 
Mr. Rangachariar then formally moved his resolution urging the revision 
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of the Government of India Act. Sir Malcolm Hailey informed the 
House that during the last two or three days they had been mutually 
endeavouring to come to the assistance of the House by framing 
the issues more clearly than have been put down in the resolution and 
amendments. Certainly, it would bs in the interest of the Government 
if they could koow where really the members’ stood. He was 
prepired to agree to the postponement of the discussion till Friday, 
the 8th. (Voices: Yes, yes) and formally moved the postponement which 
was agreed to. 
Mr. GaNDHt's RELEASE, 


Mr. Shanmukham Chetty intimated that he did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. ‘ 


RAILWAY AND GENERAL FINANCE, 


Mr, Neogy’s resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
Government proposals on the question of the separation of Railway Finance 
from General Fioance before their final adoption. He also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution as he was assured that Government 
proposals on the subject would be placed before the House. 


INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE 


Mr. VENKATAPATHY Raju then moved his resolution: ‘‘(a) for 
amalgamation of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinctions whatever, in the matter 
of duties and privileges. (b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 


enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by one half of the 


present strength, for peace establishment, (c) To provide adequate fund 
for the efficient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purposes by a corresponding reduction in other avoidable mili- 
tary expenditure.” 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when the country was awakened and 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Government. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and opening 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raju’s voice was 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal in support made a very 
forceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was his offer of full and 


faithful service of Empire through the Army. Would Govt. take it? 


He ended: ‘‘Distrust of India is not the way to order but to disorder.” 


Pandit MALAVIYA moved an amendment which, he said, would 
better meet the object in view :— | 

‘That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report what 
steps should be taken to improve and expand the Indian Territorial 
Force so as to constitute it as an efficient second line of reserve of 
the regular Army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the 
constitution of the non-regular military forces in India, including the 
Indian Auxiliary Force.’ 

Pandit Malaviya said that till the Reforms Act had been passed, 
the Government in this country never conceived of ever handing over 
the administration of this country to Indians. Hereafter, the Govern- 
ment must make up its mind to declare that army affairs in India 
were to remain in the hands of British officers only for a short period. 


Mr. Burdon, the Secretary, was mot a Military man, and the speaker 
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should like to see an Indian Civilian in his place and later as’ member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in charge of National Defence. For the tims, 
they could leave regular troops ia the hands of the Com mander-in-Chief, 
but for the organisation of non-regular forces, the Indian Member should 
be io charge, for his words would inspire greater confilence that the 
Government was seriously considering preparation of Indians for national 
defence. He complained why should an Indian, if he wanted to join 
the Auxiliary Force,. be told that the door was shut to him? He 
further considered that educational institutions in India for military 
career were not adequate and satisfactory, and there were too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methods 
to find that the conditions here were extremely difficult. They should 
try to have citizens’ guards and see that military expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out. 

H. E. the Commander in-Chief accepted the amendment. The progress 
of the Territorial Force had, he said, a soft place in his heart, but 
he was sorry to note that in some of the units the degree of efficiency 
was not quite satisfactory, From the point of view of the future 
existence of the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 
resolution would have nothing but disastrous results. During the course 
of the debate he noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 
eloquence suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrimi: 
nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He added: 
‘From my experience, and I have greater experience of both the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces than any member of this House, I 
confess this racial discrimination referred to is more or less confined to 
this House. (Laughter) To a very large extent it is sentimental, but 
it is far more prevalent here than it is in the Army. I am prepared 
to. accept the amendment, because I shall do anything to assist in 
improving and increasing the efficiency of the Territorial Force withia 
the limits imposed by the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya: What are these limits? 

C-in-C : There are now 15,000 men in the Territorial Force and 
the limit imposed at present is 20,000. 

Pandit Malaviya: If the consideration of the Committee is to be 
limited to enlistment of 20,000, then I think it is better for me to 
withdraw my amendment. 

C-in-C: The limit is 20,000 but if the units- continue to be a 
success we can consider the expansion of the Territorial Force. I have 


no objection to advocating further progress. 


Pandit Malaviya: If the Committee is asked to report as to the 
number that should be enlisted in the Territorial Force, then only 


- | would. press my amendment. 


C-in-C: That is covered by the wording of your amendment. 
The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 
FEBRUARY 6TH—OFFICIAL BILLS 


On FEB. 6th the Legislative Assembly re-assembled with an official 
legislative programme on the order paper consisting of introduction of 


bills amending the Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act, and 
a Bill constituting a Central Board of Revenue. The final reading of the 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill and election of Public Accouat and Finance 


Committees were the Jast items on the agenda. 
i #i TarirF Act AMENDMENT | 
Sir Charle3. Innes introduced a Bill to amend the Tariff Act 1894. 


' The objects of the amendment was explained as follows: It has 


come to notice that matches, cigarettes etc. on which import duties 
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are leviable when impoited by sea are being brought in considerable 
quantities cver land frontiers. The Government cf India have not at 
piesent power to levy duties on aiticles following these land routes as 
tbe: indian Tariff Act 1894 only authorises levy of duties on goods crossing 


the frontiers of certain frontier European settlements in India and of. 


such territory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign territory for 
purposes of Section 5 cf that Act. The object of this bill is to revise 
this Act to enable the Government of India to levy Customs duties on 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land fiom or to 
any territory outside British India which is declared to be foreign territory 
for the purposes of the Act. 


The Bill was introduced. 
CHANGES IN MERCHANT SHIPPING Act 


Mr.-Butler next. introduced the Bill ‘to amend the Indian Merchants 
Shif ping Act 1y23.. The object of the Bill is explained thus :—For some years 
past repatriation of destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and recurring expenditure to the Government of India. The 
welfare of Indian filgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amongst them of those who had not mears to perform pilgrimage, 
Various attempts have. been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of. the problem on a voluntary basis, but without success. In March 
1923 the Central Haj Committee: resolved that in view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was to institute a System of compulsory return 
tickets if necessary by legislation. ‘The Government of India are con- 
vinced that-a solution on lines of compulsory provision for return jourpey 
is.only one which will prove satisfactory. The Bill is intended to give 
power to presciibe that no pilgrim who intends to return to India after 
performing pilgrimage shall be allowed to leave from any port in British 
India unless he is in possession cf a return ticket or has deposited a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost cf the return journey. 


7 | A Central Revenue Board ; ; 
Sir Basil Blackett next intrcduced the Bil] to ccnstitute a Central 
Revenue Board and define its pcwets and functions. The statement of 
objects and reasons appended to the Bill states :—The Indian Retrencb- 
ment Ccmmittee report recommended tbat in crder to free the Gov- 


ernment of India Secretariat proper ‘trom the functicns of detailed 


administrative ccntrol exeicised by it in past the scope of the present 
Board of Inland Revenue should be enlarged to include Customs, Salt, 
Opium and also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government 
was conceined, the Government with the approval of the Secretary of 


State have decided to adopt this recommendation and to constitute a 


Certral Board of Revenue in which the Board of Inland Revenue created 
by the Inccme Tax act will be meiged. The present Bill is designed 
to provide for the constitution o1 such a Board on a Statutory basis, 
to transfer to it functions of the Board Inland Revenue under Income 


Tax Act and also to appoint it as the Cbiet Customs authority under. 


Sea Customs Act 1878. ‘The Bill turther provides for transfer to Central 
Board of Revenue of most of the powers and duties assigned by the 
Sea Customs Act to local Governments. | . 


INDIAN PsssportT Act AMENDMENT 


Mr. Howell intrcduced the Bill to amend the Indian Passport Act. 
This intended to impose penalty for breach of condition of a tranship- 
ment of transit visa requiring holder to leave India by a specified date. 


This measure would discourege aliens from Staying in the country longer 


than mecessary, 
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Mr Neogy on South African Coal 


On FEB. 7TH the Legislative Assembly met to discuss Mr, Neogy’s 
motion urging imposition of countervailing duty on the bounty-fed 
coal of South Afiica and Mr. V, Razu’s motion urging for reduction 
in Provincial contributions. | 

Mr. K, C. Neogy moved: ‘‘that in view of the recent depression. 
in the Indian Coal Trade a _ countervailing duty be imposed on the 
South African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the sbape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8(A) of the Indian Tariff Act 1894 (VIII 
of 1894) as amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission in Paragraph 141 of their report.” 

Mr. Neogy in moving the resolution quoted figures to show that 
whereas in pre-war days the average export of coal from India was four 
lakhs tons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export revealed net 
import of five lakhs of tons, Therefore India which contained several 
coal-fields including Rameeganj and Jhariia both of which are alone 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output, was 
mow dependent on foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was due to the vigorous resumption of ‘coal trade 
by the foreign countries, Moreover, there was the embargo on _ the 
export of Indian coal placed in January, 1921. The speaker did not 
Suggest that Government were actuated in this step by any nefarious 
mvutives, but the result had been that India had lost its foreign 
market and Indian coal trade was placed in a very  uniavourable 
position. A study of the figures relating to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an extraordinary increase 
facilitated by an indirect bounty granted by Government of South 
Africa and Railways of South Africa in the shape of rebate. With a 
view to compete with foreign trade a combine was started in India 
which undertock to offer coal at the rate of two rupees less than the 
tuling price, but there was'no margin ot profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down and several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said: 1 am fortified in demanding the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duty on the South African coal by the precedent 
created in Lord Curzon’s time in regard to Australian sugar. I put 
forward this claimcn behalf of the struggling industry which is owned 
mostly by Indians, The amount of bounty on South African coal 
has come down from eighteen shillings’ nine pence to seven shillings 
nine pence in three years. If: is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty fur ever so as to enable the 
indian consumer to have Chea) coal. { do not suppose Government 
will ask this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen of 
General Smuts for the supply of their coal. 

PANDIT SHAMLAL NEHRU and other Swarajists raised the racial 
question and supported Mr. Neogy’s proposition as a retaliatory measure 
upon South Africa, ' 


THE GOVERNMENT OPPOSITION 


SIR CHARLES INNES, Commerce Member, opposed the resolution and 
placed before the House all the facts justifying Govt. Opposition to the 
motion. He delended th: South African Govt. and denied that there was 
any sinister plot on tbe part of South Afiica to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another and_ hurled statistics 
_ felating to the price of coal, transportation cbarges and various other 
‘things, which were no doubt very convincing in themselves. But the 
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non-offic'als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met their argument of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
supplied -to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with South African coal which was being 
dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
Government. Sir Charles Innes then took shelter under the plea that 
coil could be carried cheaper by sea from Kidderpore docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
to Bombay was cheaper by three rupees and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want of enterprise, that the quality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and therefore they were not 
able to face competition, especially in Bombay where quality was the 
first consideration, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by SiR PursHoTTAMDas | HAKURDAS, the 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay, and Pt. Malaviya 
who doubted the rebate figures quoted by Sir Charles. It was their view 
that Government of India did not possess information which could 


enable them to oppose the resolution. 


Afier a lengthy discussion the resolution was carried by a majority of 77 to 39 
aganstGvt. This wasthe first tr umph of the Nationalists ard the sesult was 


announced amidst Joud non-official cheers, the Swarajists having voted solidly eganst 


Govt. 


Reduction of Provincial Contributions, 


Mr VENKATAPATRI RAJU next moved the following resolution :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
make necessary arrangements in framing the Budget for 1924-25 for 
giving substantial reliet to the Provinces io the matter of prov.nocial 


contributions and, in any event;.not less than three crores be reduced 


from the amount of provincial contributions in 1924-25 to enable the 
provinc:al government to spend more money for development purposes, 
sanitation and education,” 

Mr. Venkatapatiraju said he did not want favour to any parti- 
cular province but what he was asking for was b.are justice. He 
pointed out the disabilities from which provincial Ministers suffered in 
the tack of educational and sanitary improvement. Madras, he said, 
was la:d hit because of the huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial Exchequer. He said: Government made a different pledge to 
us and 1 want them to carry it out, Every province was solvent 
except Madras. So on the eve of balancing their budget be pressed 
the case of Madras for favourable consideration. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVaD opposed the resolution and said Madras 
was the last province that was entitled to complain about the Meston 
Settlement. While industrial provinces like Bombay and Benga! suffered 
from dislocation of trade, aggriculturai provinces like Madras, C. P. 
and the Punjab came with request for remission. Tbe on’y -olution 
of the difficulties in this matter was the appoimtment of an impartial 
tribunal to review the whole question and report at an eariy dave. 

Sir Basit BLACKeTT in opposing the resolution sa'd that there 
could not be any examination of the question as the budget was to 
be presented on the 29th Feb. It was impossible for Govt. therefore 
to accept the resolution at that stage. He accordingly moved that 
the debate be adjourned SINE DIE. 


After further discussion the motion of Sir Basil Blackett for post- 
ponement of the debate SINE DIE was adopted. 


Debate on Constitutional Advance 


Oa FEBRUARY 8TH the adjourned motion of Mr, Rangachariir on 
Constitutional advance came up for discussion. The House was over crowd- 
ed with visitors and more than hundred members attended and the debate 
was listened to with breathless int-rest. People who expected a stron3 
spirited speech from him were a little disappointed by the conciliatory 
mood, the cautious wording, aod the pursuasive and entreating tone of 
his whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau- 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing none. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reply on 
the other hand was characterised. by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
gtave responsibility. lt was a singular piece of audacity on his part 
to say that Domision status was impossible to think of for the present. 
The Viceroy had already committed himself to that attitude in his 
Opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but to set 
up any sort of defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and full Responsible Go2vern- 
ment. He put together, doubtless in his exceedingly tactfull manner, 
familiar obstacles to full Home Rule in India: The one omission he 
made was supplied by Sir Campbell Rhodes who was afraid of the 
general uafitness even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
order. The alarms of British capital and of the British services found 
due places in S:r Malcolm’s enumeration, as also the usual solicitude 
tor Indian Princes, zamindars and other vested interests. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment in an out-spoken 
speech. He made clear the position of his party. Though they were 
non-co-optrators they had come there to offer co-opetation to Govern- 
ment if the Government cared to have it. The only condition under- 
lying that offer was +a complete overhauling of the Government of 
india Act according to the wishes of the people. The people were no 
longer satisfied with Government committees and commissions. They 
wanted a Round-Table Conference ; for a Round-lable Conference was the 
only way of recognising the right of self-determination whici the people 
of India claimed with one voice. 


“MR. RANGACHARIAR moved :— 


‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that 
he be pleased to take at a very early date the necessary steps 
including, 1f uecessary, the appointment of a Royal Commission 
for revising the Gsvernment of India Act so as to secure for 
India ful! self-Governing Dominion status within the British 
Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the provinces.”’ 


Mr, Rangachariar in. moving the resolution spoke for forty minutes. 
He prefaced his speech by relerring to the general feeling of non-cificials 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of the Reformed con- 
stitution, He hke several others was then optimistic about the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of the attitude ot the 
Government members. But Sir Malcolm Hailey, as linance Member ot 
that time, declared that it was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
taxation would be imposed. Lord Rawlinson said that he was a humble 
servant oi Iniia. These and other expressions of the attitude of the 
Government members removed the spgaker’s suspicion and he put his 
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heart and soul into the working of the Reforms much to the annoy- 
ance of his friends lke Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he welcomed now 
in this House (hear, hear). As Ome who during the last few days was 
closely associated with mnon-co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ranga- 
chariar said that all of them in this House were working for the 
common good of the country—a fact which some of the Executive 
Councillors might have understood from their talks with Non-co-operators. 


Mahatmaji’s Release. 


Proceeding, Mr. Rangachariar referred to the atmosphere created by 
ibe magnanimous and statesman-like act of Lord Reading (?) in releasing 
that great man, that great friend of the English Government, Mr. 
Gandhi (a voice: say, Mahatma). By this act Lord Reading had also 
created an atmosphere suitable for a full and iree discussion of this 
resolution. Mr. kKangachariar hoped‘that with the advent of the Labcur 
Government in England gocd days were in store for India. The object 
with which the people who brought about the present constitution was 
to get a Government with the consent and co-operation of the people. 
There was no mistake about the fuct that the goal was full responsible 
Government. There could be no going back upon it. If there was no 
going back then they must examine the machinery to find out if India 
was properly laid on the road to responsible Government. During the 
last three yea's they worked the constitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as the central Government was concerncd he found that the machinery 
was absolutely defective. 


Where was the next Step? 


Lord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that they 
had taken one great step forward in the progressive realisation of the 
responsible Government and now Mr. Rangachariar asked, where was 
the next step? Should India~walk backward and forward over the 
ground they had walked? ‘‘If our goal is really responsible Govern- 
ment then I say we are fit for it to-day, It is impossible to have a 
middle course. There may be safety-valves here and there, there may 
be reservations as regards Army, Navy and Foreign and political rela- 
tions, but so far as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop- 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible Government in the way it is provided. If you create a 
sense of responsibility then I am sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Trust begets trust and 
responsibility breeds responsibility. The present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long. The whole country wants Swaraj 
and does not care for anything else. Every voter understands the 
meaning of his vote and for every voter there are a hurdred who 
though voteless still understand the meaning of every vote recorded. 
This resolution of mine records the verdict of the nation. 1 am sure 
Lord Reading will not turn a deaf ear to the demand. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, after ccming cut of the cfhce of Law Member of the Govern- 
ment, said that the machinery is weak and cannot work long. I am 
sure that is also the experience of some persons in local Governments. 
1 have not got first-hand knowledge ci the machinery myself. 1 have 
only been trying to rub my nose agairst the glass-walls arcund the 
machinery. (Laughter.) We want a tunning machinery and we want 
to take it by consent and by co-operation. That is the real secret of 
the non-cc-operaticn movement. We went Lcminicn statis abread and 
Responsible Government in internal affairs of India. It would be 
criminal to refuse this demand, 
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The Government Reply 


SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, the Home Member, replied on behalf of 
Government. The main drift of his speech was that the Indian 
Princes, European Commerce, minorities and other interests had a right to 
know whether Government contemplated at an early date making 
themselves responsib'e 10 the Indian Legislature. His reply was that 
until the question o! defence, communal differences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could recommend 
to Parliament the grant of immediate responsible Government. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Responsible Govern- 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Government was willing to 
examine officially the defects of the existing system. This might 
result in expansion under the present Act or change of the Act and 
when the Government presented their result to Parliament, they would 
ask the Secretary of State to allow the fullest discussion of the  pro- 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Rangachariar, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opportunity ‘to explain the Government's attitude 
on the motion. Mr, MRangachariar’s resolution wanted at .an_ early 
date the grant of responsible government with Dominion Status. 
Before this demand the question of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and almost one of domestic concern, “{ will address 
myself at once to the main propositiin that India is ready tor 
Dominion Status. We cannot afford to let any one remain in doubt 
about our attitude on that point. There are many in’erests concerned. 
There are the Indian States. I do not say that their attitude is 
likely to be oa this matter of great imporance. They would like to 
know whether they will continue as hithertofore to deal with the 
Governor-General-in-Council who is responsible to British Parliament oc 
with the Executive Government responsible to the Indian Legislature. 
Then again the European commerce and those who have put in vast 
sums of capital into India and are daily increasing the sphere of 
their operations, and our services, both civil and military, would like 
to know whether we contemplate a radical change at an early date. 
There are other extensive interests. There are minority commupDilies. 
All these interests would jike to know whether the Indian Govern- 
ment is prepared to recommend the step advocated and whether 
the Bzitish Government is prepare! to entertain it. © 

Sir Malcolm Hailey proceeded to give answer by examining fully 
the position in India to-day. He first made it clear that in the 


August announcement, as well as in the preamble of the Government 


of India Act, the words ‘ Kesponsible Government’ had been deli- 


‘berately put. Dominion Self Government was wider than _ responsible 


Government. Under the Dominion Status not only the executive would 
be responsible to the legislature but the legislature would in_ itself 


‘have ful! powers which were enjoyed by the Dominions and were 


typical of the modern nations. It might be that full Dominion Self 
Government was the logical outcome and corollary oi Responsible 
Government. Nay it might be the inevitable develupment, but thee 
was a difference between the two. Having pointed out the objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government of India Act, . he 
proceeded to show that the next point in the Act was that 
progress must be by successive stages and that it had been accept- 
ed by leaders’ of indian thought which he attempted to prove 
by quotations from cld_ history, The imnemorandum presented 


by the members of the old Imperial Council had not even asked for 
| ’ 
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the early attainment of full responsib'e Government. The Calcutta 
Congress of 1917 asked for it within a period of 5 years ie. by 
1923. Mrs. Besant accepted successive stages before the Joint Com- 
mittee because the country must be prepared. The Deihi Congress of 
1918 presided over by Pundit Malaviya was satisfied with responsibility 
in the provinces. Mr. Patel, a Congress delegate before the Joint Com- 
mittee did not ask for immediate grant of iul responsible Govern- 
ment and accepted examination at the end of tem years and 
wanted full responsibility within fifteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 
also stood for the filteen years limit. Mr. Jinnah speaking on 
behalf of Muslim League did not ask for Domimon Status or even 
immediate Kesponstble Government (laughter), The present Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the introduction oi Representative 
Government in India was bound to be a slow and a difficule process. 

Continuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage of transition 
had been accepted by all but now a position was brought forward in 
1924 asking that those stages be dispensed with. He also quoted 
Mr. Rangachartar’s own speeches in the Jast Assembly where he 
realised that the progress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood in the way of immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement within the 
Congress for separation from British Empire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound to constitutional ideals and con- 
stutional methods, and with regard to this matter he would like to 
take the same attitude which Pundit Motilal Nehru took at Gaya 
when he described the decision of the Congress as. a ‘ hotch potch 
of pious wishes with a few threats thrown in to season the dish 
for the acceptance of the more impatient non-co-operators.’ He would 
not deal with the work done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or with the fact that the constructive programme of those who 
boycotted them had been confessed to have been barren of result. 
The first question was: would Indian Princes accept today the transfer 
of responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as tteir ielations were 
co:cerned? Then again conception of full responsible Government 
with Dominion status meant entrusting the interests of munorities 
in the hands of a majority. The spectacle of the South Airican Govern- 
ment’s treatment of an important minority of Indians was before 
them for a lesson. Then again there was the questicn of communat 
differences. The ciauSe in the National Pact confessed that the only 
obstacle to attainment of Swaraj was the lack of mutual understanding 
among the communities of India. Had the Bengal Pact, he askea, 
brought peace in Bengal or a sword? 

He then quoted irom Mr. Pal’s writing which deprecating communal 
diffe ences said that if the British authority was withdrawn it would 
résult in chaos. He also quoted from the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Committee where it was admitted that the great difficuity in the way 
of advancement was religious susceptibilities of Indian people. Quoting 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta he said that the ‘‘so-caled unity is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must confess with shame that we are not fit 
for Swaraj” (Laughter.) He assumed that no one deplored the com- 
munal differences more than the Government but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution fou d. 

The next point on which a Government stands or falls was defence, 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The Home Member asked : 
Has India got the army manned by her nationals in all ranks? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence was important and 
further, in case of aggression what would be the attitude of an im- 
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portant community in India? This was an alarming consideration. 
1 will not refer here to the damaging fact that the Controversialists 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is for the 
moment ovr most powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apart or even to join the enemy. The President of the 
last Congress admitted, though in another connection, that the fighting 
classes in india were sharply divided fom the rest of the people in 
the country. Kemember its impications. 1 warn my friends of non- 
martial classes that the power which is now placed in their hands by 
the ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no British officers anu no British troops to hold the balance. 


: No Dominion Status to India ! 

After referring to social drawbacks in India, Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said: ‘‘ These problems cannot be solved by a simple change in the 
form of the constitution. Until these problems remain unanswered, no 
British Government however constituted would make any recommenda- 
tion to British Parliament for immediate responsibility and. the British 
Parliament will not agree to sucha proposal. We should not flatter our- 
selves with impossibilities. But we do not propose to stand still in 
the matter. We maintain that the objective of the Government of 
India Act is not full Dominion status but Kesponsible Government. We 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
for present our objective is Kesponsible Government only. We main- 
tain, as the Act maintans, the necessity of stages in the realisation of 
that ideal, and we maintain that the first stage of that transition has 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Member regretted that a section of the people 
had stood aloof. from the Reforms and that even those who were 
working it had put obstacles either because they did not like the 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult io 
work. The machine was very delicate. 1t depended on the cv-opera- 
tion of all to work it smoothly. In place of that there had been 
non-co-operation reaching against the worsing of the reformed machinery. 
—wholly for reasons quite extraneous to tbe scheme itself, 

As to the action the Govt. proposed to take, Sir Malcolm said; 
We would investigate complaints against the present scheme of Govt. 
ln investigating difficulties and defects in the actual working of the 
present contitution, we shall consult the Local Governments on. the 
subject. Our object will be to find the detects in the wcerking of the 
present transition system. It may be that the remedy wili be found 
-by advancing within the Act. lt may be that we may be able to do 
much by those sections of the Government oi India Act S.19-A and 
others. Enquiry may show what other changes are required in the 
structure. Whben we send our results for presentation to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary cf State to give every opportunity ior discussion 
‘both in the legislature and elsewhere before they are fina'ly submitted 
to Pa:liament, This is as far as we can go at present, but unless the 
best of India is with us, then our labour will be in vain, 


Pt, Motilal Nehru’s Amendment 


| Pandit Motilal Nebru moved the following amendment on behalf of 

the newly formed Nationalist Party— 
‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps to have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Responsible Government in India and for the said 


purpose / 
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(a) to summon aft an early date a_ representative Round Table Con- 
ference to recommeud with due regard to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities the scheme of a Constitution 
for India, and, 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
for approval before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its. 
approval and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Rangachariar for the welcome extended to the 
Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr. Rangachariar 
has unconciously admitted that he was not far removed from the 
Swarajists, for when referring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing his nose and throwing stones he was voicing what every 
Swarajist bad also been voicing for some time past and what the 
Congress ever since it resorted to the, policy of non-co-operation had 
been preaching in the country. He therefore hoped that Mr. Ranga- 
chariar would be a valuable acquisition to the non-official ranks, 
Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of the resolution 
relating to Se’f-Government was umexceptionable. There was a deep- 
seated desite for Swaraj and when that desire was genuine and 
proceeded from the natural instinct and determination to attain it, the 
requisite for {ull responsible government hadi been established. That 
desire for Swaraj had passed through the ordeal of fire aud had come 
out unscathed and pure. What Indians now wanted was complete 
overhauling of the Government cf India Act but the Home member 
had said that Mesponsible Government could be granted in successive 
stages and by the British Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge of the manner and measure of each advance and that therefore 
the preamble of the Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

The Pandit on behalf of non-officials in the House declared that 
the preamble was as bad as it could possibly have been devi-ed to 
postpone and st ffle and suppress the natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Government of India Act had done India a gross injustice in the 
preamble and in the subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of responsible government. Indians asked either 
for a revision or a repeal of the act and in saying so he did not 
think they were cuilty of any impropriety. In insisting on the working 
of the reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was meceSsary 
to secure the inevitable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment had been taken. 

The Congress had s‘nce 1919 demanded full responsible gove nment 
or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Hailey could nvt therefore convince the 
Members in this House by quoting the views of Congressmen expressed 
before that time as he had endeavoured to do. The amendment did 
not ask for complete responsible government to be handed to them 
at once tied up in a bundle, but only after a Round Table Conference 
had drafted the constitution and referred it to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Patliament to be embodied in a statute. But there 
should be no conditions imposed on the consideration of a Round Table 
Conferenee—conditions which Sir Malcoim Hai'ey had referred to. 

Continuing the Pandit said ‘My proposition is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wisbes of non-Swarajists in the 
Assembly. It is therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 


you an honest and fair demand. (Mr. Jinnah: hear hear). It is not > 
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therefore fair to threaten us of consequences of pressiog this demand. 
I don’t think anything deserves the name of a constitution tor a 
country if the people of that country had no voice in dratting 1t. 
The Swaraj party has sought the suffrage of electors not to engage 
itself in the humdrum business of putting questions and geting 
answers and in the progress marked out under the acts of successive 
stages and so on, We have come here to do something which the 
Assembly has not been doing so far.. Here we have come to offer you 
our co-operation, non-co-operators aS we are all, if you would agree oO 
hear us. (Hear hear). {if you don't hear us then | say we con ider 
ourselves to be men.and we stand by our rights and contiague to be 
non-co-operators. (Hear, hear). This is no threat. This is no new idea. 
We have been working outside the Councils with a definite object 
and that object we have still in view and we conside: that object 1o 
be perfectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred to as a party of destruction. We 
admit we are out to destory things that are evil. Kightly or wrongly 
we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. That is wby 
we want to meet, to hear, discuss and come to a definite conclusion. 
lf you care, well and good. Otherwise we agree to differ and the 
issues will be clarified.’’ 

The Pandit then referred to arguments used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and said tbe British Public was an altogether intangibie body, 
something like a will-o’-the-wisp. Indians shou'd therefore deC.de what 
to do without that extraneous body. The representative Round Table 
must be really representative. This was an essential condition. Like 
the Home Member, Pahdit Nehru also wanted that the best of India 
should agree to anything that was to be done and that was why he 
wanted that. The dratt of the constitution should be examined by 4 
new Assembly which would contain the best of Indians. Pandit Mott 
lal welcomed the representatives of Indian States into the Conference. 
Unless there was Indianisation of Civil Service there would be no end, 
he said, to Hindu-Muslim troubles. Concluding amidst applause the 
Pandit hoped the Home Member would reconsider his observations in 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

ONLY A DEPARTMENTAL ENQUIRY 

The Home Member again explained the Government attitude on 
this question. He said Government were unable to depart from the 
principle ot the preamble to the Government of India Act of I919 
which laid down the policy to be realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in British India by successive stages. ‘Ihe Government ot India 
would ask the Secretary of “State to alow iullest opportunity fur 
discussion in the Legislature and clsewhere before the proposals wete 
finaily submitted to Parliament. 

Sir Purushotamdas Jhakuidas:—So | take it that it is a depart- 
mental enquiry! 

Sir Maicolm Hailey,—That it so. 

Mr. C. Doraiswamy.iyengar in supporting the ammendment moved 
by Pandit Motilal Nebru withdrew the amendments of which he had 
:imself- given notice. One of these amendments was that full respon- 
sible government must be immediately given. the other was that 
there should be no Royal Commission. He assured the European 
capitalist that when india got responsib'e government Euro, ean 
capitals suok in India would be safer than the Indian capital under 
-the present Government. Ind an States wou'd be happier when there 
was national Government in India. Hindu-Mu lem unity was, he said, 
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almost an accomplished fact in India, The masses were far advanced 
to-day and they all demanded Swaraj. 


Dr. GOUR expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
wherein he had resisted every form of enquiry and had merely sug- 
gested departmental enquiry by the Executive Govt. Sopposing such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not take some considerable time to report 
and by that time ten years would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would lead to anything. 


He next quoted frcm Mr. Montagu’s speeches made in the House 
of Commons, during the consideration of the last Reforms Act, that 
transition waS merely meant to Jead to ultimate goal at tbe earliest 
possible moment. Mr. Montagu had also indicated that the backward- 
ness in India’s own defence must not stand in the way of grant of 
responsibility, Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round Table Conference in the face of political reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laughter). He moved his amendment tavouring 
the calling of a representative convention and his amendment in other 
respects fol’owed that of Pandit Motilal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dissolution of legislature. 


Mr. JINNAH supporting Pundit Nehru’s amendment said be would 
not share the opinion of those who considered the Government reply as 
disappointing, He recognised the Government announcement as first 
step in the recognition cf necessity for revising the Government of India 
and instituting departmental enquiry but he differed from the Home 
Member about the procedure. Government’s scheme was to be formulated 
in secret chambers of the Executive Council and it was to be presented 
to the Secretary of State before being placed in the hands of legis- 
lature. This was putting the cart before the horse. Pundit Motilal’s 
amendment proposed the best course,..1f Government wanted the best 
of India to be with them they must summon the Round Table 
Conference. He ccmplained that the Home Member had raised the 
bogey of immediate grant of responsible Government. He made it 
clear that they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 
immediate steps towards that direction. (Mr. MRangachariar: Hear 
tear.) The Keforms had failed and necessity for rev:sion was wgent. 
He took the Home Member’s words for what they meant but his 
difference with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method of Round Table Conference was better and he would be pre- 
pared to support if any still better method was proposed. As for 
dissoluticn of legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 
and would not be worth the paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by the Reform Act did not approve it. He showed that 
the Hcme Member bad quoted him partially and added that reference 
to observation made before the Reforms era was superfluous. 7 


Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal Chamber gave vent to the 
European non-cffiejial view and Mr. Moir of Madras_ represented the 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be the 
arbiter of India and questioned the audacity ot the Indians to frame 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To every demand 
their reply was ‘not yet.’ The two speeches expressed the British 


exploiters’ view and were not taken seriously of by the non-official 
members, 


It was now 580 p.m. and on the suggestion of the Home Member, 
the detate was adjourned to the 18th February. 
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Debate on Constitutional Advance—contd, 


ON FEB. 13th, the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar’s Motion 
was resumed. As before the public galleries were again crowded. 
There were eleven speakers on this day. 


: After some formal official business the President said he _ pro- 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour’s Amendment in 
order that the other amendments may be discussed. The following is 
Dr. Gour's amendment :— 


“To summon at an _ early date a representative convention to 
prepare with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a_ constitution for India and to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a 
statute.”’ 

- Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS Thakurdas set the ball rolling. He said the 
Refoums presented a compromise, but their working bad spread discontent 
not only among the non-co-operators, but even among those who agreed 
to work the Reforms sincerely. The reason was that ‘every Indian 
had come to realise that whatever he might do he could not do 
teal good to India under the existing system. At one -time it was 
therght that Indians engaged in commerce and industry sbould keep 
away from politics, and representing that ccmmunity be said be must 
explain tbat if he was vcicing on tbeir bebalf the feeling that Swaraj 
was alone the remedy, it was because in their own tpbere they had 
also ccme to realise tbat there were insurmountable walls of big 
European monopolies and ccmbipaticns on all sides against which they 
had to contend. Moreover, the Britisher had not worked the reforms 
in the proper spirit. In reccmmending further changes they knew 
tbat Jaw end order would be maintained. In reply to the Home 
Member he assured them that fear of interference with British 
commerce was imaginary. Indians would not behave )ke the Whites 
‘in Kenya by depriving them of equal rights of citizenship, but 
under Swaraj every foreigner in tbe country would enjoy cqual rights 
(bear, beas), but they would not permit any special privileges and 
monopolies. He opposed the idea of a Royal Commission. Such 
Commissions never give much and there was. already one Com- 
mission in tbe country before which the Services were putting 
forward demands which the finances of the country could never bear. 
‘Tbe resoluticn of Pandit Motilal bad put forward the legitimate demands 
of Indians and even then English members like Sir Campbell Rhodes 
had beld out the prospect cf military dictatorsbip or introduction 
of Martial Law. Was that the reply, be asked, to the Indians’ 
legitmate aspirations? Tbe Government prcposal for enquiry he 
characterised as halting and leading nowhere. 


Pandit Malaviya, 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Motilal’s proposition. In 
Reply to the Home member who had spoken as if India was 
A pfimitive country, he quoted history to prove that Indians 
were running excellently their administration before British rule. 
Even at present one third of India was ruled by Indians and was 
mot worse governed than British India and subjects of Indan States 


Were not worse off than the subjects in British territory. He asked 
-_ them to iook to Mysore and Baroda. The _ proposition of Pandit 


Motilal wanted a declaration to-day that responsib'e government 
was to be forthwith established in India subject to a _ period 
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of ten year:or twenty years within which the British must siacerely 
work for enabling Indians to man their army and other Services, 
Ever aiter India attained Swaraj, British officers would be welcome as 
co-workers in commerce and as advisers in the field of administration. 
He said the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since the 
Reforms showed that it should no longer be Je{t to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility of the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike Enag'and, taxation to the 


extent of 41 Crores had been imposed since the Reforms while in 


England it had been reduced. India had, he saiJ, gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper college: ior civil 
and military training had been’ established. The Army Indianisa- 
tion Scheme contemplated a course. of hundred years’ training! 
Banking facilities which alone could improve commerce and 
industry were lacking. The Golds and Currency teserve was 
still held in  MLondon. How long are we to wait?—he asked. 
Progress by stages was unjust. India did not want to follow volent 
methods to win her freedom. She wanted to remain non-vivient. She 
could not be violent because she had been deprived of arms and had 
no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 
He thought that as a result of the Indian help in the war, they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 


Concluding Pandit Malaviya said every nation had won its freedom— 
Ireland, Egypt and a host of other nations. India also longed for it 
and meant to have it before relations were further embittered. He 
appealed to the serse of justice of the British, who had so long 
kept Indians out, to admit the justice of their right and give them 
their Swaraji. He as-ured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and time fixed for Army Indianisation, Indians would be able to 
defend their country after that period. 


As for communal differences of which so much was made by the 
Home Member, he said that it was Government who had put up the 
Mahomedans to raise the issue. It was at Lucknow tbat Indians 
themselves had settled their differences, and now again Indians alone 
would settle it themseives. (This drew loud applause from every 
section of the House, except of course the Europeans). : 


SIR BASIL BLACKETT, the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound the’ British Trust theory, and sa:d 
that somehow the’ British people found themselves meshed into 
responsibility: fur India, and though they were committed to grant 
Swaraj, there were enormous difficulties in the way. his complacent 
theory received a crusbing reply later from Mr, Chamanial, Swarajist 
member from the Punjab. | 


The Swarajist View 


PT. MOTILAL’S speech in putting forth the Swarajist view was 
a marvel of sweet reasonableness, and one wondered how he toned down 
his remarks to create an atmosphere for the acceptance of his proposals. 
With consummate diplomacy he said there had been considerable change 
in the Guvernment attitude during the last five weeks, and he hoped 
that before the debate concluded there might be more Change in the 
government view-point to minimise their differences (hear, hear). He 
would not diaw a comparison between the past and the present, but 
he knew that India was thorougbly discontented this moment. The 


Um 
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reason was more political than economic, The Government stood for 
the stages outlined in the Government of India Act, while be believed 
his proposition represented a compromise between the two extremes 
among Indians and it was the minimum tbat they asked for. They had 
heard of the theory of British trustee-ship, Who appointed tbe 
trustees and where was the legal or moral sanction fcr. it? The 
British came as tradesmen ana afterwards took up government, but 
even if there was a trust the time bad come when it should be 
fonourably and honestly discharged and terminated. India was not 
prepared to tread’ the path of violence. The whole world had 
prcgressed after the war and progress of centuries had been made in 
weeks. It was therefore no use quoting the opinions given years ago 
by Indians. He admitted some Indians were impatient, but his 
resolution was a ccmpromise. He was accustomed to deal with law. 


His reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single decision of 
the House could be enforced agaist the wil! of the executive. Ultimate 
veto was there. There was therefore no element of real responsibility 
in the first stage granted by the Government of India Act. It was 
merely autocracy garbed in parliamentary form. He said. in 1904 the 
Czar of Russia granted rights of citizensip to Russians, but he kept 
bis autccratic powers unchanged and when asked for an explanation of 
repression the Czar said he bad never given up bis own powers. The 
speaker did not say that tbe British Government would also behave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent tbe British Govern- 
ment irom doing so and the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act had alJready proved it to a degree. Different nations had 
travelled by different courses. India under a ccmfelling mecessity 
was determined to chalk out a way for heiself, : 


They did not want a Royal Commission. What materials would the 
Ccmmission take into account? There would be official and non-official 
evidence, One of which would cancel the other and nothing would 
come cut. He believed that if there was a real desire for change there 
was Do need of a Royal Commission. The words ot the Ministers 
would carry greater weight with the Crown tban any Commission. 
Be would only accept a Rcund Table Conference. ‘1 submit that my 
moticn is put forward without mental reservation. It affords an 
opportunity to the Government to right itself with the people and to 
the people to right themselves with the Government (bear, bear). I 
am asking to-day for the very ccnference H.. E. the Viceroy was 
willing to give in December 1971 provided certain conditions did not 
exist and those conditions do not ex’st to-day, This will give us an 
opportunity of explaining ourselves to you and you explaining yourself 
to us. I believe nothing is more likely to restore cordial relations 
and to obliterate the sad memories of the past as the Conference 
or a convention that 1 propose. Every interest will be represented 
on it, but if the Goveinment spurns our offer we have learnt to 
depend upon ourselves,”” He opposed Dr. Gour’s motion eliminating 
the propcsal for a new election after tke Conference drafted the 
constitution. He said it was the pledge that the Swarajists had given 
to the electors and there could be no real constitution which had not 
the approval of the people. 


At this stage Dr, Gour’s amendment was put and rejected, 


The Council then adjourned for lunch, 
$ 
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On the House reassembling after lunch, Mr. Ramchandra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion for constitutional advance, al- 
though the latter felt that the present Act had not been given a fair 
trial. His kith and kin in Afghanisthan were making rapid progress 
but the frontier people under the British’ were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Patel amidst laughter remarked that they had only to join the 
non-co-operation movement to secure not only reforms but a'so Swaraj. 


Mr. V. J. Patel. 

MR. PATEL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 
behalf of bis party remarked that the Finance Member had said 
that no body had questioned the bonafides of the Government’s inten- 
tion but the Finance Member had ignored the existence of the 
National Congress which had been questioning theit bonafides year after 


year. 
Sir Basil Blackett :—I said that nobody in this House has hitherto 


questioned our bonafides. 

Mr: Patel.—Here I am questioning it (Laughter), The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 
this was the most opportune time to come to an agreement. The 
Labour Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 
moved by Col. Wedgwood to the Reforms Bill in the H. of C. im 
1919—that they wanted to grant India full responsible government 
with the exception of Army and Navy and also proposed the aboli- 
tion of the Secretary of State’s Council. This was what they now 
wanted and he hoped the Labour Party would agree to it. 
Further, Col. Wedgwood had opposed the Statutory Royal Commis- 
sion at the end of ten years and had pledged in 1919 that if 
four years hence Labour came into power (which prophecy had 
come true) they would not feel bound to abide by the limit of 
ten years, if India asserted her right of self-determination and 
framing her own constitution. ~Col. Wedgwood’s opposition was 
only silenced by Mr. Montagu declaring that there was nothing to 
prevent an earlier commission. The Congress had never accepted that 
tbe British Parliament or the Government of India would be the sole 
judge of India’s advance. At present Indians in the Provinces and 
three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer these subjects, why not the 
rest also? In case of the Central Government if Indian members like 
Messrs. Chatterjee, Sarma and Shafi, could administer their departments 
and be responsible to the British electorate seven thousand miles away, 
why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot ? 
At present the Army was under the control of the Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was sure that when Indians ruled no 
British officer or soldier would refuse to serve merely because of 
Indian control, and when India had shed so much blood in the 
defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 
trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to het 
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Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether Mr. Patel wanted to depend 
on the British troops. 

Mr. Patel :—Certainly (laughter). We are part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
as an integral part of tbe British Empire. He asserted that the 
Reforms are a sham. They were out to mend or to end it. If the 
Government co-operated with them on the Conference, they were wel- 
come, but he could not conceive of a Round Table Conference without 
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men like Mahatma Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, and Moulana Azad on 
it—a statement which dropped like a bomb-shell on tbe luropean 
members, 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Anglo-Indians, said that be 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He made some 
strong and unsavoury remarks on Indians and emphasised that tbe 
country and the masses were not yet fit for self-Goveinmen'. 

Mr. CHAMAN LAL, the Punjab Swarajist, then made a _ very 
forceful speech and his exposition of naked truths had a telling effect. 
He said:—We in India representing as we do the people, represent the 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants and the middie 
Classes claim that the time has come when the British Government 
should give complete Dominion status to India It is said that we 
people have no mandate bebind us. May 1 ask the Hon'ble the 
Home Member whether he or hs Government have got a mandate 
behind them? They have the mandate, | dare say, of machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes, but we bave the man- 
date of the people, the suffering people, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has been repeatedly exp:essed not in 
one Congress but during the last seven Congresses that the people of 
India are fit for Dominion status that we demand that status for our 
Country. Referring to the British trust theory, be said: 

If British rule is. a mere administration, 1 tbink it is a failure. 
If it is a Government, it has no sanction behind it. lif it is a trust, 
I say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust. 

Turning to the gradually increasing poverty of India under 
European exploitation, he said: Is it not a fact that the gradual 
impoverishment of India is leading to constant and unceasing famines ? 
From the 11th to the 18th century there were fifteen famines in 
Indi1, all local, 3 famines which were all general, but that in the 
hundred years which were covered by the toth Century there were 
31 famines in India, all general, and it has been computed that 
neatly 40 million lives were lost through starvation during the last 
half of the 19th century under British rule! 

Concluding he said: I appeal to Hon’ble Members opposite to 
Temember that there are 7 graves in the city of Delhi. They are 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave ready- 
made gaping wide, the -eighth grave. Let that grave be the grave 
of this system, and across its ruins let us stretch out our hands, 
we the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain, in friendship and fellowship, bearing the message of the brother- 
hood of man and peace among the nations. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal then made short 
Speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raised the Hindu- 
Muslim bogey which had official approval. He teferred to the Bengal 
. Pact which the Hindus of Bengal, he said. opposed. Mr. Goswami 
_ controverted Mr. Kassim’s statement and exposed the policy of intriguers, 


Jt being now 6 p.m. the debate was adjourned to the 18th, 
On FEBRUARY 18th the House was again crowded to hear the 


conclusion of the adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar’s motion. 


The first speaker was Mr. Bepin Chandra Val who pressed for a com- 
mittee of two-thirds of the House to outline a Self-Government Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira Singh and Sardar Bomanji 
Dalal next spoke on the side of Govt. opposing any _ constitutional 
advance, Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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SIR SIVASWAMY AIYER who spoke next held the floor for 
neaily an hour ard made a most telling speech, demolishing the 
erourds put forward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Rangachariar he did not brush aside the argu- 
ments of the Government Member but he did not think there was any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between responsible govern- 
ment and Dominion Self-Government. The Liberal Party, bad never com- 
mitted themselves to the position that responsible government must be 
realised in any specific pumber of stages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength in the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the demand now put forward was is excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by the Indian politicians. If the demands 
put forward a few years ago had been accepted by the Government, 
there would have been some sort of a pact which they should not violate 
by any basty demand but such a thing bad not’ happened. The non- 
co-cperators’ attitude during tbe last three years was not any indica- 
tion cf incapacity to work the Refcims but dissatisfaction with them. 
That feeling ot dissatisfaction cught to be removed. He said: ‘‘My 
experience of the working of tbe Refcrms bas been quite satisfactory. 
I found there was genuine sympathy and desire on the pait 
of the Goverrment to woik the Reforms. Our trouble has really 
been with ile authorities in England who interfered in season 
and cut cf feascn to tun dcwn the _ folicies accepted by 
the Gcvesrment of India itsélf. To quote only one instance, there was 
a seties of resoluticns moved three years ago and accepted by the 
Government of India in the direction of Indianisation of the Army but 
most of them were turned down in England. Jf Government show a 
hberal attitude by admissicn of Indians in tbe higher ranks of the 
army, we Sbaljl also be prepared to shoulder our responsibility not 
cnly for the defence cf India but for the defence of the British Empire 
also in cases of need.” 


Prcceeding, Sir Sivaswamy emphasised the necessity of devising a 
suitable mecbipe1y to suggest a solution of the minorities question. 
Representative Gcvernment. had always been recognised as a transitional 
stage {cwares responsible government. kKesponsible government was in- 
evitable. Why tben prolong the sgony of travail towards it by 
Government persisting in not removing tbe causes of bitterness and 
distrust which sapped the mcral foundations cf tbe Government? He 
said: ‘1 value the experience, skill and business knowledge of 
Englishmen and consider tbat British connection is necessary if the 
country is to be properly developed. I therefore entreat the Govern- 
ment to convey tbe wishes ot the Assembly for further advance. I 
am not in favour of a Round Table Conference, because the result of 
its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable to the British 
Parliament. I do not believe in a departmental enquiry. But I stand 
for a Royal ’’Commission’’, Turning to Pt. Nehru and his party, he 
said: ‘‘I do not believe that the process of obstruction or paralysation 
of Government will help us. If obstruction is Jawful and constitutional, 
certification by the Viceroy is equally lawful and constitutional. 


An attempt was made by the Government whips to get some nominat- 
ed and reactionary members of the Muhammedan and the Sikh communitv 
on the plea of safeguarding minorities. The most weighty speech 
on the Mubammedan side was by Mr. Muhamed Yakub who being 
one of those who drew wp the Lucknow Pact knows the Hindu- 
Muslim problem full well. He said at best the Muhammedan 
speskers had merely urged delay, but would dealy mean that 
Mutemmedans in the intetval would so fastly multiply as to out 
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number Hindus? This, he said, could not be possible even if they had 
the maximum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the present pe.ty 
communal jealousies were due to the limited scope in service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He showed 
how Sir Malcolm Hailey had again played the game of ‘divide and 
rule’ by remiading Muhammedans that tbe Hindu majority might 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that Muhamedans 
might join the Afghan invaders. He assured that Mubamemdans who 
could fight the Khilafat army could easily fight the Afghan army to 
defead the freedom of their Motherland (Applause). 


Mr, RANGACHARIAR IN REPLY 


After a few more speeches Mr, Rangachariar rose to reply. He 
said that he knew toat the English race was obstinate, but obstinacy 
always yielded to reason. What the ladians waated was uot the siam 
thing but the real substance. He complained that the present Govern- 
Meat of india Acc was not an honest road co se'f-Govetament. tLnodians 
retused to be treated as children tc be school:d in successive stage. of 
responsible Government. Regarding minoricies, he said that the Parsees 
came to this country even beore the English and they were given 
their share of protection in India. The same treatment would be 
given to Mahommedans. The Mahommedan subjects in the Indian State 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Raja were free and the Hindus under the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were also free. There was no other way of 
getting over any of these fears than by the introduction of repre- 
Sentative institutions. 

If they trusted the Indians the latter would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the debate in tbe House of Lords, the 
Europ2an capitalists besides attending to their own business ia [adia 
ought also to have attended to the business of this country by join- 
ing the people and working for ..the common welfare. The demand 
of the nation was that the Government of india Act should be revis- 
ed with the object of ensuring responsible Government. He supported 
any open method of enquiry in which the intelligentsia of the country 
Would have a voice, wdether it was a Committee or a Conference -or 
a Commission or a Convention, but he wanted an open enquiry with 
the set purpose, namely, that of ensuring responsible Government. if 
it was the general desire of his friends that they should press for a 
Round Table Conference then he would gladly accept it. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPLY 


Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the Rouse for a long time. . 


The major portion of the speech was directed to create dissensions 
among Nationalists and as if not satisfied with pitting some nominated 
Mohamedan and Sikh member3 ayatnst populac representatives he 
laboured at great length to draw tne line between Liberalism and 
Swarajism and thus to divide the votes. His game was soon dis- 
covered and he had therefore to face a regular volley of interruptions 
whenever he misquoted or misinterpreted a member. He again raised 
the bogey of the demand for “immediate” graut of responsible govern- 
ment and had to be reminded thrice by Mr. Jinnab, Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Rangachariar that they mean nothing of the kind. As Mr, 
Shanmukam Chetty and Mr. Rangachariar put it, what was wanted was 
immediate stéps to so amend the government of India Act as to easure 
responsible Government on a definite and clear-cut basis. But Sir Malcolm 
Hatley finding that he could not, proceed further on the basis of 
s 
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Pundit Motilal’s amendment began to quote the October manifesto of 
the Swaraj Party and declared that the Swarajists tberein stood for 
the immediate grant of responsible Government. ‘‘Was’nt that so”, he 
asked, “and if so, could Liberals vote for such a proposition along with 
the Swarajists’’? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
out-witting the Independents. 


A VOLLY OF INTERRUPTIONS 


Pundit Motilal took up the question and showed amidst loud applause 
that while the Swarajists as a Party would not budge ap inch from 
their programme, they bad for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agreed to tone down the Swarajist demand in the Assembly. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey then shifted his grounds in another direction and 
began to argue a different line again with the object of snatching 
Liberal and Independent votes. He said the, conception of a Round 
Table Ccnference to change tbe fundamental law of the land could 
not be acceptable to Parliament. No British representatives would sit 
on such a commission. Why ?—asked Mr. Shamlal Nehru, and the 
quetry was unanswered. 


He next began to show that the conditions in South Africa, 
Canada and Australia when they framed their own constitutions held 
no parallel to the conditions in India. But here again he found that 
on every point Pundit Malaviya contested his proposition. He had to 
leave this also and next attempted to appeal to the Mubamedans 
by declaring that Pundit Malaviya had urged the Hindu boys to 
organise physical force against moslems. Punditji again intervened and 
thoroughly exposed the falsehood. 


GOVERNMENT’s NET OFFER 


Having failed to divide the Nationalists on the many false issues 
and tempting baits, Sir Malcolm then laid down the Government 
proposition, this time with tbe full authority of ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government’, i.e, of the Secretary of State. He opposed every 
propesition before the house and maintained the attitude he had taken 
cn the &th. ‘To those who had hoped to get something from the Labour 
Govt. bis pointed reply was that he was authorised to say that ‘a 
change of helmsmanship couid not change the course of the ship of 
statesmanship.’ 


od 

He said: We have again considered the position very carefu'ly and I 
am apxious to empbas'se that. in what 1 say I speak with the full 
authority of His Majesty’s Government. We still hold to the general 
position | took up on behalf of the Government. Before His Majesty’s 
Government are able to consider the question of amending the consti- 
tuticn as distinct from such amendments of the Act as may be 
required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be a 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither 
they nor we would be justified in considering changes in that consti- 
tution until they were in. possession of the full information which our 
investigation will place in their bands. Jf our enquiry into the effects 
of working of the Act shows the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by the use of the rule-making 
power already provided by the Parliament under tbe Statute, we are 
willing to make reccmmendaticns to this effect. But if our enquiry 
shows that no advance is possible without amending the constitution, 
then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
Separate issue on which ithe Government is in nO way committed. 
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We are warned on the other hand that the enquiry will not be 
enough and does not dispel mistrust. In spite of all we have done, 
mistrust still seems to be the Government of India’s fate. We are clear 
in our own conscience, We must look to history for justice which our 
contemporaries deny to us and I have no doubt that history will endorse 
our own conviction of the consistent honesty of our purpose and 
reality of our efforts, but it offends even more against my sense of 
justice that this charge should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal institutions throughout the world. 
As for myself I do. not believe that where Indian policy is concerned 
a change ot helmsman can mean a change in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. But 1 again speak with full authority when I say 
that I bave noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocates 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and am sincerely convinced that the only hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of the Government of India lies in 
pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set forth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
pariy of comstitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 
co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of 1919 to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interest of good government. 


At 6-30 P.M. votes were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divided and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 48 votes. 


The following 76 members voted for Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment :— 
AYES—76 

Messrs, Ramachandra Rao, Rangachariar, Harchandrai Vishindas, V. J, Patel, 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr, M, A, Jinnah, Dr, H. 8, Gour, Messrs, Bepin Chandra 
Pal, A, Rangaswami Iyengar, Mahmood §, Schamnad, Venkatapathi Raju, K, C, Neogi, 
K, V, Reddi, Shanmckam Chetty, Duraiswami Iyengar, N, C, Kelkar, K, Rama 
Iyengar, Sadasiva Bhat, Dr, S, A. K, Jelani, Maulvi Syed Murtaza, Mr, K, K, 
Nambiyar, Dr, K, G, Lohokare, Messrs, D, V, Belvi, Jamnadas Mehta, Sardar V, N, 
Mutalik, Messrs, Kasturbhai Lalbbai, B, C, Roy, §,C, Ghose, Amar Nath Dutt, Dr, 
S, K, Datta, Messrs, Kazim Ali, Khwaja Abdul Karim, M, K, 8, Bhat, Maung Tok Gyi, 
Maung Xun, Messrs, Sambu Dayyal Misra, K, V, Abhyankar, Seth Govind Das, 
©. N, Aney, Samiullah Khan, .Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Hans Raj, 
Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, Mr. I, K, Hyder, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Duni 
Chand, Mr, Ambika Prasad’ Sinha, Shyama Charan, Pandit Shamlal Nebru, Nawab- 
Ismail Khan, C. 8, Rangalyer, Dr, Krishen Lal Nehru, Mr, Chaman Lal, Sardar Gulab 
Singh, N, M, Joshi, Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh, Pandit Nilakanth Das, Mr, Sarfraz 
Hussin. Khan, Maulvi Mubammad Shafi, Messrs, B, Das, Hari Prasad Lal Kumar, 
Gajanand Sinha, Devaki Prasad Sinha, Narain Das, Pandit Krishna.Kant Malaviya, 
Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra, Haji Wajihuddin, Moulvi -Muhammad Yakub, Yusut 
Imam, Sheikh Sadiq Hasan, T, R, Phukan, Mr, Ahmed Ali Khan, K, K, Chandra 
Mian Abdul Haye, Sardar ‘ariar Singh, Lala Pyare Lal, : 


NorEs—48, 


The following voted against Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment :—Sir Gordon 
Fraser, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Mr, Wilson, Sir Campbell Rhodes, Mr, Moir, Sardar 
B, A, Dalal, Messrs, Percival, Cocke, Dunk, Darcy Lindsay, M, Shams-uz-Zoha, Turing 
H, M, Samarth, N, M, Dumasia, Prince Akram Hussain, Messrs, Ali Muzzamman 
Chaudhuri, O'Malley, G, (, Nag, Fleming, Col, Owens, Rustomji Faridoonji, Sir 
Henry Stanyon, G, H, Clarke, A, C, Chatterjee, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Charles Innes 
‘Sir Malcolm. Hailey, Messrs, Holme, Calvert, Bowell, Tottenham, Parsons, Richey, 
- Butler, Rushbrook Williams, Sir Henry Monecrief Smith, Mr, Burdon, Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada Abdul Kayam, Messrs, $8, N, Singh, Allen, Filcher, Ghulam Bari, Cap‘ain 
Hira Singh, Captain Ajab Khan, Manlyi*’ Ablul Kasim, Col, Gidney, Chaudhnri 
Pahawal Baksh and Mr, Bell, f : 
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The Course of the Debate 


After full 5 hours’ debate the Assembly thus passed Pt. Motilal’s 
amendment on Mr. Rangachari’s resolution demanding a Round Table 
Conference. The 3 day’s debate which has since become historic marked 
the 3 phases of development of the ational demand, and the 
frantic attempt of the bureaucracy struggling, by its time-worn 
method of playing one section of Indians aga’mst another, once more to 
stem the natonalist tide. On the first day, i.e, on the 8th, Mr. 
Rangachariar’s motion was made in quite a formal tone. Hut the 
important speeches were those of the DE FacTo and DE JURE leaders 
of the House viz., Pandit Motilal Nebru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast between the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the worn-out and exploded excuses of the 
Government for withholding Swarajya from the people of India. Speaker 
after speaker from the popular side stood up with cogent argu- 
ments and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses which the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern- 
ment. The Home Member found them unanswerable and consequently 
his concluding speech was a stiikingly miserable failure. It was indeed 
provoking when instead of answering the speakers on the other side he 
tried to raise new and false issues by quoting random passages from the 
speeches of some of the popular leaders—old, long forgotten speeches 
which were irrelevant to the issues raised in the debate. He was repeatedly 
interrupted by the members and notably by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
When thus the members arrested his beating about the bush, he had 
no other alternative than simply reading the statement he Was authorised 
to make on behalf of Government and concluded his speech with an 
appea! which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 


Pandit Motilal’s speech on the first day was the very reverse of 
it. He had to entreat no one. He did not waste his time id an- 
swering academic arguments with academic replies. He placed before 
the House the situation and the position of his party which was 
responsible for it. He did it in clear and unmistakable terms. So 
that when the long-drawn di:cussion came to its close he had to add 
nothing, to take back nothing, and to explain nothing from what he 
had already said. 

The second day ie., the 13th, was the day for minorities and 
vested interests. Mr, Dumasia, Nawab Abdul Quaiyum and M. Abul Kasim 
opposed both the resolution and the amendment on the . ground that 
minorities may suffer. But their objections had been anticipated on the las 
day by M. Mohamed Yakub. His speech was the shortest, but the strongest, 
and received the longest cheers and acclamations from the nationalist 
benches. The most telling part of his spe.ch was whether the minorities 
were ever going to be majorities, and would they on that account 
postpone Swaraj? Col. Gidmey voiced the Anglo-Indian m nority, But 
but by far the most impressive and outspoken speech was Mr, Patel’s. 
For a time he made all forget that it was the Assembly and not a 
public meeting. Tbe main purpose of bis speech was to give the house 
in general and the Government in particular a clear impression ot 
what was in the air outside the Council Chamber. 

In the place of the calm, business-like but. determined speeches of the 
8th, the speeches of the non-official Indians were passionate, rhetorical, 
declamatory but sometimes rising to real eloquence as in the case of 
Mr. Chamanlal who captivated the House by his manner, though not 
by his matter. lf Sir Purshottamdas and Pandit Malaviya heated up 
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the atmosphere, Mr. Patel ushered in the tempest. He threw overboard 
all the restraint, compromise and suavity of his chief and thundered 
abundantly. Most of the speeches of the Independents were a vigorous 
denunciation of British policy in India, and the consequent need for 
Swaraj. It was left to Pandit Motilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was concerned with the present constitution which le({t the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by Self-determination. 


At this time three schools were contending for preference among the 
Indian politicians; one advocating a Royal Commission, another a Round 
Table Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Table Conference, because it conformed to the principle 
of self-determination, and at the same time gave a place to Govern- 
ment in it. The National Convention conformed to self-determination but 
did not find place for Government. The Royal Commission violated 
self-determination. The Independents would accept with a good grace 
a Royal Commission, which will do the work in a more _ business-like 
manner and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if proper evidence © 
be placed before it, it would give almost all that they wanted. They were 
willing to forego the flattering unction of self-determination, provided they 
get what they want. But those that advocate the National Convention 
and a Round Table Conference put as much stress on the method as 
on the results. 

On the third day i.e. the 18th, Mr. B. C. Pal moved his amend- 
ment. It recommended instead of Round Table Conference, a conven- 
tion of 2/3 members elected by the Assembly and 1/3 nominated by 
Government. The speech was excellent, but when it came to voting 
no voice was heard in favour of it except the mover’s own. The 
amendment was lost and the House quickly forgot it. 

Mr, Rangachariar’s concluding speech was the same as his opening 
speech with certain consequential verbal changes. And then rose Sir 
Malcolm to. give the final verdict of the Govt. 1f Sir Malcolm’s 
offer of departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it 
become more so when he announced that it was the deliberate view of 
the British Government, and that too a Labour Government. But the 
worst feature of the whole debate was his method of delivery which 
was in sharp contrast with his speech on the first occasion. He left 
behind his serenity, his friendly and persuasive torie and, regardless of 
consequences, he rushed ‘headlong in full armour on a career of des- 
truction of the enemy, using: all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
debating power to inflict crushing blows on his assailants. lt was a 
desperate and unashamed effort to break up the unity of the Nation- 
alist party, by holding up to scoin the shifting of the Swarajist posi- 
tion from that contained in the manifesto of October last, the weak- 
ness-of the Independents in succumbing to the pernicious influences of 
‘the Swarajists, to fan the smouldering flames of communa! dissensions, 
in short, to divide the opposition along all possible lines of cleavage 
and thus to defeat it. The conclusion of the debate left the 
already distrusted Government further discredited, the feeble Liberals 
aud Independents in despair and despondency; and the powerful Swarajists 
in humiliation and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate action 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up the House. 
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Other Legislative Business. 


On FEBRUARY 11th the Assembly met to discuss official bills. 
At question time it was elicited that since the Reforms additional 
taxation to yield Ks. 41 crores had been imposed ! 


On the motion of Mr. Jinmah a Select Committee was appointed 
on the Bill raising the age of minor girls from sixteen to 18 years, 


Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a Bill to amend the 1, P. C. and 
Cr. P. C. for the purpose of affording greater protection to persons 
under the age of eighteen years. Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill to amend 
the Income-lax Act which was introduced on the 1st February was 
referred to a Select Committee. . 

Sir Charles Innes moved for the consideration af the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the 6th, ‘s 

Mr, Dumasia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed. 


Indian Passport Act. 


Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian Passport Act 
which was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pres- 
cribed in their passports be taken into consideration. 


Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swarajya Party, regretted 
that the Government had not moved for a Select Committee themselves 
on such a Biil. He said that the passport authorities had been abusing 
their powers and Mr. Horniman was being kept out of India not under 
any law, but because the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
Although in the statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to “‘any person.” 
This measure was liable to abuse. . , 3 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru said that the Passport Act might have been 
required during the War but it should now be repealed. Many Indian 
members opposed the bill and there was a strong suspicion that the 
Executive was not acting bona-fide. 

Mr. Jinnah supported the opposition, and pointed out that even an 
Indian, if he was considered undesirable, might not be allowed to come 
to India. : , 

When the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 43. Ihe debate had taken am unexpeCted turm and a _ good 
number of members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi- 
tion in the lobby. . 

Mr, Shanmukhan Chetty suggested to the Government that the Bll 
should be withdrawn and re-introduced. 

Sir Maicolm Hailey pointed out that the House had not taken 
advantage of the Government's reasonable attitude to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill, but in the spirit of sweet reasonableness (laughter), 
he would agree to its withdrawal. 


On FEBRUARY 12th the Assembly met for non-official resolu'ions of 
which several were not. moved at all. Questions were asked on the cost 
of Waziristan campaign, on the Gurdwara Committee and on the 
retirement of the Indian Secretary to the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Bhore, to which only evasive replies were given. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved :—That ali important ques'ions put by 
non-official members on subjects over which the Governor-General-in- 
Council had control and superintendence be answered by Government 
Members in this Assembly after obtaining necessary information from 
Provincial Governments. The resolution was put and adapted without 
cavision, Government opposing. 
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Railway Passengers. 


Haji Wajihuddin next moved: ‘This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council to direct the Railway authorities throughout 
India to adopt the following measures for the convenience of Indian 
passengers: (a) Increase of the number of passenger trains where neces- 
sary to avoid over-crowding; (b) introduction of intermediate classes 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of water-men, both 
Muslims and Hindus, on small stations to provide water on every pas- 
senger train; (d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already Made; (e) provision of inter- 
class waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all principal 
stations where not already provided. 

The resolution was put and carried, Government opposing. 


On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-official resolutions. 


Mail Contracts 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao moved: This Assembly recommends. to 
the Governor-General-in-Council that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile, for the working of State Railways, or for 
conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of te'egraphic or wire- 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a_ resolution of 
the InJian Legislature. | 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was _ put 
and carried, the Government opposing it. 


A resolution moved by by Mr. B. C. Pal that all provincial subjects be 
transferred was adjourned SINE DIE in view of the constitutional point 
involved. 

PURCHASE OF STORES 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah moved: This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that in future tenders for any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. / 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber; of Commerce, 
moved that the following proposition be adopted in the place of Mr. Jinnah’s 
resolution : That the present system of stores purchase for Government’s 
requirements is not in the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should be 
instituted asystem of rupee tender for delivery in India with the pub- 
_lication of results in every case, that this new system should be ad- 
ministrated under the supervision of the Government of India by a 
cadre of qualified officers, and that arrangements should be made in 
India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased. 

Mr. Jinnah accepted the amendment of Mr. Wilson and the resolu- 
tion, as amended, was carried without a division. 


GREETINGS To LABOR PaRTy 


Mr. Muhammad Yakub moved recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to convey the greetings of the House to the Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay Macdonald and other members. of the mew Cabinet on their 
_ advent to power. The resolution wag carried with applause. 
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Non-Official Resolutions 


On February 19th. the Assembly met to discuss non-official resolutions, 
most coutentions among which was ore demanding the return of Mr. 
Horniman. 

Mr. KABIRUDDIN AHMED moved that Government may take steps to 
give gradual effect to the following :— 


MR. KABIRUDDIN’S GOVT, PACT ! 


1. In a province where the Mahomadans are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48, and 

2. Where the Non-Mahomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomedans 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Government services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal Provincial Pact and the 
Indian National Pact in support of* the principle embodied in the 
resolution. He advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of the accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much as he did not think that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabituddin compared the Muslim population 
of each province with that of other communities and poiated out 
that the figures he had mentioned were justified. 


MUSLIM OPPOSITION, 


Mr. Mahomed Yakub opposed the reso‘ution and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
had been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomedans, for 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U. P.) were opposed to it. 
He said the question could be solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr. Kabiruddin: I don’t want the National Pact, I want a Gov- 
eroment Pact. 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
of minorities be considered among others by the proposed Round Table 
Conference. After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
itself by adopting Mr. Ahmed’s’ proposal without discussing it in a 
Round Table Conference, The House had voted for the Conference 
which it thought was the most effective means of settling communal 
differences. Government had been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 
Mr. Abmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing 
independently of the Government. He assured him of his fullest 
sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon 
take place would also decide this communal question satisfactorily. In 
his letter addressed to Mr. Mahomad Ali, Mr. Gandhi had made it 
perfectly clear that he was going to give his life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Many great men had tried to solve this question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandbi alone who had brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow of 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time but he believed 
that if the Government had not interrupted the process by incarceration 
of Gandhi, Muslim unity would have been accomplished as a lasting 
pact. He assured that an honest, sincere and strong effort would be 
made in their Round Table Conference to meet the Mahomedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

Inspite of desperate attempts made by the Govt. whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members. to support Mr. 
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Kabiruddin’s inspired resolution, and on the motion of, another Muslim 
member, Mr. Schamnad, the resolution was adjourned sine die. 


RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWN 


The next resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORAISWAMY iYENGAR urging that the 18th of March, the day of 
Gandhi’s incarceration, be declared a- national holiday, but when called 
upon by the President, he did not move it, 


Next came Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution which was withdrawn after 
the Home Member’s announcement that Govt. would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be changed 
in the light of the reports of tne Le: Commission and the Bar Committee. 


Removal of the Ban on Horniman. 


When the Assembly meet after lunch Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that all 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, of press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the earth. He was deported in times of panic in the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of section 2 of the Defence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in the order at the time. But after a month of depor- 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons tbat the reasons 
were two, namely, that the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle’’ of which Mr. Horniman 
had been the Editor had published ceitain false news regarding the 
use of soft-nosed bullets by British troops during the riots in Delhi 
and that the paper was distributed tree «mong the troops in the 
hope of exciting disaffection. But the Board of. Directors of tbe 
‘‘Chronicle” repudiated the allegations. Mr. Horniman tried his best 
for an opportunity to disprove the statements made by Mr. Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when Mr. Horniman sent a letter 
io Mr. Montagu controverting the statements the reply came that the 
House of Commons was not the proper place to deal with the letter. 
When the Defence of India Act ceased to be in force six months 
after conclusion of peace the Secretary of State would not recommend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State had absolutely given h'msrelf 
up in the matter but in answer to a series of questions in the House 
of Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was’ one. within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay. Now Sir George Lloyd had gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
had come in. His Excellency had already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the people of Bombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of Savarkar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagraha 
campaign and the release of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
‘to return. 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr. Horniman. All 
that was required was that Mr. Horniman should obtain a passport for 
coming back to India. There was no restriction on Mr. Horniman’s 
liberty in England. The sole restriction was on his returning to India, 
Mr. Horniman was. deported for the whole course of his conduct of 
the ‘‘Bombay Chronicle’’ for a series of months. Several speakers had 
described Mr. Horniman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify .the order of deportation because 
that order was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 
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discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Horniman’s conduct of the 
‘“Chronicle’’. The real venue for the decision was not here but 
in London. The case was now with the Secretary of State and 
his return depended on such advice as he might give to the passport- 
issuing authorities, but the Secretary of State before giving his advice to 
the passport authorities will naturally consult the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay and on the recommendation of these 
Governments the Secretary of State would decide, but their advice was 
not binding. ‘‘ In the past we had been consulted and we held that — 
it was undesirable to allow him to return, That is still our view, 
but we attach the greatest importance to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and if they believe that there is no danger of public 
safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we shall support their 
view. But at present the opinion of the Governmentof India is that his 
return will be dangerous. The decision résts with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend ”’. 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH regretted the attitude taken up by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The order 
of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 
the shores of India and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 
allegations, you deport the man and you don’t issue the passport. I 
say, no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 
of State has put forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 
As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
of the army I say a greater lie was never manufactured. 1 
challange the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and fair-play. 

Pandit Malaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piece of melancholy meanness. It was derogatory to the position of 
the Home Member to put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving him trial and yetrefuse permission to return. 

Mr. Chamanlal described the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
frivolous. Replying in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu bad said 
that the decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Member 
that it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Member to prove the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Jinnah; Why not prosecute him ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey;—We prefer not to do it. Now, Sir, as regards his 
return, if the Bombay Govt. thinks that in the altered situation to-day or 
henceforth Mr. Horniman’s return to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by that opinion because that would be the opinion of 
those responsible on the spot. | 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, Government not claim- 
ing a division. 

Supplementary Demands 


The Assembly met on the 20th February to consider Supple- 
mentary grants. The Swarajists were absent and the House was thin. Sir 
BASIL BLACKETT moved demands for supplementary grants amounting to 
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Rs. 12,85,000. He explained that the presentation of these demands 
did not mean that the Government Builget estimates had exceeded 
by this amount, but that under certain  spevific heads, they had 
exceeded the estimates. He assured that the savings under other 
heads would couater and balance the ex:ess in others, and added that 
the demands placed before the Assembly had been agreed to by the 
Standing Finance Committee. The Demands for supplementay grants 
asked for were under 33 heads, only a dozen of which were subjected 
to discussion. 

The first item debated was the demand for over Rs. 3 lakis for 
the custom Department. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett 
that the four lakh cut made by the Assembly in respect of this Depart- 
ment could not be realised. He emphasised that when the Customs 
duty was high, trade was more liable t» devise means to evade the 
duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Custom; authorities was the 
only remedy. He assured the House that the extra expsnses would 
result in a very large return t)? tne revenues, which might otherwise 
be lost. . 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao next raised the question of the INDO-EUROPEAN 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT under which head a demand for Rs. 1,91,000 
had. been put forward. 

Sir Purshottamdas and some other members complained that the 
papers in Connection with the various demands were given to them very 
late and they could not possibly cxamine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given on the paper supplied in explanation were 
_ very inadequate. 

After explanations from the Home and the Finance members the demand 
was passed. 

Dr. Gour moved a cut of one lakh under GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
under which the Government had been able to give effect only to one 
lakh reduction out of the five lakhs proposed by the Assembly. Tae 
Finance Member explained that the Government had already retcenched 
under this head to the extent of six -lakhs, as recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee, and one lakh additional, ani that they could not 
reduce more without injuring the work of the departments. Dr. Gour, 
thereupon, withdrew the motion. 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao under the head ‘Miscellaneous’ and raised the question of the ap- 
‘pointment of the JUDICIAL DELAYS COMMITTEE. ~ 

Mr. Duraiswamy spoke at length in criticism of its appointment. 
He said that the Government had done the whole thing in a hurry. 
‘The. Viceroy announced his decis:on to appoint the Committee wien the 
last Assemb!y was dying and actually appointed the Committee six days 
before the new Assembly was to meet. He objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly 
ought to have been asked to consider the advisability of its appoint- 
ment. He was anxious that delays in justice should be removed, but 
felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey explained that the Committee was undertaking 
most beneficient public work, He pointed out that the opinion of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly had not been sought, 
due to the fact that the last Assembly had been dissolved and the 
new one had not yet met. But he recognised the principle that in such 
cases the opinions of the Standing Committee should be sought. 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew his resolution, and the demand 
was passed. After lunch all the other grants were passed, 
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The Legislative Assembly reassembled on 21st February to consider 
the introduction of six non-official bills and the sitting lasted less than 

hour. 

3 Mr. RANGACHARIAR introduced the Bill to provide that when 
fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indiscriminate firing by the 
officers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted in part Mr. Sastri’s resolution moved in 
the Council of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Assembly, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raised this question last year on the occagion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the.section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. He had now put it in 
his present Bill. Some people might think that this Bill was not adequate 
and others hold that it was more than adequate. This could be discussed 
later in detail. 

The operative clause of the bill runs: 

(1) Firearms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
othetwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, provided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent imminent danger or injury of a serious kind to ihe pubiic, 
the seniormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 
the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 
the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

(2) Before the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by all available means to the assembly that unless it disperses within a 
given time it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire shall be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as he considers sufficient 
in all the circumstances of the case. 

(4) A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when 
such assembly is dispersed by the use of fire-arms to the nearest first class 
magistrate within 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document. 

(a) If the person is himself a first class magistrate his report shall 
be made to the District Magistrate and if the person is a District 
Magistrate his report shall be made to the next higher authority. Any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife of a person killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any perion forany offence committed by him by reason of any 
act putporting to be done under this chapter. 
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Indian Registration Act. 


Mr. RAMA IYENGAR moved for introduction of a Bill to amend 
the Indian Registration Act. The Bill was introduced. 


Age of Consent. 


Dr. GOUR next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 to 
14 years. He said the age of consent has been raised to 16 in Egypt and a 
similar proposal was also before the House of Commons, He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
the principles of the bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA LYENGAR asked leave for introducing the bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to facilitate administration of justice in suits 
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relating to mortgage bonds by amendiug section 111. Sir Henry Moncrief 
Smith showed tbe Bill was not necessary and the House refused by 
introduction 15 votes to 34. 
The next bill stood in the name of Mr. Neogy to amend the Railway 
Act. But he did not move it, 
Religious Trusts. 


Dr. GOUR introduced another bill to make provision for better 
management ot Hindu religious and charitable trust property and for 
ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enacted last year. 

The Assembly met next on the 25th February for official business. 
Sr Charles Innes introduced a bill to amend the Sea Customs Act in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Indian Coinage Amendment Bill be considered. 


The Jaito Massacre Adjournment. . 

When the hour struck 12 Pundit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA asked ior 
permission to move adjournment of the House to discuss the ocCurrences 
of the 21st instant at Jaito (Nabha), occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death ot a number of His Majesty’s subjects variously 
estimated between 14 and 150. That deaths took place was undeniable 
and that firing was resorted to by officers at Jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to bow the firing took place and how was 
it tha® numerous deaths had occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 


Taking Cover under Kules. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey wanted to know purely on a point of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place in an Indian State territory. 

The President poimted out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Rules 
there could be no discussion either by way of resolution or by motion 
for adjournment on a matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s 
Government or the Governor-General-in-Council or Governor-General with 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of His Majesty or relating 
to the affairs of any Prince or Chief or to the administration of any 
Indian teriitory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore mot move the 
adjournment, but the President was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya:—Sir, L:am not discussing a question relating to 
the administration of the affairs of an Indian territory. I submit that 
the death of so many of His Majesty’s Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government of India. I wish to 
confine my proposition specifically to the incidents at Jaito. If 1 refer 
to any prior incident it is only to explain connected incident, 1 do 
not go into the question of the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
ou its merits or to say anything regarding the administration which 
has been substituted in the Nabha State, but 1 hope any member of 
this Assembly is entitled to raise a discussion on this extraordinary 
aftair relating to the death of several of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

Sir Malcolm 'Hailey on a point of order again said that the rule 
makes no difference between ordinary administration or any incident ot 
- an extraordinary nature arising in the coufse of the administration of 
an Indian State. 

Pundit Malaviya:—May I ask the.Hon’ble the Home Member if Mr, 
William Johnston is an officer of, the Government of India and secondly 
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if he came to Delhi two days before the occurrence took place at Jaito in 
order to take instructions from the Government of India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey :—Mr. William Johnston is an Officer of the 
Government of India and is now acting as the Administrator of the 
Nabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructions from the 
Government of India. 

Pandit Malaviya:—Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey :—He was in Delhi some days before. 

President :—The Hon’ble Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking for permission. ) 

Pundit Malaviya :—l want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
to cover an extraordinary case like the occurrence on the 21st at Jaito, 
I submit that the rule does not debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Prince has gone oyt of his State under an arrange- 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government of India through the Home Member of 
the Viceroy. MoreOver the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects who reside not in an Indian State but in the British 
Territory ot the Punjab. 


Mr. Rangachariar'—I want to know whether it could be the 
intention of the rule that sucha Serious question could not be discussed. 
Lhe circumstances do not refer to ordinary administration. I ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the’ rule should not 
at once be modified. 

President :—I would ask the WHon’ble Mr. Rangachariar (Deputy 
Pres.dent) what he would have done if he had beenin the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
be discussed on the floor of this House. 


Members Walk Out 


Thereupon Pundit Malaviya collected the papers before him and withdrew 
from the chamber followed by Swarajists & Independents. 


Sikh Grievances 


FEBRUARY 26TH witnessed another succession of defeats for the 
Goveinment when the conditions of the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
mm debate. The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup- 
port to tbe Sikh grievances and the debate was very lively. 


Sardar GULAB SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
thirds non-cfficial elected members of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, and one-third officials be appointed to enquire into the 
gtievances of the Sikh community, and to report on the Akali move. 
ment. He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
troubles. He said that to the Sikhs their Gurdwaras were more precious 
than even Swaraj, and the extreme religious fervor of the community 
could be imagined by the tact that under Moghul rule, a Muslim General 
went to the Sikbs with the Koran in one hand and the Sword in the 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be killed rather than be converts. The 
Sikh religicn was based on democratic principles. It was only under 
British rule that irresponsible Executive Officers of the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights, and the cases instituted in Law 
Courts brought no justice against mismanagement by Mahants, It was 
only a foreign Government, run by irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated tee continuance of such mismanagement, and the 
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desecration of the Gurdwaras by the mis-deeds of Mahants. There was 
the Nankana tragedy, followed by the Gnru-ka-bagh affair, where the 
Sikhs had remained non-violent. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akali Dal had been organised with absolutely no political 
motive, but solely for the purpose of reforming Sikh shrines, and 
ensuring the performance of proper rights and ceremonies. But the 
Sikhs, who had fought the battles of the Empire, were rewarded by 
repression. 1,300 Of them were wounded and 5,700 were imprisoned in 
connection with the Guru-ka-bagh affair alone. The Sikhs had, however, 
preserved perfect non-violence under the gravest provocation. It was 
therefore an utter lie to say that they went armed to Jaito and that 
they fired. The Sikhs who had remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, could not resort to violence at Jaito. So far as 
the Nabha affair was concerned, he asserted that the abdication of 
the Maharaja was not voluntary, that it was brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Panth. The Gurdwara Committee stood for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no interference with their right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of the movemént and its religidus and non- 
political character could be judged by the support it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikh Sadhus. 

M. Abul Kassim strongly objected to the reference to Muslim 
General but Mr. Gulab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 
Calvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the view-point of 
the Punjab Government. 


Dr. Gour’s AMENDMENT. 


Dr. GOUR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proportion 
of officials and non-officials in the hands of the Government. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that grievances did extst and that the 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case for an 
outside and independent tribunal was thus clearly established, and the 
matter could better be considered in the placid and calm atmosphere 
of the Central Legislature. 


Pandit MALAVIYA said that the Guru-ka-Bagh trouble was due to 
an official who created the trouble. He said that Mr. Calvert’s state- 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee had been recognised 
by the Punjab Government as the representative of a large section of Sikh 
religious opinion. The Gurdwara Committee had natural sympathy with 
the Maharaja of Nabha’who had been deposed, and the Committee 
asked for nothing more than the publication of the facts justifying 
such action. Further insult was offered when the Grantbi was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he was performing the Akband 
Path. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty of 
regulating the despatch of Jathas to hold the Akhand Path. The 
Committee had, under the inspiration of Mr. Gandhi and teachings of 

their Gu us, fully followed and enjoined non-violeace. Recently, a Jatha 
of 500 started towards Jaito to perform the Akband Patb, which had 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 
50 people could go to the Gurdwara, and they must return immediatey 
after the Akhand Path.. On learning this decison of the Government, 
Mr. Jodh Singh of the Gurdwara Committee wrote a letter to Sir 
John Maynard, the Home Member, urging in the interests of avoiding any 
further widening of the gulf between the Government and the Sikhs, 
‘mot to interfere with the religious performances, and to impose no 
restriction on the number of those performing it and the time the 
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ceremony took. Pandit Malaviya asked waat right the Goverament had, 
and under what law it acted, in putting restrictions on religious freedom ? 
The result was that ficing was resorted to. It had been alleged that 
women had been improperly handled, and that some dead and wounded 
were burnt and removed to an unknown destination. Pundit Malaviya 
asserted that the Government should have left the Jatha to enter J aito, 


because it would have remained non-violent, and even if it had become ° 


violent after entry, the Government had force; at their command to 
meet violence. But the scene enacted by firing against innocent and 
non-violent people was a second JALLIANWALA BAGH, and disgraceful 
for any civilised Government. He hoped that the House would sanction 
a Committee to enquire into the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jaito and of those who guided their policy. 


Sir MALCOLM HAtLEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
Government. He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observations 
he would make should not be taken as in any way prejudicing the 
course of action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as Governor of the 
Panjab). The Skhs had shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There was no one who would not have sincere respect for the real 
devotion of the Sikhs to their religion, although he believed that ina 
some of their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the principles of good citizenship. Proceeding, the Home 


Member reminded the House of the several phases of the movement — 


which led to the present situation in the Panjab. The movement was 
only of recent origin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahants, but there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahants who had been for a great number of years in occupation 
of the shrines, and whose rights were actually good in law. The reformers 
showed irritation at the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
then pending, and they even claimed that the procedure provided by 
law was restrictive. As segards the Golden Temple, it was first managed 
by a Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
For many years the Committee did good work, but after some time, under 
the influence of the Reform movement, the Sikhs wanted to have 
greater control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Management. As a result of the negotiation, a 
Committee of thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs who claimed 175 members on the Management Committee. 
Then came the Keys affair. The Government, not sure of the exact legal 
position, therefore, brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might decide the proper possession of the keys and the responsibility of 
the management. That was all, nothing more. 


The next phase of the Sikh movement was in respect of the 
Guru-ka-Bagh, where the Mahant wanted the protection of the belongings 
to the temple. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Mahant was due to the act of the Government officials. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey deplored the beatings, but, he said, they were courted by certain 
people who ought to have gone to the Civil Courts for Claiming possess- 
ion of the lands. 

Then the movement turned in respect of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication was the result of a judicial 
enquiry in a dispute between Nabha and Patiala. It was in this 
connection that bodies of men organised by the Sikhs went to Jaito, 
ostensibly for ‘religious purposes. At the same time, the Prabandhak 
Committee had announced that it was their intention to work for the 
restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha. But as the Nabha State had 
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come under the British administration, it was the duty of the G vern- 
ment, in the circumstances, to prevent any political demonstrations either 
for the restoration of the Maharaja or against it. The Government io 
no way prevented the holding of religious meetings, but only sought to 
prevent political demonstrations. That was why they allowed bodies of 
fifty persons to finish their religious observances and leave the territory 
after the ceremony. For the purpose of a religious ceremony, nine 
persons were enough, and yet the Government allowed so many as 
fifty. No other. order was possible. ‘‘l wish to make it clear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told 
him that he must, if possible, avoid the use of force. We had suc- 
cessfully avoided this all these four months, We made it quite clear 
to the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the 2!st to 
break. the cordon, to rush through the Police or the troops, then he 
must uSe such minimum force as is mecessary. That was before the 
Jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st, but the occurrence has 
now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of India 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whether 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
for enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and, if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said: ‘‘Let me add that 
there is nobody in the Government who is an enemy of the aspira- 
tions of the Sikhs, There is no one who does not wish the old feel- 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sikhs to 
continue.”’ 


Amended Resolution Passed. 


Sir Gordon Fraser favoured Dr. Gour’s amendment. Mr. B. C. Pal 
warned Govt. of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilcher gave the 
die-hard Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Malcolm Hailey and an- 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gour, was 
passed without a division, : 


Release of Sadar Kharak Singh. 


After lunch, Sardar KARTAR SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, ex-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 
that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his offences 
was the manufacture of Kirpans for Sikhs, which was quite a lawful act, . 

Pandit Malaviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the President 
of the Punjab Congress Committee and President of the Gurdwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 
grounds that he declared io a speech that the British should serve as. 
‘*Bardas’ (meaning slaves) of Indians. He said that the word used 
must have been ‘bandas’ (meaning servants of the public). Even if the 
word ‘Barda’ had been used, could it be a Serious offence to say that 
under Swaraj the British should be servants and not masters? He 
said that for this flimsy Offence, Sardar Kharak Singh got three years. 
He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 
the Non-Co-operators in not defending cases although he realised that 
the Non-Co-operators’ decision was not surprising, after the perversion 
and net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. He 
further pointed out that the limit of injustice was reached when. 
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Sardar Kharak Singh and others have been given further nine 
months’ imprisonment for refusal to give up wearing of the black turban. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, taking Pandit Malaviya’s facts, observed that 
whatever the words used by Sardar Kharak Singh be, whether it was 
Banda or Barda, the audience to whom it was addressed could not 
have understood it aS meaning public servant, and that made all the 
difference. The Home Member said tnat he would ask for a report from 
the Punjab Government on the subject. He could give no guarantee. 
but he would consult the Local Government whether they considered 
desirable the remission of the remaining sentence. 


The resolution of Mr. Kartar Singh was passed by a majority. 


Release of Hasrat Mohani. 


Mr. SADIO HUSSAIN then moved for the selease of Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani by the remission of the sentenc& He said that Mr. MHasrat 
Mohani is one of the noble and trusted sons of India, and that his 
only offence was that lhe wanted freedom for his country. He pointed 
out that Mchani had urged a change of the creed of the Congress ata 
iime when the Muslim feeling was very much strained. He pleaded for 
a policy of conciliation. 

Mr. Abdul Haye said tbat by imprisonment the Government could 
not reform Mr, Mohani, nor could they prevent the spread of the 
ideal advocated by him. 


An Amendment. 


“Mr. Doraiswami lyengar said that there were wide differences 
regarding the kind of Swaraj India should have, and if Mr. Mohani 
defined it in the Congress and as President of the Muslim League 
as political independence, this should not be construed as an offence. 
He moved an amendment urging unconditional release, rather than 
remission of the sentence. 


Pandit Malaviya also supported the motion: Hedid not agree with 
the Maulana’s creed, but he held him as a true and honest person who 
was incapable of bribing a warder, for which alleged cffemce he was 
now undergoing imprisonment. 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY pointed out that Mr. Hasrat Mohani had 
urged the establishment of a parallel Government and guerilla warfare 
‘*to kill the enemy wherever you find him ’’. Moreover. Mr. Mohani had 
defended the Moplas’ acts, and had condemned the Hindus as aiding 
the British in the war against Moplas. Mr. Mobani had fully defend- 
ed himself» before the court, and the Judges described his speech as 
gross sedition. He said that but for his breaking goal discipline and 
bribing the warder, Mr. Mohani would have been iree to-day. He 
sympathised with and even respected those who went to goal, because 
they wanted to uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by goal rules. But he warned that those who went to goal 
or broke discipline did great harm to the country by spreading 
the spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if allowed un- 
checked, might result in break-down of the goal administration. 
He pointed out that the Government had done a great deal during the 
past two years to improve the position of political prisoners, and 
warned the House against voting for the release of one who was rema'n- 
ing in goal not for a political offence but for breaking gaol rules. 


The amended motion of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar for unconditional 
ielease was put to vote and carried despite Govt. opposition. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S 


Budget for 1924-25 


Speech of the Finance Member 
DELHI--29TH FEBRUARY 1924 
In intreducing the Budget for 1924-25, the Hon. Sir Basil Blackett, 


the Finance Member, said :— 


SIR, 

lf precedent had been followed, I skould rot now be open ng my 
Budget. It has been the practice in past years for the financial 
statement to be made on the morring of the ist of March, and to be 
followed immediately by a motion for leave to introduce the Finance 
Bill. This year, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the 1st 
of March as usual: but I make my financial statement to-night out 
of regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, except 
perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial community will be glad 
ef the opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy day; and I am also glad to 
afford some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on past 
occasions, have been kept at work all night in order to bring a new 
financial statement safely into the world in the morning. 1 am told 
that a record is being created in the presentation of the Government 
of India’s Budget on the 29th February. But the choice of February 
29th has no significance except that it happems this year to be the day 
before the ist of March. The suspicion that to-day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which are annual taxes, until 
the 29th February 1928 is, I hasten to assure the House, unfounded. 

2. 1 had occasion a year ago to lament that 1 could not give 
exact figures for 1922-23 and had to be content with what I described 
as nothing more than a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten 
month’s figures, of what the actual out-turn would be of the Budget 
for the year then about to close. I had even better reason than I 
knew for this complaint. The figures which | then gave for 1922-23 
showed revenue at a total of 121 crores and expenditure at a total of 
1384 crores, leaving a deficit of 174 crores, The actual figures show that I 
over-stated the deficit by no’ less than 2} crores. Kevenue amounted 
to 12141 crores and expenditure to 136°43 crores, leaving a deficit of 
15°02 crores. Ihe improvement was mainly under the head of Military 
Expenditure, where, in addition to other minor improvements, a sum of 
£800 000 provided as the Indian share of the cost of disbanding surplus 
troops was not, in the cnd, utilised. In view of this important 
diflerence between the revised Budget figure, to which some prominence 
is given inthe annual Budget Statement and the actual out-turn, which 
receives practically no publicity, there will be bound up and Circulated 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out-turn 
for each of the last ten years, which will, 1 think, be convenient 
to those who desire to study our finances, 

3. My inability to present anything more than a second guess is 
even more vexing this year than it was a year ago. Last year, un- 


2 happily the only question was how large the actual deficit would be; 
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this year it may well be that the progress of revenue and expenditure 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between a 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue. in every year but two of 
the last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved more 
favourable than the revised budget estimates have indicated. 

The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of 81 lakhs, The estimated revenue amounted to 134°90 
crores and the estimated expenditure to 13409 crores. I warned the 
House more than once that netther on the revenue nor on the expenditure 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon with 
any great assurance, The revenue figures were arrived at PO ot 
spirit of some optimism as to the prosperity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of European conditions, while the 
expenditure figures assumed that we should succeed in introducing and 


giving full effect to retrenchments recommended by the Inchcape Committee 


with much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Member could 
promise. The information availab'e at the present date makes it clear 
that Our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other hand, 
I am glad to be able to inform the House that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indications are that the. total revenue will 
amount to 129'52 cfores as against an estimate of 134°90 crores and the 
total expenditure to 129°90 crores as against an estimate of 13409 
crores leaving a deficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out 
of account a windfall, of which I shall have more to say later. I 
mention it here only in order to bring out the happy fact that, while the 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Budget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
are available, to say for certain whether there is a surplus or a 
deficit, we are (even on the most unfavourable assumption) sure of a 
considerable realised surplus after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account. 3 3 | 


Review of the gear 1923-24. 
~ REVENUE 


5. As in 1922-23, so im 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, ‘but of a steady revival of which 
there seemed to be some signs early in the year. These hopes have 
once again not been fulfilled although it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus of exports over imports. During the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of exports of 
merchandise amounts to 10347 Crores as ‘against 62{ crores in the 
corresponding period last year and an adverse balance of 29°60. crores 
the year before. the net imports of bullion, although substantial, have 
not reached the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance after allowing for bullion of 63°42 crores in favour of India 
as against 2c4 crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 Crores 
ii the first ten months of 1921-22. 
6° The volume of our export trade has continued to expand. 
The chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amounts to 600,000 
tons in the first nine months of 1923-24, due almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every 
class of goods shows some incrvase. This is true of impofts also, which 
show a Serious decline in two¢ Cases only. In one of these the House 
will be specially interested. The imports of coal into India fell by 
exactly a third or by 2,84,000 tons an ‘the. first nine months of the 
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current year when compared with those of the corresponding pericd 
of 1922-23. “Grey twist and yarn” and ‘‘Grey piece-goods”’ also 
declined, but the quantity of practically every other class of imports 
bas increased, while at the same time there has usually been a small 
fall in values. The yeag has been one of fairly steady, thovgh at 
times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance. 

7. Prices of Indian preducts have on the whole remained remaik- 
ably steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw cotton which, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage of the American 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuaticn. In November 
1923 cotton prices reached their highest Jevel since 1918. ‘This has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the Cotton industry. Food 
grains, on the other hand, have fallen steadily since April ard the 
wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in December last was oply 5 per 
cent. above the level at the end of July 1914. Sugar showed a tendency to 
advanee, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. The prices of 
raw jute has been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods im the preceding year. ; 

The close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat fiimer prices for 
raw Materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is fair to say 
that there is a greater sepse of security among producers and merchants 
than at this time last year. The period of large returns has, however, 
passed and several! industries have still to adjust themselves jurther 
to lower rates of profit. . 

8. €USTOMS—The slow recovery of trade and the fall in prices of 
imported articles have resulted in our being once again disappointed in our 
Custom receipts. Tbe actual figures for Customs receipts up to theend of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of. 40°42. Crores as 
ecmpared with the Budget estimate of 45°10 Crores. | ‘Sugar’ provides 
#15 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, ard it is evident that 
under this head insufficient allowance was made for ihe reduced 
tariff valuation. While the volume of imports of other articles has in 
most cases not been unsatisfactory, the amount collected on account 


ef our ‘ad valorem’ duties has declined. We anticipate a decrease 


ef 73 lakhs under imports of ‘piece goods,’, 58 lakhs under 
‘metals,’ and 35 lakhs under ‘cutlery and bardware,’ while owing 
to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill industry the ‘excise duty’ 
ef ‘cottom manufactures’ wi'l fall short of the Budget by 38 Jakhs, 
; ©. To the extent of about 50 lakhs the failure of Customs 
revenue to fulfil our expectations is due to the decision of the 
Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway companies 
working State lines come under the definition of Government stores 
and have to be passed free ot duty. An appeal has been preferred to 
the Privy Council against this judgment. If we are_ successful, we 
shall) recover 5v lakhs from. the Company-managed. Railways. which 
will get the Revenue side of the Budget of 1923-24. If, however, we 
are not successful, we sha)) not only iail-to realise the 50 lakhs in ques- 
tion but we shall have to pay to the Raiway Companies a further 
sum, estimated at about 2 crores, by way of retund. of duty 
collected {rom them after the definition ‘of Gcvernments stores’’ on 
which we had always hitherto acted was brought into question before 
the Courts, 

to. RAILWAYS—tThe Budget estimate of gross receipts from Rail- 
_ Ways was placed at 95°57 crores. During the earlier part of the financial 
-. year the published figures of weekly earnings were uMsatisfactory, They 
were considerably affecied during the monsoon and again in December 
by breaches in important lines due to Mood and storm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in gross receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 9492 crores which is only 1} Crore less than 
the Budget estimate. On the other hand, we have effacted a material 
reduction in working expenses and, in addition, the outgoings under the 
head of Programme Revenue expenditure have been less than we 
expected, and 1 may add, less than 1s really desirable in tbe interests 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 
compared with the Budget, amounts to 1°93 crores. We thus anticipate 
an improvement of 58 lakhs in our net receipts. 

INTEREST, CURRENCY ETC.—Under tbe heads of ‘‘ Interest”, 
“Currency”? and “Miscellaneous’’ there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
largely due to the higher prices for short money in London and to the 
fact that favourable opportunities for remittance have enabled us to 
build up large reserves in sterling which will be vety useful to us 
during the coming year. 

yt. OPIUM, POSTS & TELEGRAPHS—Opium receipts exceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but tbere’ is a decline of 22 (takhs in the 
met gain to Centrait revenues from the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

12. SALT—Honourable Members will not suspect me of forgetting 
salt. The Budget provided for a total salt revenue of 112 crores, includ- 
ing the additional 4°5 crores expected from the doubling of the duty. 
Circumstances wvich are not unfamiliar have bad the effect of seriously 
interfering with the normal progress of salt revenue during the 
year. Lo begin with, there were very large issues of salt during 
January and Febuary 1923 in anticipation of the enhancement of 
the duty. The hope of profiting by a reduction 10 duty in 1924—25 
has now led traders, especially in Northern India, to reduce their 
stocks as far as possible. An examination of past statistics sbows 
that the issues against consumption in a normal year would amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 495 lakhs of maunds. The 
actual issues for 1923-24 are expected 10 amount to about 380 
lakhs of maunds. The’ over-issue during January and Tebruary 
1923 may be put at approximately 36 lakbs of maunds, so that 
‘something like 80 lakbs 01 maunds_ represents the amount of 
galt which would have been issued but for the antic:pation of 
a reduction of duty im the presenc Budget. 1 may add that I 
have been unable to find any evidence that the restricted issues have 
been accompanied by any seduction in actual consumption. In the 
result, we now anticipate that our total revenue from salt im 1923-24 
will amount to 83 crores, whici 1s 3 crores less thau the estimate. 


EXPENDITURE. 


13. OPIUM—The only important excess of expendituie over the 
estimate occurs under the heai ‘‘Opium”. It will be remembered that 
a supplementary grant of 77 Jakbhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet an excess of payments tv cCultivatuis in the 
United Provinces and in the Central india States due to an increase 
in the out-turn of the Jast crop It is now expected that the excess 
will actually amount to 7o lakhs. . 

14. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BILLS, INTEREST ON RUPEE 
LOANS, ETC.—There has been a substantial saving on the Budget. pro- 
vision for discount on Treasury Bills wh.ch reflects the great improvement 
1m our. ways and means position. On the 31st March igz2, Ureasury 
Bills outstanding with the public reached the formidable total ot 54 
crores. This figure had been reduced to 22 crores on the 31st March 
1923. On the 31st March 1924 it will be approximately 2 crores, it 
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is not necessary for me to emphasise the great gain to our financial 
security which these fizures disclose. With a larg» amount of debt 
matuting fiom day to day, all within a few months, we were in a 
serious position if any unhappy emergency had arisen. The F nance 
Department’s constant anxiety was to know how to fiad the money if 
Treasury Bills had to be repaid, and they were often at the mecy of 
the market if the bills had to be renewed Th: market also appre- 
ciates its release irom constant demands by the Government for short 
money. Indeed, such is the perversity of human mature that tbe 
ec mplaint now: tends to be that there are not enough Treasury Bills 
to go round. The favourable rate at which the current year’s rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Budget provision tor 
charges connected with new loans. There has been a small exces in 
the provision for new sterling loan: owing to our having raised 15 
mi'lion pounds in London instead of the 1; milion pounds tentatively 
entered iu the Budget statem:nt On the whole, we ex,ect a saving 
of 7; lakhs in the gross interest charges on our debt. 


15. SINKING FUNDS -Under the heads of sinking fund, there 
is a net saving of 8) lakhs, a3 we have found it ummecessary, Owing 
to the improved state of the Government securities ‘market, to use 
any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the last few years for supporting the two long-term 5 per 
cent rupee loans. 


16. MILITARY EXPENDITURE—tThe Budget estimates of Military 
expenodi'ure or 1923-2; amounted to 05°05 Crores gross and, 62 crores net. 
As has already been announcel to the House, fuil effect has now been 
given to the reductions in British troops proposed by the Retrenchment 
Committe2 except in the case of one cavalry regiment and, thougn the 
full resulting economies will not accrue until 1924-25, His Excellency the 
Commander-ia-Chief has tound it possib'’e by means of various econo- 
mies to reduce the established charges of the Military services for 
- 1923-24 to 60} crores a; against the fi;ure of 61°94 crores imcluded in 
the original estimate. A non-recurrent credit of 2} crores from _ con- 
sumption or disposal of surplus stores was provided for in accordance 
wi.h the recommendations of the Ketrenchmeat Committee. The actual 
credit wiJl amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other hand, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Waziristan 1s about 2 
crores aS against the figure of 1°69 crores included in the Budget. 
Gratuities, etc., for dempbilised officers, for which 62 lakhs was pro- 
vided, will cost us 44 c:ores. 


17. Aljl these figures include sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at 16d., and on this basis th+ revised Military estimate stands 
at 60°20 crores net. From this total a sum of 46 lakhs bas to be 
deducted representing the saving under the head of Exchange, making 
‘the met figure 5y°74 crores—a total saving of 2,20 lakhs or, if ex- 
change be excluded, of 1,80 lakhs. 

18,. The non-recurrent saving of 3 crores in respect of stores has 
of course been a prominent factor in keeping down our Military ex- 
penditure in 1923-24. Our position ha; a'so been materially assisted 
by a non-recurrent receipt of 41 lakhs. During the war temporary 
lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised ior 
the British Government, and the cost of these limes was charged to 
the British Government. Since the termination of the war the lines 
have been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
only recently accepted our contention that the sale-proceeds belcng to 
‘the Indian exchequer in consequence of the arrangement arrived at 
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when the further contribution towards the expenses of the war was 
agreed to by India. 

19, EXCHANGE—tThere bas also been a saving of 4 crore under 
other heads of Civil Expenditure, but the largest saving on the ex- 
penditure side occurs under the head ‘“‘Exchange.”’ The rate of exchange 
has ¢xcept for a few days, stood above the figure of 1s. 4d. assumed 
for the puipcses of the Budget for 1923-24. It has stood above ts. 5d. 
almost ccntinuously since November and the average rate for the 
corient financial year is expected to work out to approximately is. 


44d. Tbe resultant saving in pet expenditure outside India, includ- 
ing Miltary expenditure and expenditure on commercial services 
chargeable to revenue, amounts to 128 lakhs. In addition, there is 


a savipg in exchange of approximately 50 lakhs in’ respect of capital 
expenditure. 


SUMN RAR yee 


20. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are sum- 
marised below :— 
(In lakhs of rupees.) 


(+ Better — Worse) 
Customs revenue, less 74 2 4 4,08 
Salt revenue, less ah % % 3,05 
' Opium revenue, more = 38. 
Net receipts from Railways, more .. 58 


Net receipts from Posts and Tele- 
gtphs, less (62 Jakhs of the deteri- 
Oration is ncminal, due to the 
debit to the Department for the 
first time of the cost of pensions 
and to payment made for the stock 
of pos age and _ telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken over 


by the Department) at sis 1,24 
Interest, Currency and Miscellaneous 

receipts, more oe oe 1,42 ipa’ 
Military receipts, more .. 1,17 # 


Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
in England as compared with 1s. 


4d. :ate assumed for Budget _ a 13 
Minor variations xs a2 17 

Total as 3;72 9,10 
Net deterioration in revenue © aso" 
Opium Expenditure, more a 70 


Saving under expenditure on stamps 
apd superannuation allowances and 
Pensions Owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(se explanation above under Posts 
and Telegraphs receipts) ‘Ne 62 °® 
Saving in interest chargeab'e’ to 

Posts and Telegraphs and in capi- 

tal outlay of the he te : 

charged to revenue ee 40 . 
Saving in gross interest payments . oe 74 os 
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Smaller interest recoveries from Pro- 


vincial Governments ° ee ee 25 
Saving in provision for sinking 
funds ae ee is 80 : 
Saving io gross Military expenditure 63 -* 
Saving in exchange on gross expen- 
diture in England as compared to Is. 
4d. rate assumed for Budget .. 1,41 te 
Minor variations (mainly savings in 
Civil expenditure) fe - 54 ee 
Total eo 5,14 95 
Net saving in expenditure... 4+ 4,19 
Net deterioration on Budget anticipations —1,19 
Surplus in Budget ee 8 
Deficit now anticipated .. 38 


REALISED SURPLUS 


21. WINDFALL—So far I have been dealing only with ordinary 
revenue and expenditure. The figures ate so nearly equal that, althoug! 
they point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 
final figures show, after all. a small surpius on the ordinary Budget. 
We have, however, been fortunate enough to come in for a valuabie 
legacy. There are certain sum3 which have for some time been lying 
in suspense and which represent the profits from the control of 
enemy ships and similar items. It has not hitherto been possibie to 
say how much, if any, of these sums could be credited to Indian 
revenues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 
up first and even to-day there is still some possibility of counter- 
claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But we are able to say with fair certainty that £3} millions (equi- 
valent at 15. 4}d. to 4°73 crores) representing profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 25 lakhs for the payment of Ex GRaTla 
grants to private individuals in consideration of losses suffered through 
enemy action. If the whole of the remainder of this windfall were 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a_ surplus (includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) .of over 4 crores after 
allowing for the deficit of 38 lakhs provisionally entered on ordinary 
account. ; 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 
would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reduction, 
and, in view of tae deficits of previous years, it is cearly desirable 
that as much of it as possible should be so applied. An item of 
extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be used for meeting 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed, any expenditure normally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. We have, however, still to 
provide the meaas of meeting the special charge of 2 crores for re- 
payment to the Railways otf customs duty on imported railway 
materials if the case goes against us in the Privy Couocil. This 
expenditure is, indeed, part of the expenditure propertly chargeable to 
1923-24 if it eventually has to be incurred. 1 therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in suspense 
pending the decision of the Privy Council, The remainder of the 
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mated at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will be 
the reductioa or avoidance of new borrowings 


160 
surplus, esti 
applied automatically to 


for capital expenditure, 
GENERAL 


23. I do not propose to go again over the ground which I 
ccvered a year ago in reviewing the position of India’s finances 
at the close of 1922-28. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that .both in the provinces and _ the Central Government the 
era ot unbalanced budgets bas now been brought to an_— end. 


We have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard - 


to floating debt and -can face the necessity of meeting short-teim 
bonds which mature in the next few years with confidence. tMhere 
is no. lcnger any fear of our being forced to undesirable ex- 
pedients, such as currency inflation, in order to meet our out-gcings. 
And if tbe time bas not yet come at which ‘we can _ replace 
the present statutory, but inoperative, 1atio ‘of 2s. gold to the 
Rupee by an effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to 
maintain our currency in a sound condition but to a contimuance of 
economic instability in other parts of the world, which makes imme- 
diate stabilisation unattractive. 

24. The improvement in our position is happily reflected in the 
improved market price of all our rupee securities, On the 15th Feb- 
tualy 1923, the 5 per cent. tax-free loam 1945-55 was quoted at 
Rs. 88-10; on the 15th February 1924. it was quoted at Rs. ¢&. 
The quotation for the 5 per cent. loan 1929-47 has. risen in the same 
period frcm Rs. 82-10 to Rs. 93-2. In 1923 we were able fcr the 
first time since 191y to raise money by a long-term issue, and the 
improved quotations which I have mentioned give us good reason to 
hope that we may do even better in 1924-25. More important still, 
ibe general impicvement 3:0 Our position should enable us, as 1 shall 
show later ¢n when I ccme to the Ways and Means Budget tor the 
ccming year, to avoid aby Dew borrowing in London. 

25. POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES—One striking feature of 
the year 1923-24 is the increased pepularity of our Post Office Cash 
Certificates. Originally issued in 1917 these certificates, thanks to a 
strenuous campaign for saving, were taken by the small investor to a total 
of £ crores pet during the period ending 31st March 1919. From that time 
onwards, year by year repayments considerably exceeded new purchases 
and on the 31s! March 1923 the total outstanding had been reduced to 
3 crores. There is nothing which will give a greater stimulus to economic 
progress in India than the extension of the saving habit. Ibe year 
1923-24 has seen a very hopeful development in this direction. From the 
ist April 1923 the terms on which Post Office Cash Ce tificates wete issued 
were improved, so that they now offer a net yield ‘ot’ © per cent. 
compound interest fo those who hold them till maturity. At the 
same time as the issue of Dew certificates bezan, endeavours were made 
in various directions to popularise them, with tbe result that during the 
ten months ending tbe 31st January 1924 a total of 6 crores and 44 
crores net (alter allowing for repayments) was invested in this way tu 
the great advantage both of the sma: muvestor who lent us the money 
and of the Govt. of india who borrowed it, aS well as of the Indian 
people as a whole who are richer individually by the amount of their 
Savings and collectively by the productive capital assets in which 
these savings have been invested. it may be necessary 10 reconsider 
the terms on whvch cash certificates are issued if, as seems probable, 
the Government of India are able 10 place rupee loans in the open 
market on terms which show a considerable improvement on the yield 
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of about 5} per cent, subject to tax at which last year’s loans were 
issued. But it is my cainest hope, ard 1 trust that all members of 
the Legislature will use their influence in the same direction, that tbe 
habit of investing in Post Office Cath Certificates will go on spreading 
throughout Irdia and that both the number of ‘small investors who 
take to the habit and the aggregate voiune of their purchases will 
gO cn increasing. 

26. The holders of all our securities in India have benefited by 
the general improvement in ibe outlcok for Goveipment finances, and 
not the least thcse hclders of our 34 per cent, rupee debt who bought 
or subscribed for that stock before the war at cr bear par. It will be 
remembered tbat the question cf doing something to assist such 
holders was caiefully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion 
reached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was tbat the 
sound and suite way of alleviating their position is to restore the 
general stability oft our finances. The rise in the quotation of the 33 
per cent, 1upee paper from its lowest point of Ks. 52 to a maximum 
figute of Ks. 66-2 during 1923, and the iurther rise which occurred 
early this month. when seasonal influences might have been expected 
10 depress ithe price, is an earnest of what we may hope will prove. 
a permanent recovery. 

DEBT. 


27. I now come to our debt fosition. The figures which I am 
about to give are in a mew form which is, 1 think, more com- 
prebensive and accurate than the form bitherto adopted. The total 
debt of the Government ot India on the 31st March 1924 will be 
constituted as follows ;— 


; (Rs, Lakhs) 
In India— 
Loans Pe gs «+ 3,58,79 
Treasury Bills in the hands of the 
pubhe. «=. ui ia 215 
Total in India oe = 3,00,92 
In Eneland (at Rs. 15)— 
Loans we és 2d Lt GO¥, 22 
War contribution al e 28,90 
Total in England is 2% 3,93,12 
Unfunded— 
Post Office Savings Banks Te 24,87 
Cash Certificates ig <p 8,51 
Provident Funds, etc. ., vs 39,97 
Total unfunded oe ee 73535 
8,27,39 
App— 


The Capital value of tbe liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of Terminable 
Kailway Anuuilies, amounting, on 31 t 
March 1924, to £60,095,485, or at Rs, 15 90,14 


Total debt ie 9,17,53 
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I have exclujied Treasury Bills, amounting to 49°65 crores, held in 
the Paper Curreacy Reserve, as these represent a ability mot entirely 
comparable to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, 
the gross total of the debt amounts to 9,67°18 crores. 'he corres- 
ponding total on the 31st March 1923 was 9,29°55 Crores including a 
similar total of 49°65 crores of [reaisury Bills in the Currency Keserve 
and 8,79°99 crores excluding these Treasury Bills, 

28. Of the total on the 31st March 1924, 11°88 crores are due 
to the discount at which some of the loans were issued. This liabi- 
lity is treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping 
and is being extinguished by annual appropriations from revenue 
within the period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to -9,05°05 crores. Of 
this 5,78'39 crores are classed as productive debt and 2,2%°45 crores 
aS unproductive debt. The balance of 98°81 crares represents loans to 
Provincial Governments These figuresscompare with 5,55°07 crores of 
productive debt and 2,29'11 crores of unproduct.ve debt a year ago 
and 87°49 crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 
which stood at 4,23'98 crores on the 31st March 1923, amounts to 
4,34°27 crores on the 31st March 1924, while the sterling debt has 
risen trom 304 million pounds on the 31st March 1923 to 322} milion 
pounds on the 31st March 1924. 

29. PROPOSALS FOR DEBT REDEMPTION. Ths brings me to 
the general question of the provision made annual'y in our expen- 
diture or sinking funds. So long as we have a considerable annual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision for 
sinking funds operates, not to reduce the net total of our debt, but 
to reduce the amount of it which is unproductive, and the amount 
provided becomes in effect a contribution out of revenue towards 
productive capital expenditure. Imstead, therefore, of speaking of such 
a provision by the convenient but misleading title of a siking fund, 
it is preferable to describe it as a contribution out of revenue for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidance of debt in 
the Estimates for 1923-2) was follows :— 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 
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In INDIA— 
14 per cent. Depreciation Fund against— 
5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 23 41 
5 per cent. Tax-free Loan, 1945-5) “ 33 
Lump sum addition to the above made in and 
since 1921-22 es es 80 
i 1,54 
In ENGLAND— 
£ 
War contribution—annual instalment in repay- 
ment of p incipal es 2* 442,900 
Railway Annuities (capital portion) and sink- 
ing tunds.. wes os + 1,544,300 
Total in England as . 2y987,260 
Which at Rs. 15= ~ 2,98 
Total provision es 4,92 


As I have already explained, the special optional addition of 8e 
lakhs, made in and since ig21-22 to the depreciation fund for the two 
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5 per cent. Rupee loans was not required during 1923-24. There was 
also a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakbs, so that 
the total actual expenditure for reduction or avoidance of debt during 
the year will have been Rs. 3,63 lakhs. 

The corresponding figures for 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
Rs, 4,65 lakbs inc'uuing the special 80 Jakhs and Ks. 3,85 lakhs ex- 
cluding those so lakhs. An addition of 14 lakhs has to be made to 
the Depreciation fund for the 5 per cent. tax-free loan 1945-55 as the 
result of the further issue of that loan Jast summer. The balance of 
the difference between the figures for the two years is explained by 
exchange variations and by an automatic ircrease in the capital 
portion of certain annuities. 

31. it will be iemembered that a year ago there was some 
discussion in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging 
to capital that portion of the Railway annuities, provided in the 
Railway grant, which represents repayment of capital. In accordance 
with a promise which 1 made last year, we have now _ reconsidered 
this particular charge 1m connection with the general subject of debt. 
We have come to the conclusion that this charge should henceforth 
be excluded from the Railway budget, but treated alopg with our 
other provision in the genera! budget for the reduction or avoidance 
of debt. By so treating it, we are able to get a clear picture ot 
what exactly is our tutal prov-sion out of revenue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. in order to do this we 
must first ask what is the basis on which our present total provision 
rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in fact, did we provide 
4,52 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total ? 

32. It appears on examination tliat the present provision is 
largely the resuit of accident. We happen to have entered into 
certain contracts with third parties, such as the contracts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of terminable 
annuities, anc the contract with subscribers to our 5 per cent, 
war loans to provide a depreciation fund. These contractual obliga- 
tions account fcr 3,72 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 1923-24. 
The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs for additional 
depreciation iunds for the 5 per cent loans. It is Obvious that a 
total made up in this way does not represent a considered plan, and 
that the aggregate of individual items does not necessarily conform to 
apy criterion of what our total provision should be. Let me give an 
example of what 1 mean. Let us suppose that we come to the con- 
clusion tbat 3°99 crores, which with exchange at Is. 4d. is the aggre- 
gate of the obligatory items in 1924-25, represents almost exactly 
what ought to be provided. Suppose iurther that in ihe course of 
the next few years the money required for new productive capila!l ex- 
penditure and the money needed to meet the Jarge total of maturng 
bonds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue of one or other of 
the 5 five per cent loans to which a contractual depreciaticn fund 
attaches. A large addit.on would then have to be made to our pro- 
vision for depreciation funds. it is, of course, proper that the provi- 
sion for reduction or avoidance of debt should grow with the growth 
of our. total debt. But is there any reason why it shou.d grow by exactly 
the amount of tbe depreciation funds? And, in so far as the new bor- 
rowing merely represents the replacement of maturing bonds, is there 
any reason for an increase at all? 

2 33. We are cleatly in peed of some criterion and we should aim 
_ at a regular piogramme based on stable and wel.-considered principles, 
not subject to baphazaid changes, The best way ol artiving at such 
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a programme is, | think, to take the gross total of our debt, ex- 
amine the capital assets which we hold against that debt, and fix ap- 
proximate periods within which it is desirable to amortise each cate- 
gory of debt. The gross total of our debt on the 31st March 1924, 
according to the figures already given, is apprcx mately 9,17°53 crores. 
lL exclude as before the 49°65 crores of Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Keserve, for redemption of which statutory alrangements 
have already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 9,17°53 Crores, 98°81 crores represeits debt incurred on bebaf 
of the Pioviacial Governments. These Governments themselves provide 
for the repayment to us of what they have borrowed, and proposals 
are undet consideration for putting these arrangements on a more 
regular footing and for the establishment ot a Proyincial Loans Fund. 
l‘or the purposes of the Central Government's provision tor cebt rfre- 
duction, we may, tberefore, exclude this sum 0! 98°81 crores as also 
the sum of 11°88 CloOres representing discount on past loans, leaving 
a met total of 8,06°84 crores, of winch 5,78°39 ecrtes is p.oduci’ve 
and the balance ot 2,28°45 crores is unproductive debt, 

34. It seems desirable, however, 10 analyse our unproductive debt 
a little further. Approximately 98 crores of it represent the accumu- 
jated deficits of the five years ending 31st March 1923. The buttdiung 
of New Deihi accounts ior 9°85 crores. We are thus left with a 
figure of 1,20°60 crores which may be said to be our true war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix different periods tor the redemption of different 
classes of debt. For productive debt 80 years is not too long. For 
uoproductive debt generally a period of more than 50 years is not 
easily defensible. For repaying the debt due to our deficits or for 
such an omerous obligation as tbe building of New Delhi, sborter 
periods, say 25 years for the first and 15 years for the second, ought 
to be taken, since in both cases the next generation of tax-payers 
is in danger of being called upon to provide sums which ought strict- 
ly to have been met out of annualrevenue. War debt, on the other 
band, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure to the 
utmost extent possible out ot war revenue, is the inevitable outcome 


of war conditions and part ot the cost of war,-and may legitimately 


be passed. on to the generations which benefit by the sufferings and 
privations of their predecessors, PER CONTRA, the fact tbat borrowing 
may be needed for emergencies such as war makes it most undesir- 
able fur a Government such as the Government of India to borrow 
for non-productive purposes in time of peace. It shuuld manage to 
provide in peace time for the gradual amortization ci all its debt. 
Moreover, existence of a _ regular provision out of revenue ior reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt will not only reduce the net amount cf 
our new borrowings for productive purposes but will materialiy t1educe 
their cost. 

35. It is not possible in a Budget speech to treat the whole 
subject exhaustively, and | do not pretend that the periods suggested 
above are the only possible or reasonable periods to take. But for 
the purpose of my argument they will serve, well enough by way of 
illustration. If we take the periods named and apply them to the 
different classes of debt mentioned and assume furtber that any sums 
provided year by year were set aside to accumulate at 5 per cent. 
compound interest, we obtain as our result a figure of 3°66 crores as 
the amount which it would be necessary, on the abwve basis, to pro- 
vide annually, beginning with the year 1924-25, to redeem the whole 
debt within the periods named. But it would not be convenient or 
desirable to set this sum aside year by year to accumulate at com- 
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pound interest in the manner assumed in the calculation. It must be 
expended in the year in which it is provided either on actual repay- 
meat of existing debt or for new capital purposes in order to reduce 
the amount of our new borrowings. By so using it, we reduce the 
amount we have to pay in interest in the future. We could, indeed, 
obtain a result equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if we 
first of all provided 3°66 crores in 1924-25, and then set aside im 1925- 
26, in addition, a sum eqivalent .to 5 per Cent. interest on 3°66 
crores, and so on in future years. In that case the sums actually 
required duriog the next five years would be :— 


(fn crores of Ks.) 


1924-25. "1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-2g. 
7 S08 3°84 4 04 4°24 4°45 
36. Tuis would, however, be rather a cumbrous arrangement and 


in view of the hypothetical nature of some of the data on which the 
calculation is based. tur example the assumption of a rate of exactly 
5 per cent for interest, 1t would be better to achieve the results 
desired by some more simple process. The same amount of debt 
would be redeemed 1f a provision of 4*'04 crores were made in each 


year for the next five years. We may therefore conclujJe that a. 


figure of 4 crores pet annum would be an adequate provision to 
include in our Budget expenditure for the next five years for dealing 
with our existing debt: | 

37. I do not mean that we ought to lay down finally as a law 
of our financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall 


be made in each of the next five years. In any case, I must 
remind the House that this figure makes no provision for the further 
debt which will be incurred during 192;-25 and_ threafter. Che 


criteria which I have suggested evidently require that an addition. 


should be made each year for all new debt incurred. Oa the as- 
sumption, which I hope will prove correct, taat such debt will (wit 
the one exception of the expenditure now nearing completion on New 
Delhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual addition might 
be a sum equal to one-eighticth of the net addition to our debt 


during the year. It is much to be desired that in the near future 
we should arrive at a definite programme—it might with advantige be 
a statutory programme—for dealing with this subject. For. the 


present, however, | am content to deal with the year 1924-25 only, 
leaving for furtoer consideration in the light of the discussion wh.ch 
will, | hope, be* provoked by what I have said, ‘the fiaal determina- 
tion of our future programme. 

33. The House will not fail to observe that the figure of 4 
ciores is almost exactly the figure of our obligatory paymenis. This 
coincidence is satisfactory as showing thut our provision ior dealing 


with our debt hitherto has been a reasonable one. It also provides 
a further justification fur the omission of tue optional item of 80 
Jaks for additional depreciation fund. In view of the strength of 


‘the marke: for Government securities, this extra 80 lakhs is clearly 
not required for its specific purpose. | 


SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES 


(Morag, RAILWAY BUDGET.—Before coming to grips with the 
figures of the general Budget for 1924-25, I must devote attention to 
one mure special subject, the subject of Railway Finance. Honourable 
Members have ail seen the resolution on the subject of the Separauon 
‘of tbe Railway Budget from the ordinary Budget which has bee on 
the -table of. the House for some days. 1 kuow of no retorm whicu 
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cffers greater attracticns and greater benefits to our finances and our 
Railways alike than a definite separation, if « can be achieved. The 
cordition of affairs bitherto prevailing bas inevitably tended to an 
alternation between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and aids 
by the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in puttng an 
end to this state of affairs, we shail have achieved a piece of 
genuine constructive work, for which the credit will be, in 
large measure, due 10 the initiative of the legislature which has 
pressed the problem upon the Government. It is proposed that time 
shall be set apart on Monday next for a full discussion of the resolu- 
tion cn this subject. 1 must not, therefore, delay the House now by 
dwelling upon it. 1 want only to say that in my opinion the reform 
proposed will bring us valuable dividends in our future budgets, and 
at the same time lead to great economies in the working of our 
Kailways. It will give tbem a real incentive to increase their effi- 
ciency and to provide better service at seduced’ cost to their custo- 
meis, the Indian public. | 

40. In tbe figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 
which we expect to receive from our investment inthe Railways is 
included in accordance with the new settlement now proposed. The 
taxpayer, inste d of paying the whole of the expenses and taking 
the whole ct the incomings of the tailways, will enter into a bargain 
with the Raiways to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay 
in tull the »mterest cn the capital he has invested in the commercial 
lines, (b) an additional dividend of five-sixths of ome per cent, on that. 
capital and (c) a sbare of cne-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 
be secured in addition. In return, the railways will be left to carry 
on their business with the right to retain any surplus over and above 
what they pay to the Government and to apply it to railway pur- 
poses, first of ail fcr creating reserves and then by using these reser- 
ves to improve the seivices they render to the public and reduce the 
price which they cbarge jor these -services. the Government ot India 
and this Assembly wil remain in complete control of the Railway 
Administra'ion just as they now are. That control will be in no way 
impaired. But there will no longer be any need to consider from the 
narrow standpoint of their effect upon the general revenues in a 
particular period of twelve months, that is, in a particular Budget 
period, proposals by the Railway authorities which, though exceilent 
and desirable in themselves, might, under the present system, upset 
the apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year. ‘he tax-payer 
will secure a regular and increasing contribution from his investment, 
largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and expenditure, 
and the railways will be able to spend money according to the real 
needs of the railway system, unimpeded by the necessity ior confor- 
ming to the vagaries of Budget figures and tbe requirements of 
Budget accounting. Ihe MRathways will become a real commerical ua- 
dertaking managed on commercial lines, and the tax-payer will get the 
benefit of commercial accounts and management. 

41. Among tbe papers which are being circulated with the 
speech, Honourable Membeis will find statements showing first, how 
the net contribution by tbe railways to general revenues is arrived at 
under the proposed new settlement, and second, a comparison of the 
figures under the two systems showing what the ccntribution would 
be under the old system. The main figures in the Railway Budget 
framed according to the proposed new plan are, traffic receipts 97°07 
crores, working expenses 65°23 crores, interest and other charges 26°23 
crores, leaving 1,33°48 lakhs as reserve and 4,27:30 lakhs as the net 
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contribution to general revenues. Under the old system the net con- 
tribution is 4,16 lakhs. It is mecessary, however, to mention one 
special point One of the results of the close scrutiny of Kailway 
finances which has taken place during the past year has been to 
bring to light a difference on the wrong side between the value of 
stores held for the capital suspense account and the true market 
value of those stores. Some of them are not now required for rail- 
way purposes and must be sold for what they will fetch. Others are 
required but are worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
books. It becomes necessary, therefore, to write off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by a charge against reve- 
nue ‘the loss has been accumuiated over a Series of years and 1s 
partly the result of the large rise in prices after the war and the 
subsequent slump. How are we to deal with this charge of 3 crore! ? 
It is mecessary that the loss should be written off at once in order 
to euable us to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railways when they are taken over by the 
State. If we wece in a position to do so, we ought unloubtedly t» 
provide this 3 crores out of the revenue of 1924-25, Under the set- 
tlement proposed to be made with the Railways, this charge will bs 
taken over by them and spread over a period of ten years, during 
which there is reason to believe that they will be able to meet it 
out of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system there 1s 
no provision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits are 
taken automatica'ly into general revenues for the year in which they 
accrue. there is, therefore, less justification for sprealing the charge. 
- lf, however, the whole 3 crores were charged against the revenue !or 
1924-25, the contribution of the railways to general revenues during 
the year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. 1 trust that 
the need for deciding this difficult point will be avoided by the ad- 
oftion by this House of the proposed system of commercial account- 
ing and separation of railway finances. But in the contrary event, 
there seems to be no better solution ‘than to set up a special _ provi- 
sion of 3 lakhs a year, beginning with 1924-25, to amortise the debf 
in ten years, and it is only by this unsatisfactory device that the 
figure of 4°16 crores for railway net receipts on the present system 1s 
atrived at. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924-25. 


42. 1 have, I am afraid, already taxe! the putience of the 
House as severely as ‘the Government are accused of taxing the 
people of India. But the subjects of Debt Relemp ion and Railway 
finance have an iaterest far beyond the immediate question of the 
Budget of 1924-25, and it was necessary to deal with them at some 
length in order to prepare the way for the Budget statement itself, 
Two other subjects, woich are of immediate importance for the year 
1924-25. must still be disposed of before I am in a position to 
‘present the figures for which the House is waiting. The first of these 
is the question of making Government stores liable to Customs Duty 
and the second is Exchange. 

43. PROPOSAL TO CHAKGE IMPORTED; GOVERNMENT 
STORES TO CUSTOMS DULY.—I have already referred to the compli- 
cations caused during 1923-24 by the decision of the Bombay High 
Court which brought stores purchased for Company Railways into the 
category of “Government stores.” We hope that the decision of he 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. But quite apa’t irom 
that question, we have come to the conclusion that the time has 
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artived when Gcverpment stores should be treated for Customs pur- 
poses like wiy ober imports, and «aS the House is aware, we have 
wmticduced a Lill to rescind the proviso to section 20 of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Goveipmeut stores are admitted duty 


free. 

44. The Budget figures are presented on the assumption that this 
Bill will become law. The effect is to add about 1,63 Jakhs to our 
estimate of revenue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, of 
which 25 lakhs occur under the head of Military expenditure and 22 
laihs represent the assignments to be made to Fiovincial Governments 
durnug 1924-25 to compensate them for the duty which they will 
have to pay. An additional charge of about 1,10 lakhs to Kaii- 
ways is aiso involved, partly Kevenue and partly Capital. Of this 
1,10 lakhs about 90 lakhs would in any Case accrue it the decision 
of the Privy Council were in our favour, It bas been the practice 
hitherto to take credit to Revenue for customs duty on _ stores 
imported by company-managed Railways for capital purposes even 
when the capital 1s provided through the Government of india. We 
thereby get an increase in revenue at the expemse of an increase in 
capital. It is true that the capital is Spent on productive purposes 
and that the Railways are expected to charge their customers 
iares and freights sufficient to pay interest and earn profits on capi- 
tal expenditure. But there are obvious objections to increasing reve- 
mue at the expense of capitai and this system will be _ recousidered 
during the course ci the year.’ It is not proposed 10 change it in 
the present Budget in so far as the company-managed lines are con- 
cerned. But we chink it would be unsound to extend the practice to 
State kailways, which will now have to pay Customs duty on the 
slores they import. it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe- 
cial contribution irum Revenue to Capital a sum equivalent to the 
duty collected irom State Railways-.on stores imported by them ior 
capital purpuses. ithe amount in 1924-25 is estimated at 11 lakhs. 
It will be luiger by 30 lakhs in 1925-20 when the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and East Indian Railways are taken over by the State, and 
the fact of their transier to State management will thus automati- 
cally reduce the extent of the objection to the present system in 
the case ot cumpany-managed lines. ‘he amount of duty. on Stores 
for company-managed lines which involves a debit to capital in 
1924-25 1s estimated at 51 lakhs, ~~ er te 


_ 45. EXCHANGE—It wili be remembered that in the Budget 
estimate tor 1921-22 a rate of 1s. 8d. per rupee was taken for the 
purpose of converting into rupees that part of our expenditure which 
is in sterling. . The Government were supposed to have made 
a piophecy or eveu a promise that the average rate for the year 
would be is. 8d, and were severely criticised when the rate tell tar 
below that figure... This year and the year before the fate taken 
was 1s. 4d.; which proved just about tight in 1922-23, while in 
1923-24 the average rate bas been 1s. 43d. What rate are we to take 
lor 1924-25? Ihe figures were prepared in the first imstamce on the 
basis ot a.is. 4d. exchange, but are we content to leave them on 
that basis? 1f we do so and the rate for the year averages is. 4}d. we 
shail have over-estimated our expenditure to the extent of 88 lakh; 
(apart trum. Kailways) and if the average 1ate were as highas Is. 6d. 
we shall have over-stated our outgoings by 1°71 crores. Is the House 
prepared to pass our Demand Grants on the basis of ts, qd. at a 
moment when the market rate has been almost continually above Is. 
sd. fer nearly tour mcnths ? 
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46. But if we do not take is. 4d. what rate are we totake ? The 
Government of India cannot piophesy or promise any particular rate, 
and be would be a bold man who ventured any confident statement 
in complete ignorance, as be must be, of tbe nature of the 1924 
monsoon, the course of events in tbe Ruhr and elsewhere, and the 
movement of the dollat-sterling exchange. We aie ccmpelled ito adopt 
scme definite figure and yet we are entirely unable to control the 
events which wiil determine the accuracy of whatever figure we may 
adopt. After careiul consideration we have cecided 1o frame out 
forecast on tbe basis of an averege rate for the year ot 1s. 4jd. 
or }d. better than the actual average in 1923-24. 


EXPENDITURE. 


47. We are now at last in a position to proceed to a_ balamce- 
sheet for 1924-25. 1 begin with the expenditure side. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE —Military expenditure for 1924-25 is 
estimated at ©3 crores gross and (0°25 crores net, which includes a 
saving on Exchange of 68 lakhs. On the bass of js. 4d. to the 
rupee the net amount requiied would be (0°93 crores. In o1der to 
assist comparison with the current year the iemaining figures of 
Military expenditure which 1 shall proceed to give will be on the bass 
of is. 4d. to the rupee. 

48. Established charges come to 59 Crores which compares with 
the Revised estimate cf 6c} crores and the original Budget figure of 
61°94 crores for 1023-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 
figure for the payment of customs duty on imported stores, which 
was not required in 1923-24. We shall require 30 lakhs for roads 
and barracks in Waziristan and 1,63 lakhs for special terminal 
charges. lf we exclude the special sum of 25 lakhs representing 
customs duty, which will come back as revenue, the _ established 
charges will amount to 58% crores as against the figure of 59°38 crores 
assumed by the Retrenchment Committee. The non-recurrent saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repeated for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges below the 
Committee’s figure—an achievement for which we are greatly indebted 
to the vigilance of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not interfere 
with the essential structure and organisation of the reduced Army. 

49- Full information about the action taken on the detailed re- 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee. has already been 
supplied to the House. ‘ I may remind Honourable Members that ‘the 
Committee expressed the view that 1n matters of detail the Commander- 
in Chief must be left a certain amount of discretion in carrying out their 
proposals. As the financial effect of the retrenchments actually secured 
is not less than the total specific economies recommended by the 
Committee, the Government can rightly claim that they have given 
full effect to the Committee’s recommendations, We have not over- 
‘looked the fact that the Retrenchment Committee expressed the 
opinion that the adoption ot their recommendations would enable the 
Military estimates to be reduced in subsequent years to about 57 
crores and ultimately to 50 crores, though, as they stated, the 
Commander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. Their specific 
recommendations, however, worked out to a figure of 57} crores, which 
included the special non-recurrent saving of 2} crores from _ reduction 
in stocks. . There was thus a gap of 3 creres between the figure 
arrived at as a result of the specific recommendations of the 
Committee and the figure of 57 crores. Further the Cummittee took 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non-effective charges. Owing 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated by reduc- 
tions of personnel, the provisions for non-effective charges included in 
the established charges of the Military services is, on the basis of a 
is 4d. rupee, 35 lakhs higher in the Budget of 1924-25 than in the 
Budget of 1923-24. It is evident, therefore, that the goal of 57 crores 
is not immeuiatly attainable. For the ‘ast year our energies have 
been fully occupied in securing the actua! retrenchments specificat:y 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee. But I am not without 
hope that with the continued co-operation of His Excellency the 
Commander-in-chiet it may be possible turther to reduce the level of 
the established charges of the Military services in 1925-20, though 
unfortunately we have reason to anticipate that terminal charges will 
be specially heavy in that year. 

50. CIVIL EXPENDITURE.—On, the Civib side also, we have 
given effect to almost all the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee and expenditure generally has been kept Jow. Under 
Opium, we are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared 
with the current year’s expenditure, as the special payments necessi- 
tated this year by an increase in the outturn of the last crop should 
mot recur. <A _ provision of 25 lakhs has been made, as 1 have 
:lready mentioned. for ‘ex gratia’ payment of compensation to private 
individuals who suffered from enemy action during the war, but it 
can be met from an equ'vaient sum set apart from the windfa!l from | 
the working enemy ships. Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
cease to be a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 
arrangements which I have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to 104°57 crores. What is the revenue on the basis of existing taxa- 
tion from which to meet it? 


REVENUE 


51. CUSTOMS.—We expect a met customs revenue for 1924-25 of 
45°02 Crores against 40°42 crores’ now expected in the current year. 
The former figure includes the extra 1°03 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imported Government stores including Railway 
stores. Apart from this special factor, the estimate of revenue for 
1924-25 allows for the higher tarnft valuation for sugar which came 
into force from the 1st January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tariff heads. 

52. Some small changes in the tariff are being proposed in the 
Finance Bill, the most important being the reduction of the Excise 
Duty on Motor Spirit to 4$ annas a gallon, which will cheapen motor 
spirit without loss 10 our revenue, and the imposition of specific 
duties on empty match boxes and splints, in order to protect our 
match revenue. 1 ought perhaps to add in passing that ior Budget 
purposes it has been necessary to assume that the final out-turn of 
1924-25 will be unaffected by any changes which may be introduced 
into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board. 

53. INCOME-TAX.—Under Income-tax, the unsatisfactory condition 
of the Bombay mill industry in the current year will reduce our freve- 
nue in that province in 1924-25, but this decline in revenue should 
be partly set-off by increases in other provinces, and we do not anti- 
cipate a reduction of more than *5 lakhs on the net revenue expected 
for the current year, making the total figure 18°22 crores. 

54. We expect no material variation in the estimates under other 
heads of revenue, except under Currency where the investments in 
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British treasury bills made out of the large sterling remittance effected 
in the current year will result in an increase in revenue of about 4 
crore. We propose that the interest on investments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in excess of £40 millions should, as in the current year, continue to 
be credited to revenue, 

55. POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS —The net budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 9'03 
crores. The revenue for 1924-25 is put at Rs. 10't4 crores. These 
figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing to 
the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it 
would be fossible to have a commercial account ready for this 
Budget, but, partly owing to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac- 
counts, we have had to be satisfied with something less this year. 
We are able, however, to include in the detailed estimates a profit 
and Joss account which indicates that the actual profit for 1924-25. 
will be about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will be remembered that the Retrenchment Committee laid 
considerable stress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores, 
Tre actual balance in stcck in the case of this Department has been 
reduced from ks. 257 lakbs to Rs. 196 lakhs during 1923-34, and by 
the 31st March 1925 it is expected tbat the figure will have been 
brought down to less than 1 Crore. 


SURPLUS. 


57> Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contri- 
bution cf 4°27 crores, we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 
107°93 crores, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 336 crores. How are we to utilise this surplus? I see many 
clamants. 1 should like to bave been able to reduce scme of our 
Customs duties which in certain cases are undoubtedly hampering 
trade, thovgh not I tbink so much as has been contended in certain 
quarters. It is tempting to ccnsider a reduction here and there of 
scme of cur charges for postal and telegraph services; these, however, 
must wait till we know more exactly what the real surplus on the 
vorking cf the Posts and Jelegiapbs is. Then there are the Provin- 
cial ccntributiins, We, had some discussion on these a few weeks 
ago, and the desirability of getting rid of them was widely recognised. 
So Jong és they remain unreduced, we are in the position of having 
Cver 9 crores Of prior obligaticns between wus and the things we 
shov'd )hke to do with cur surplus Moreover, tbe existence of tbis 
Hability is a constant source ot. bitterness in the relations between the 
different Provincial Governments and between the Government of India 
end tbe Prcvincial Governments, not excluding Bevgal, whose three 
years of grace expire at the close of 1974-25. A beginning of reduc: 
ticn is teirg eagerly anticipated by the Provinces, especially by 
Ministers who are arxicvs 1o develop the services under their charge 
and are severely hempered by Jack of cash. Undoubtedly the Provin- 
cial ccntiibutions have a veily strong claim. And finally there is the 
Salt Tax. It was taised from Ks, 1-4 per maund to Rs, 1-8 per 
mavnd this year owing to the paramount neccssity of ba'ancing the 
Budget. To reduce it to Rs. 2 per maund weukl demand 1°8- crores 
‘out ci cur surplus,-to reduce it to Rs. 1-4 would take away Rs. 3°32 
crores, tbat is, would devour practically the whole surplus, 
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58. But perbaps it would be better if, before continuing this 
exciting inquiry, | were to divert your attention for a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting portion of the anoual Budget State- 
ment—our Ways and Means Budget, 

The following statement summarises the Ways and Means opera- 
tions in India and England together during 1923-24 and 1924-25 :— 

(Crores of Rs,} 
hev.sed. Budget. 
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LIABILITIES. 

Railway capital outlay ae 236 30°0 

Delhi, irrigation and Telegraph outlay “it 28 3-2 

Discbarge of funded deDts, etc. 48 4 5'2 1'0 

Discharge of Treasury Bills with the public .. 19'5 21 

Loans to Provincial Governments ‘S a 11°3 12°7 

Drawings of Provincial Governmen's from their 

balances = ¥ as oe 23 
62°4 51°3 
Met as fellows ;—— 

Central Government’s revenue surplus a os 

Suiplus revenucs of Provincial Governments... 50 + 

Rupee loan gs se 23°1 20°0 

Sterling loan oA ae 18 1 

Net receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 5°4 15 

Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits = 5°3 60 

Miscellaneous items ee 2 ge 79 

Reduction of cash balances $3 1'O 159 
62'4 513 


59.. I have already referred to the satisfactory receipts from Post 
Office Cash Certificates in the current year and to the practical ex- 
tinction of Treasury Bills issued to the public. I want to draw 
special attention to three further points in these figures, the amount 
of our proposed Rupee borrowings, the position in regard to -our 
sterling remittances, and the absence of any provision jor new sterling 
borrowing. Ibe last is a very satisfactory feature in view of tbe 
onerous obligations for the fu'ure which the provision of interest and 
sinking fund on external debt involves. 1 must, however, remind the 
House that our Ways and Means Budget figures are necessalily illus- 
trative rather than exact and im particular 1 must not be taken as 
saying that in no circumstances will the Government of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-25. Something murt depend on the relative ccst 
of borrowing inside and outside India. But all indications point to 
our being able to meet all our capital requirements and all our 
sterling requirements in 1924-25 without issuing aby external loan, 

60. Moreover, we bope to achieve this while at the same lime 
reducing our demands on the market in India, where, thanks 10 the 
reduction of our total requirements for new capital, we expect to be 
able to limit ourseives to a rupee Joan of not more than 20 crores 
as against the total of 24 crores in 1923. We arte assisted in reach- 
ing these results by having built up during 1923-24 a large reserve 
against our sterling meeds outing 1424-25. Our total purchases of 
sterling, whether by purchases in India or by sales of rupees in the 
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form of Council Drafts in London, during 1923-24, are estimate! t» 
amount to (263 million, During the summer we drew £5,050,090 iu 
sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve against paymenc’ 1atu tile 
Reserve in India. On the other hand, in order to take advantage of 
the more attractive rates at which sterlinz has been obtainable during 
the wiater months and at the same time to do something to. mitigate 
stringeocy in the Money Market, we have remitted no less tnan 12 
Crores to Loadon against issues of Papec Currency in india. We shall 
start the year 1924-25 with £24 millions in sterling securities in the 
Paper Currency Reserve, all cf which we can, if necessary, apply 
towards meeting our sterling outgoings. But if conditions are at ail 
Similar in the winter of 1924-25 to those which prevailed this year, 
we may have to replace some of the amount so applied during the 
summer in order to meet the requirements of the Indian Money 
Markec in the winter. We have, therefore, assumed a net draft oa 
these sterling reserves of {10 milion. Tbe Ways and Means figures 
given above ignore, ic will be noticed, any revenue surplus in 1y24- 
25, and they are subject to modification in the light of the fiual 
decision as to the use ot tha: surplus. 


FINAL PROPOSALS. 


61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 
surplus. It is one of the ironies of fate that the boon which a 
Finance Member most desires—a Budget surplus—is frequently the 
cause of more embarrassment to him than anything else. He has 
first to examine carefully whether he can safely give away any part 
of his surplus without laying up a store of trouble to future years. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a part of the 
Provincial contributions this year and then be faced with the necessity 
of imposing additiona! tixation next year or the year after. How do 
we Stand in this respect? When the 1923-24 Budget was frameit we 
doubted our ability to effect within the year all the retrenchments 
which we had under consideration. We were justifiably in doubt 
whether our revenue estimate were not unduly sanguine. We managed 
just to balance our Budget on paper, and though it is stili doubtful 
whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the ordinary expenditure, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we attained our 
balance this year only by special cuts in certain directions which 
could not possibily be recurrent. I have already. explained the way 
jin which this use of mon-recurrent savings affects the comparison 
between the Military budgets for 1923-24 and 1924-25. Im the case 
of the Railways, we made an even less satisfactory saving which was 
not metely non-recurring but involved the postponement ot urgently 
necessary works of rehabilitation. The cut in Programme Revenue 
Expenditure in 1923-24, justifiable as it was in all tbe circumstances, 
makes it all the more necessary that money should be sound in 
1924-25. In 1923-24, therefore, even if our paper surplus had been 
more assure}, it would have been an unthinkable act of improvidence 
to have given up any part of the Provincial contributions. We need 
mot pethaps stop to consider whether it would have been proper 
to give away to the provinces the proceeds ‘of a tax not agreed to 
by the House. 

62. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives us, 1 am happy 
to assure the House, a sounder basis on which to build. 1 must ad- 
mit that the estimates of Revenue are still experimental. This is in- 
evitable in the present disturbed state of the world. If our estimate 
of Customs ‘revenue is a little more ‘cautious than in 1923-24, there 
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are reasons for thinking that our estimate ot Inmcome-tax receipts in 
1924-25 may be optimistic. But on the expenditure sde, there are 
no such Jaige non-recurrent Cuts as disturbed the prospects a year 
ago, and we are justified in looking forward to the early disappear- 
ance of special war and terminal charges, though 1 bave warned the 
House that tbe charge for surplus officers may be rather larger in 
1925-26 than in 1924-25, Our Railway Budget wi'l, 1 bope, be established 
fiom henceforward on sound commercial principles. Our provision for 
Gebt is, as 1 have shown, not unsatisfactory. Urgently desirable ex- 
penditure On Dew works is still postponed for financial reasons, but 
this at apy rate is what 1 can call optional expenditure. We must 
not, indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before Jong. On the 
other hand, a _ seal improvement in trade would appreciably increase 
the yield from our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remem- 
ber tbat a contribution of 63 lakhs will be .due from Bengal in 
1925-26. All things ccnsidered, we are Wustified in regarding the sur- 
plus ct 3°36 crores as a real surplus, and I come back to the two 
claimants wbich tbe House will, I feel sure, agree to be the only 
possibie ones, the Provincial contributions and the Salt Tax. 

63. ‘lhere is one important distinction between these alternatives. 
lf we retain taxation at its present figure and give away our surplus 
in whole or 1m part to the Provincial Governments, we can face the 
year Iy25-26 with some hope not merely of again achieving a balance 
but with the brighter expectation that some further reductions in 
expenditure or some normal growth in tbe yield of Our existing sources 
ot income will agaim give us a small surplus, If, however, we were to 
reduce the salt tax to Ks. 1-4-0 per maund, we have an initial 
deficiency of 2°16 crores to face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 
would be abnormal! partly because dealers would at omce replenish 
their depleted stocks 1f the duty were reduced to Rs. 1-4-v and partly 
because we give. the dealers six months’ credit. For the first five 
months ot 1924-25, we shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rate of Ks. 2-8-0 a maund. A _ reduction to Rs. 1-4-0 in the 1924-25 
Budget would not,. therefore, have its full effect on our figures till 
1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction 10 some intermediate 
figure, trough of course to a smaller extent. 

64. One iurther objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is 
that, as 1 have already shown, the hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure for one year only has induced dealers to run down their stocks 
and they have thus to a great extent managed to evade payment of 
the full duty. it is believed that they cannot reduce stocks much 
further, a decision by this House to retain the duty at Rs. 2-8 would 
make them give up hope of pocketing the special profits which they 
have been trying to secure. Jhey would gradually rep’enish their 
stocks and the Exchequer would no longer fail to obtain its due 


revenue. if the tax is reduced to Rs. 1-4, they will certainly succeed 


in retaining for themselves part of what they ought to have paid 
to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to the 
consumer. 

65. | know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt 
Tax trom a standpoint which includes wider considerations than those 
which are purely financial and economic. 1 am authorised to say that 
choice will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confront- 
ed by the vital distinction between a Budget which balamces and a 
Budget which does not. 

06. But are the economic objections to the salt duty so great as 
to justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at 
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a tim: when the Provincial contributions remain unreduced, and the 
needs of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day? We have a 
sum of over 9 crores between us and a_ Budget which balances 
without the assistance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce 
the Salt Tax to Rs. 1-4, we are 1n truth proclaiming to the Provinces 
that neither in Iy24-25 nor in +925-26 can we offer them any certain 
prospect of reliet. We are at the same time postponing indefisitely 
the date at which we can foresee any reasonable’ possibility of 
reducing other omerous taxes 0” increasing our expenditure on bene- 
ficial services. It is a message of despair to all those who are 
lookiag to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by the 
Provincial Governments, for the amelioration of the conditions of life, 
and for improved educational and sanitary services, throughout India. 
67. Let not the House deceive itself. We certainly hope for pro- 
gressive reduction in our Military expenditure, for progressive improve- 
meac in the yield of our existiny sources of revenue We hope too 
that the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to re- 
commend importan improvements in the machinery and scope of our 
taxation system, so that it may be possible for India to raise in 
taxation am amount equal to what she raises to-day at less_ sacrifice 
to the tax payer. But the results of this inquiry can hardly be avail- 
able in time for the 1925-26 Budget. and the improvements in our 
position ior which we may look owing to reduced expenditure and 
lucreaSed yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 
1925-26 than fill the gap o: over two crores created by the loss of 
salt revenue. We have once again explored with exhaustive care the 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are uoaable to recom- 
mend any alternative. We cannot, as I[ have already shown, afford 
to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by postpone- 
ments of inevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance. of one year's 
Budget by laying up trouble for the next. And we cannot return ‘o 
the era of unbalanced Budgets. The choice is clear and unambiguous. 
We can, if we like, reduce the salt tax to Ks. 1-4 but by so doing 
we do a definite dis-service to the true interests of India’s finances. 
68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way? A reduc 
tion to Re. 1-4 costs us 3°32 crores in 1924-25 and a further 2:16 
crores im 1925-26, making a total loss of 5°48 crores in 1925-26. 
Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, the annual recurrent 
loss is in the neighbourhood of 6 crores. A reduction to Ks. 2 per 
maund involves a loss ‘in 1924-25 of Rs. 1°82 crores and little more 
in 1925-26. With the salt .tax fixed at Rs. 2 per maund by the 
verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which have upset the cal- 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to issues of salt would be eliminated. 
and though the dealers would, it is to be feared, succeed. in making 
some of the special profits which they have had in view in reducing 
their stocks, their gzins would not be so appreciable as would result 
irom a reduction to ke. 1-4. A reduction of the salt duty to Rs. 2 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 192;- 
25 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford 
to iguore it. Even though on purely financial and economic grounds 
they may be doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face 
of the claims of the Provinces tor reduction of their contributions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this middle course ? 
. 69. After full consideration of all the special circumstances, the 
' Government of India have decided not to ask the House to continue 
the salt duty of Rs. 2-8 a maund, But in view of their repeated 
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pledges on the subject of the Provincial contributions, and still more 
because they are convinced that even the poorest Indian—and 
perhaps the poorest most of all— will benefit far more by the main- 
tenance of sound finances in the: Central Government, and by a 
beginning of a reduction in the Provincial contributions, they have 
decided that the middle course is the right course. They propose to 
divide the surplus between tbe two claimants, 

70. Tbe recommendation of the Government of India therefore is, 
and | desire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 
is made after full consultation with the Secretary of State and with 
bis full approval and support, that out of the surplus of 3°36 crores 
a sum of 1°82 be applied to reducing the salt tax from Ks. 2-t-o 
per maund to Rs. 2 per maund and that a sum of Rs. 1°50 crores 
be applied to a reduction of the Provincial contributions. This will 
give immediate relief to four provinces. It will yeduce the contribu- 
tion of Madras from 348 lakhs to +268 lakhs, It will reduce the 
contributiou of the Punjab by 38 lakhs, from 175 lakhs to 137 J!akhs. 
The contribution of the United Provinces will be reduced irom 240 
lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction of 30 lakhs. Burma will get a_ small 
reduction of 2 Jakhs on its contribution of, 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do not wish to appeal to provincial particularism. We 
here represent the whole of India. As I said a few weeks ago, 
borrowing the words of the Honourable Pandit Madan Mchan Mala- 
viya, this is a national question and should be looked at from a 
rational standpoint. Tbe Devoluticn Kules prescribe the prcportions 
in which each province's contiibution is to be reduced as money 
beccmes available. The provinces named are the first to get relief. 
But ‘‘ well begun is talf done.” The turn of tbe cthess came next, 
and their picspect of 1eduction is brought so much the nearer by the 
clearing away «f prior claims. But more important still is the in- 
terest of India as a whole in making a beginning in dealing -with this 
renpipg sore of the Provircial contributions, This House, in the first 
year of its life, bas an cppoitunity of helping to meke gocd tbe 
financial basis of tbe Refonms isom Jack of which many ci tbe diffi- 
culties of the last three years have spiung. ‘1be Government of India 
ask the cc-operation of the Assembly in. enabling? them so to manage 
tbe finances of the country that the way may be clear fcr constitu- 


tional picgiess unhamperea by any impediments arising from financial 
disorders, 
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STATEMENT II. 
Calculation of the net contribution from Kailways to General Reo2nus tn 1924-25 . 


(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 
(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Revised Estimate, 


. 1923-24. 
A.—(i) Capital at charge, all lines 1 i -- 6,45,80,91 
DEDUCT— 
(a) for strategic lines e* 2 2015087 
(b) for capital contributed by Indian States 
and Railway Companies .. -+° 74,90,40 1,01,40,77 
(ii) Capital at charge, commercial lines.. se ~» Se4det0, te 
(ui) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent. 7s rs 4,53:07 
B.—(i) Gross traffic receipts, a!l lines > ve re. 94,22,02 
Drepuct—Receipts, strategic lines .. - n* 1,97,23 
(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines Be? = 92,24,79 
(iii) Working expenses, all lines “* s ae 60,96,00 
DEpuctT—Expenses, strategic lines 2° .- 2,2 ,17 
(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines i. ou 58,07,33 
(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 
Companies ae cs . — I 11,42 
59,79,25 
(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [ (ii) MINUS (iv) and (v)].. 32,45-54 
App—Subsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 
profits cs oe oe ee 23:27 
(vii) Total net receipts es oe ois os 32,08,81 
(viii) Interest on Capital at charge, all lines — pa 47,37,93 
DEpuctT—lInterest, strategic lines i a 1 01,76 
(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines as 10,36,22 
(x) (a) Interest portion of annuities in purchase of railways 3 11,34 
(b) Interest on capital contributed by indian States and 
Railway Companies ea os —: 3,11,79 
(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines <t - 22,59.35 
(xii) Land and subsidy . 2° es 7:41 
(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure -* <x 10,72 
(xiv) Total (xi), (xii) and (xiii) Ne .* i 22,83,48 
(xv) Net gain from commercial lines (vii) MINUS (xiv) = 9,85.33 
(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 percent. oncapital at charg 
| { A (ili) } ss .s .* 453,07 
(xvii) Surplus profits “s = “e o. 5:31,0> 
(xviii) One-fifth of surplus profits 4 io “s 1,06,33 
(xix) Total contribution [ (xvi) PLUS (xviii) ] = os 5,C0,00 
(xx) DEDUCT— 
(a) loss in working strategic lines <e 30,94 
(b) interest on capital at charge, strategic lines 1,01,76 
—-—— 2,32,70 
(xxi) Net contribution rs os oe .% 4,27,30 


Note.—The contribution will in future years be calculated on the actual 
results of the penultimate year’s working; but in 1924-25, the year o 
inception of the new system, on the results of the working in 1423-24. The 
net contribution of 4,27,30 shown in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1923-24 are known. 


STATEMENT III. 
Comparison of the contribution from Railways to General Revenues in the year 
1924-25 under the present and proposed (separation) systems, 
(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 
(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 


Present system, Proposed system. 
Budget Estimate 1924.25, - Budget Estimate 1924.25, 
(:) Gross traffic receipts ove 97,0692 (i) Gross traffic receipts oo» 97,0692 
DEDUCT— . DeEDUCT— 
(a) Working Ex- (a) Working Ex- 
penses ... 66,68 04 penses oe 65,23,04 
(b) Share of Sur- (b) Share cf Sur- 
plus Profits paid plus Profits paid 
to Indian Stat:s to Indian States 
and Railway and Railway 
Companies... 1,14,87 67,82,91 Companies... 1,14,87 66,37,91 
(ii) Net receipts = ww. 29,24,01 (ii) Net receipts wae ... 30,69,01 
(iii) Subsidized Companies, Gov- (1ii) Subsidized Companies, Gov- 
ernment share of surplus ernment share of. turplus 
profits eee ove 25,92 profits ost o- 25,92. 
(iv) Total net receipte .. 29,49,93] (iv) Total net receipts vee 30,94,93 
(v) (a) Interest on capital (v) (a) Interest on capital 
at charge --» 19,18,05 at charge vee 19,18, 05 
(b) Interest portion (b) Interest p rtion 
of annuities in of annuities in 
purchase of rail- purchase of rail- 
ways -. 2,97,56 ways o» 2,97,66 
(c) Interest on capital (c) Interest on capital 
contributed by contributed by 
Indian States Indian States 
and Railway and Railway 
Companies... 2. 80,09 Companirs »- 280,09 
————_ 24,95,70 ———. 24, 95,70 
(vi) Land and eubsidy ... eae 16,00} (vi) Land and subsidy ... #41, SOE 
{vui) Miscellaneous Railway expen- (vi!) Miscellaneous Railway expen- 
diture Jute bes 22 45 diture dnc ise 22,45 
(vili) Railway reserves... «+ 333,48 
(viii) Total (v), (vi) and (vi!) ..» 25.34 15| (ix) Total (v) (vi), (vit) and (vii))... 26.67,63 
(ix) Net contribution from Rail- (x) Net contribution from RKail- 
ways to General revenues ways to General revenues 
{ (iv) MINUS (viii) } Ra, Mi YG. { (1v) MINUS (ix) ] . 4,27,30 


NotE.—tThe figures ior Working Expenses is 1,45,00 less under the 

proposed (separation) system than under the present system, because :-— 

(i) As an integral part of the proposed system thc allocation of expen- 
diture on renewals between Capital and Kevenue will be revised ; 
and with the revised allocation 1,15,00 is expeCted to be charged 
to Capital next year, which, under the present system, must be 
charged to Kevenue. 

(ii) Under the present system 30 lakhs must be charged to Working 
Expemses next year, in order to write down to market prices the 
value of stores in stock, and to write off out of Revenne the Joss 

involved in the sale of surplus and obsolete stores. Under the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will be met from the 
Railway reserves. 

It will be observed that this figures of 1,45,00 is the equivalent of (1) the 
increase of 11.52 in the contribution expected to be made from Kailways to 
General revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and (2) the amount 
of 1,33,48 expected to be carried to peur reserves, 
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General Discussion on the Budget 


On MARCH 5th the Assembly met for the general discussion of 
the Budget. The target of criticisms was the Military Budget and the 
Salt Duty. Kban Bahadur Sharfraz Khan opened the discussion, and 
Mr. Sbanmukham Chetty followed him. Liberals and Independents 
alone took the leading part. And ‘although Swarajists as a whole 
were neutral, three speakers on their behalf, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Dutt expressed their view-point 
towards the close of the debate. Mr. RANGA LYER said that it was a 
British Budget with a British character, a budget for England’s 
prosperity and also slightly for India’s good but only through 
the English channel. There was im it taxation imposed without listen- 
ing to the representatives of the people. Since thé British came to India, 
India’s doors had been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all her money sunk in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. He asked, 
was there any change to-day? The certification of the Salt Tax had 
shown that autocracy was aS supreme as ever. Lora Oliver had 
himself admitted that there could be no taxation without representa- 
tion and as under the existing system there was no real representa- 
tion because Government was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA did’ not enunciate any principle but put 
down details that unless the Military Budget which, both secret and 
Open, amounted to eighty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 
thirty crores, unless Provincial Contributions, Salt Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wiped off the Indian budget, at least Swarajists, could 
mever vote for the budget. 

The criticism of Moderates ranged between mild and bitter. All 
were unanimous in favouring the Salt-Tax at Rs. 1-4. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and Sir Chimanlal SETALVAD took Government to task for 
ignoring the Assembly’s opinion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimanlal 
said that the Salt Tax had not helped Government but had thrown 
the Liberals who had stood by Government to the wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga lyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals’ defeat at the last election was the Liberals’ support of~ the 
repressive campaign. Sir Purusbotamdas and Sir Chimanlal asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall ot 472 Jakhs last 
year and they both dwelt at length on the scandals of Indian money 
being sacrificed in the disputes. of several crores outstanding between 
India and tbe War Office, and also in respect of those already 
settled they urged safeguarding of India’s interests, Equally vehement 
was Sir Purushottamdas’ onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He spoke in the bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
the steel industry. Sir Purushotamdas also exposed the jugglery 
which the Finance Member had_ resorted to in _ balancing his 
budget. He said the Budget was a deficit budget because the interest 
on Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative sanction 
had been included in the budget ! 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR while congratulating the Finance Member on 
some good points of the budget said that the decrease in Salt revenue 
was due to poverty of the people. Madras, he said, would not be 
Selfish in the matter of ths provincial contribution with that high 
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salt duty of Rs. 2. He hoped the Government would lake a _ lesson 
after the Rowlatt Act and the certification of the Salt-tax that when- 
ever they spurned and defied popular opinion, they were wrong and 
dearly paid for it. He warned Government not to repeat the mistake. 
Further, his objections to the budget was not so much for its com- 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important information can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn were 
they consuming per head in the average? Whether it had gone up 
or down? How many persons paid Income-tax? What was the daily 
average income of Indians? and so on, With profound sarcasm he 
said that the Government staff which was kept busy ransacking what 
Pt. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1909 and what the Bombay 
Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel—matters which seemed to 
give Sir Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing torward— 
could be far better employed in collecting useful informations such as 
he asked. 

H. E. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the debate 
anticipating a heavy attack oa the military policy. and spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops had been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen’ thousand 
in Indian _ ranks. He, aS Commander-in-Chief, shall never take 
responsibility for the defence of India with any further reduction 
in that strength although he would do his best to economise in 
other directions. Lord Rawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so much reduction in fighting 
strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the costly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feel that military strength is still kept at war 
strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis- 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who were employed as drivers, gunners, etc, This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commander-in-Chief by 
surprise. Several questions came to which he did not reply and asked 
for notice. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil- 
lery technical services. The Commander-in-Chief rep‘ied in the affirma- 
tve but he did not seem to have fully caught the question because 
Indiams are not taken into these services. The Commander-in-Chief 
feeing his position weak at once confessed that the question of com- 
missioned ranks was of wital importance to India, but that its satis- 
factory solution depended on education alone, because modern warfare 
was scientific and complicated. “Lord Rawlinson then got hold of a 
statement’ made by Mr. Pal during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade Indianisation of the Army should be made good. 
He said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it had taken 
forty years to make their Commander-in-Chief. Did India mean to 
take less time to prcduce Indians for those ranks? (Several voices 
seplied in the negative). The Commander-in-Chief thought he had won 
his point but he did not know that what was in the mind of 
members) was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made and that the beginning 
had not yet been made. They only wanted a beginning and would 
abide by the period. Tbe Commander-in-Chiet’s speech left the same 
impression which tbe Home Member’s specch had recently created that 
Government brings forward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
but to hold it up for redicule and as a handle to check further con- 
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On Merch 6th the discussion on the Budget was resumed. 


Dr. GOUR asked: Who had the majority: Govt. with its veto, 
or the Legislature? In the H. of C. it bad been stated that a poi- 
tion of British Army was stationed in India to relieve the British taxpayer. 
What had happened to the Esher Recommendations ? He asserted tbat so 
lopg as the Secretary of State who was reponsible for holding up the 
Army Indianisation was there to over-ride the Government of India 
he saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian Exchequer. He then denounced the, Salt Tax and 
said that the falling off in the expected mvenue was the strongest 
evidence that it should be abolisbed. ; 

Mr. PILCHER, the Die-hard Anglo-Indian, who followed Dr. Gour 
made, in the course of a delectable speech candemning Indian view- 
points of the Budget, a severe stricture’son Lord Olivier’s remarks on the 
iniquity of the Salt Tax. 

Mr. Burdon, who followed after a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the Govt. 

Pandit MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA criticised the administra- 
tion under the heads Finance, Army, Commerce, Public Works 
and Home Departments, and concluded his speech with an appeal 
for an effective change in the system of Government. Otherwise, 
he told the Government that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administration without the moral support of the Assembly. Referring 
to the Finance Department, be bitterly complained about the policy of 
ever-increasing expenditure, while there had not been a _ corresponding 
growth in the average income per head of the population. After 
alluding to the Salt Tax and its Certification by the Viceroy, Pandit 
‘Malaviya said that after the War, people expected that the taxation 
imposed during extraordinary times would be removed; but their hopes 
were frustrated and more taxes had been imposed. The Government 
had not placed the Currency question on a sound basis, nor had they 
established a State Bank with facilities in every District and Taluq. 
As regards the Army, Pandit Malaviya strongly pleaded for the im- 
mediate disbandment of the 27,000 British troops at present employed 
for internal security, which was a matter for tbe ordinary police and 
not for the military. In India there was greater peace and order than 
in any other country. What was wanted was a large National policy, in 
which some :Chools in the country would be required, as in England, to 
select suitable lads for the Army and give them the necessary train- 
ing, but the situation at present was very disappointing with one Debra 
Dun College with 7o students!!! Alluding to tke proposed separaton 
of Railway Finances from General Finance be said that india could 
not forget that so many as 800 crores of the taxpayers’ money had 
been spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway expenditure, if the rolling stock 
was manufactured in India, and this could not be done without help- 
ing iron and steel works in India, The Pandit urged the Government 
to set apart fity crores for the purpose. In_ this connection, the 
Pandit gave his support to the proposed policy of protection 
to the Tata Iron and Steel works, and urged Government to publish 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise’ it would be a great disaster to the Tatas, Pro- 
tection was also. needed to other industries, and the cottom excise 
duty or, if that could not be done, to increase the import duty on 
cotton without which, he said, it was impossible for India to compete 
with energetic Japan. As regards the Public Works Department, the 
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speaker referred to what he called thecriminal waste of public money 
on new Delhi and urged the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, and 
criticised it as a mismanaged Department. He asked the Govern- 
ment to start with a clean state by releasing all those who had 
been imprisoned during the last few years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, uader the Seditious - Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. Conciuljing he said: ‘‘ Remember that a change has 
come in India. You must recognise the change io the Assembly. 
Here, we, in the Assembly, are anxious to co-operate with you, and 
treat with you. Are you, on your part, willing to co-operate with us 
by orderin: the release of al: those who have beea imprisoned in the 
Mame of law and order? We want our grievances to be settled 
before we vote the supply. Unless there is an early effective change 
in the system of Goveroment, | tell the Government that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration witnout the moral support 
of those who have come here.”’ 

Mr. HARCHANDRAL VISHINDAS also attacked the Salt duty, and 
in the matter of the Military imposition said that they should follow 
a more humanising policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military preparedness. 

Mr. JINNAH confined his observations to military expenditure. He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting troops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-in-Chief, but he asked whether 
the saving suggested by doing away wiib the British troops could not 
be effected without in any way affecting the fighting troops. . 
Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the British, 
a considerable saving could be effected. Mr. Jinnah quoted Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s writings to show that half of the Army in India was for 
Imperial purposes and must be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Then, again, he said that there were 1,078 officers in the Indian 
portion of the Army in India, and if they were to proceed at the 
rate of ten cadets. a year, hew long would it take to completely 
Indianise the Army? When would the time come? (voices ‘‘ Never’’). 
Mr. Jinnah said that the present scheme was negligible and the 
Selection of cadets was confined to men whose family history was 
looked into. . 

He would Jike to see an Indian sitting by the Commander-iao- 
Chiei’s side 1o see that tbe Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. Unfortunately, the Government of India Act did not permit 
it, and he hoped that the. Act would soon be_ changed. He 
pointed out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 
model. On the one hand, Indianisation of the Commissioned ranks 
of the Army must proceed, and on the other hand, the territorial 
Army must be developed to make it a really effective line of 
defence, which would give opportunity tv all classes olf indians to 
take part in defence. So far, efforts in connection with tbe Territorial 
Torce had been very unsatisfactory, and very slow. Mr. Jinnah said 
that if Lord Rawlinson was rea!ly the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself to the task ot 
evolving a definite scheme in respecc of Iudianisation and not make 
india wait for 200 ‘years by the recruitment ot ten cadets a year. 

The Commander-in-Chief explained that two hundred years had 
been apparently ca!culated on the basis that ten cadetes would be 
taken for all time to come. On the other hand, he had recently 
sanctioned an increase of students at Dehra Dun College in order 19 

be able to increase the number of* cadets. 
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Mr. Jinnah welcomed it, but asked the Commander-in-Chief and 
Government to make an earnest endeavour to come with a definite 
scheme, making a substantial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 


THE GOVERNMENT REPLY 


After Mr. Jinnah had spoken, Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House for 40 minutes, There was a definite responsibility 
placed before this House in coming to a decision as to how to make 
proper use Of the surplus of three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukam Chettiar who suggested an alternative 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital 180 lakhs of railway an- 
nuities. On the otber hand, Pundit Malaviya had treated this House 
to, one -hour’s .eloquent flow.,.of,incorrect statements, which the . House. 
was now getting accustomed to, but there was-no practical ‘proposal of © 
meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was reduced to one rupee and 
four annas per maund. No doubt, the Pandit had referred to the 
imposition of an increased import duty on cotton goods, but the 
effect of such an imposition would, according to Sir Basil Blackett, be 
six times the cost to the average Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted figures to show that the military expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, his figures showing a decrease of 
some 5 crores in three years in a total of 65 crores !! : 


The real problem was to increase India’s prosperity by way 
of more money properly spent, so _ said the finance Member. 
If the Government was to spend mere money’ on _ beneficial 
Sefvices, they must have the support of the _ representatives 
of the people. and that was one of the things which the 
Reforms Act brought within India’s reach. lf the Salt Tax was 
not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas. and maintained at 2 
Rupees, then the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services!!! This was not an argument 
meant to catch votes, but was placed in all earnestness and sincerity, 
and in the interest of India. lf the Salt Tax was not put at Ks. 2 
per maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 
As regards the ‘windfall’ which had been criticised, the Finance 
Member said that this windfall was seen last year. It was on 
the tree, but fell only this year. Government was not in a position 
to make any reductiou in the cotton excise duty this year. Pro- 
ceeding, Sir Basil Blackett referred to the criticisms of Lord 
Olivier’s reference in the House of Lords to ibe Salt Tax and 
the support of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously, 
Lord Olivier was explaining to the House of Lords the reasons for 
what he described as the general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretary of State should be accused in 
this House of stabbing the Government of India in the back without the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that had been said about lord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to the Secretary of State as to what 
his intention was in that matter, and he had explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) had just stated. 

Mr. Patel asked: Will tbe Finance Member lay on the table a 
copy of the telegram he sent to the Secretary of State? To this Sir 


Bas| replied: “I do not propose to lay anything on the table”, 
much to the amusement of the House. 


The general discussion on the Budget having concluded the House ad- 
journed for voting on specific demands to the 10th March. 


Voting on the Budget 


Refusal to Grant Supplies 


MARCH 10TH 1924 

On MARCH oth the great Budget debate on the voting on 
demands was held. The Assembly met at 11 a.m. amidst tense 
excitement with above 120 members. present—a record attendance 
during the session. The result ot the voting was a forgegone conclusion, 
as the Nationalists by a three-fourths majority had decided to refuse 
the first demana. The Swarajists and the Government side were 
equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 
held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Pt. Nebru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr. Gour rose. He asked a question of which 
he had given private notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the ‘STATESMAN’ stating that a Cabinet Commit- 
tee had been set up to consider Indian affairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stat«’s Council. He drew attention to the state- 
ment in the ‘DaILy HERALD’ that members of Parliament would be con- 
Sulted and representatives of Indian opinion would be allowed to 
submit their views. He also asked for information regarding the func- 
tions of this Committee, the scope of its enquiry, and as to what 
Steps the Government had taken to institute their departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he had agreed to answer the ques- 
tion because the Assembly might be interested in the matter, even 
though he was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
The news tbat a Cabinet Committee had been formed was correct 
and he had cabled the Secretary of State for further information. 
As for the power of consultation by that Committee, be did not 
possess any information about it. The Cabinet Committee was already 
in operation. As soon as he received information about its scope 
and procedure, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this question was being discussed scme thought that it was 
inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
Mationalist votes in the Assembly by holding up false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stream of questions at once poured in from 
all sides. Sir Malcolm Hailey was answerless, as he had asked for more 
details which had not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Chamanlal asked whether it was not the part of the general 
policy of Labour to set’ up committees attached to all departments, 
**That may be so’’—said the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked: was that committee going to abrogate the Home 
member’s Departmental enquiry committee ? 

‘Certainly not’ was Sir Malcolm’s emphatic reply. 

‘Would it undertake revision of the Govt. of India Act’, asked Mr. 
Jinnah. The Home member confessed that he was a drying weil and 
had nothing mofe to give. 

Pandit Moti Lal thereupon pricked the bubble and asked the 
Home member to divulge the text of the Government’s cable to the 
Secy. of State. The Home Member said that they had cabled for 
information, in view of the budget dscussior, 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Covernmcnt had 
tried to see if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who were le:s wary of the Govt’s methods. However Dr. Gour 
and Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
was received but Sir Malcolm oppcsed adjournment and did mt 
Promise further reply within th:ee days. 
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DEMAND UNDER “CUSTOMS”. 


Sir CHARLES INNES next moved for a demand for grants of 
over Rs. 71,84,000 under the bead ‘Customs’. 

In view of the fact that the policy of total refusal of grants 
was going to be discussed, Dr. Gour moved for aa adjouramenot of the 
debate for three days within which time, he thought, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 
rested with the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 
within three days. 

The President said that he could not accept the motion, but 
Members wou:d have another chance wben the voting on tte Finance 
Bill comes. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, referring to the notices ‘of reduction, pointed 
out that as motions for omission had been given motice of, he wanted 
to know whether those could be moved in the itorm in which they 
were given, and suygested that such notices shouid be discussed first. 

Pandit Motilal and Mr Patel exp!ained that according io rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if Pandit Motilal insisted on his motion 
for amendment, the Chair would let him do so. He also pointed out 
that in the discussion under Customs, he would, in view of the general 
feeling in the House, permit the consideration of bigger issues first, 
viz. the question of total rejection. on general grouads, but that 
the discussion in respect of other heads must be coafined to those 
heads, 7 


PAND1T MOTILAL NEHRU. 


PANDIT MOTLILAL moved for the total omission of the grant 
under Customs. He made it clear that he had no grievance against 
the Customs Department das it was, and that his motion related to it 
because it’ happened to be the first demand for grant. He said: 
“My grievance 1s not against this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. The 
reasons are the very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 
majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India. 1 may inform the House, and specially some of the 
more nervous members of it, that it has nothing whatever to do with 
what has been described as wrecking or destroying—tbe policy of Non- 
Co-Operation. It is a perfect y constitutional and legitimate means ot 
bringing the various grievances of India to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and when other remedies have failed this is the only course 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances. I koow that 
the grants will be restored, and that we shall be knocking our heads 
in vain against the treasury gates, but this is the strongest iorm of 
protest.’’ 

Continu‘ng, Pandit Motilal quoted extensively from well-known 
writers on the LEnglish and French Ccnstitution aud the rights ina 
respect of voting on the Budget to point out that the supplies 
depended upon the redress of grievances, and that if, since 1784, this 
method had not been resorted to in England, it was due to the develop- 
ment of the Constitution, which made it impos-ible for any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the speech of 
Fox during the days of Pitt, showing that Fox justificd tbe refusal to 
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vote funds in extieme .cases. Drawing a distinction between {free 
people and the saves of an abso'ute monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
Houre to keep in view this’ distinction tbat om tbe Case 
ot a free people the refusal to vote meant the paralysis of the adminis- 
tration. But in the case of slaves, it only meant knocking 
their heads against the gates of the treasury, as the demand would be 
restored. He sad that while this weapon for the refusal of the vote 
was rusting in England, they in India had to forge it as a new 
weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and 
could not exercise its independent judgment for the benefit of the 
people, because the power of Ceitification could nullify anything tbey 
did. They were something like children playing at soldiers. There was 
all the paraphermnala of a Parliamentary show witbout the substance. 


He said that Lord Olivier’s statement had sent a cold wave 
throughout the country, and it had been declared by the country as 
totally unsatisfactory and disappointing. Lord Olivier had accused us 
that we wuld not play. The fact is that we refuse to play an 
upfair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 
advantages. No immediate or early prospect of the revision of the 
rules is held out. It is only stated: ‘‘We will see whether we can- 
not ficd witbin tbe rules something to make actual play more fair to 
yeu and more fair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 
concerned, we commit ourselves to nothing’’. This is all the reply 
that Lcrd Ohvier’s statement has given to a great deal of expecta- 
tions and to those who were building castles in the air. Lord Olivier 
bad quoted the manifesto of the Swaraj Party. But while in no 
way committing the House to the manifesto, the speaker declared 
that the debates on the same subject in the last Assembly had shown 
that exactly the same sentiments contained in that manifesto were 
expressed by Mr. Rargachariar. They were sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Party but of the -wbhole of India. Lord Olivier had 
acmitted that certain things did rankle in indian minds, but Lord 
Olivier bad not seen the wounds deep-r. Possibly, he was not supplied 
with tul! information by’ the Goveinment of India. There were seiious 
omissiops in the list of grievances. Pandit Motilal expressed his 
appieciation of tbe ccnciliatory manner and courageous ciitcsm and 
observations of the Secretary of State regaidng General Dyer, the 
steel-ftame speech, Kenya, and the Salt Tax (which, be was sorry to 
find. had been minimised in a subsequent explanation). The reference 
to Mr. Gandhi was particularly courageous, and took away, to a 
certein extent, the sting from the action ot the Government of India 
in taking away all grace from the release by putting it on medical 
gicunds. But among the omissions in the speech were the Rowlatt 
Act and tbe indiscriminate repression and oppression that followed in 
the campaign cf repression, in the application of the Crimnal Law 
Amendment Act, and tbe Gurukabag affair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non-co-operation, tbe far-sighted statesman Mr. 
Gokhale had admitted in 1905 that if the humiliation of Indians 
continued, co-operation with the bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge the actual respcnse, they 
found that the Secretary of State did not go beyond ithe Home 
Member. here is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 
replies “I am preoccupied, and 1 must take my own \ime to get 
ready to stop the bleeding.” Pandit Motilal was glad that Mr, 
Montagu’s phrase that the British were the most determined people 
on earth bad not been repeated by Lord Olivier, because determ:na- 
tio was not the heritage of tbe Jritisber only. - lt was a human 
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quality, more human io those who stood by their rights than in tose 
who withheld the right of others, Lord Ouivier had said that the 
Government of India provided a seaworthy vessel. My answer is 
that it may be a seaworthy vessel, but it i+ mot big enough for the 
millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore, 


The speaker next quoted from a published letter of Mr, MacDonald 
stating that the change in Governmental michimery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy’s Council iato a Cabinet responsible to 
the people’s representatives, and to give India control over her 
finances. Mr. MacDonald had expressed the hore that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at that solution. Pandit Motilal there- 
fore asked Labour to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of suppligs, 
it was merely a sign of irritatioa. They were taking the strongest 
step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 
appeiled to all, and particularly to the Indian ‘elected members who, 
he was sure, would vote with him in refusing supplies. 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY. 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 
been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use their reserve power in the case of a refusal of supplies 
in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people, 
The Pandit had _ realised the _ effect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, which brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He knew tbat the vote would take away the chances. of 
Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish- 
ment were abolished, industrial India would be the first to 
execrate the Pandit’s name. (Laughter) The Pandit’s real object 
was, therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
attention to the grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
embarrassment so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievances under which India is suffering. The Home 
Member did not want as he said adroitly to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion about the question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie- 
vances, nor would he discuss constitutional history, as was done by the 
mover. He wanted to make it clear to those whose votes the Pandit had 
sought, whether they had good reasons for adopting that course, 
whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course, 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State had been so 
incomplete as to justify that course, and before they voted, they must 
see that the course was not only justified but would actually benefit 
their cause. Pandit Motilal had said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the pbysician wanted time. “It may be that the physician is 
undir the necessity of taking due precaution that his diagnosis is 
correct’ (just like the precaution of the monkey dividing the loaf!). It 
may be, Sir, that we are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that we have been determined to See, first of all, before further 
advance was made, as to what are the difficulties in the actual 
administration of our present constituton. There is no country in 
Europe which depends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Governmental! institutions. I do not 
care what the implications of that may be. But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we maintain, that you cannot force the pace of political 
aGvance so fast and in advance of administrative and legislative 
institutions. Our reply is based on one _ consideration, that evolution 
should be an orderly and harmonious one. We stand for progress by 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
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accept any resolution the purport of which was that these stages 
should be disregarded. That is why we opposed Mr. Rangachariar’s 
proposition. We are told that we opposed the Round Tabe Con- 
ference almost with bitterness. I resent any suggestion that we 
Opposed it because we were not prepared to take counsel with men, 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed from 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress by stages, and because it appeared to us to be based on the 
ground that the British Parliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
be made in India. We finally opposed it because we thought it aa 
ineffective machinery for the purpose.”’ As for the point whether 
obs'ruction was justified, the Home Member said: ‘If we had shown 
an indication that we desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, perhap3, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. We do not say so. We are in earnest in going towards 
the same goal, though by a different me‘hod.’’ 


Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he need not dilate on 
the point whether the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India’s internal conditions. The Hon. Pandit realised the 
effect of such a vote on Parliament. Also, there were ceftain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 


Mr. Devakiprasad Sinha: Bound to! 


The Home Member, resuming, said that the members of the 
Swaraj Party had declared that the country was not fit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows, 
although previous experience was not encouraging. But they mizht 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, he 
would urge them to realise the consequences of any such mass 
movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effect of this obstruction on the 
political mentality of the Indian people. He was one of the many 
officers of his Service who had been brought within the orbit of 
politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
they thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 
Constitution. Even now, he admitted that the machinery contained 
Several anomalies, and _ even illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. “‘We are willing to do our best to smooth 
over those difficulties, but if this vote is carried, many of us will 
view it with regret, with resentment, because it must be a manifesta- 
tion of unreasonableness on the part of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 
it would also check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Responsible Government (voices of no, no). It is because of that 
and of that alone that I ask those who might have felt tempted to 
‘vote with the Pandit to think in time whether the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they have at 
heart.” . 

OTHER SPEAKES 


Mr. Abhyankar emphasised that the doctrine of grievances before 
supplv should not Have a different meaning in India. He appealed 
to all, including the official Indians, to carry Pt. Motilal’s motion. 


. Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal found himself between two inexorables and ex- 
Claimed in anguish: what am I to do? He could not vote for the 
Govt., meither could he join Pt. Motilal. (A voice; resign.) He 
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accused Govt. of not laying all their cards on the table as the 
Pundit had more honestly done, 

Mr. PATEL recognised that the decision of the Nationalists was an 
extreme one, but he considered that it was justifiable in the cir- 
cumstances created by the Government. There weie certain facts which 
had a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward premipnently. These were the grinding poverty of the 
people and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facts which 
bundrcds of years of British rule had not prevented. 


There was also the further fact that since the so-called Reforms 
thousands of people had been sent to jail, including some of the most 
respected people in the land, 


He referred to the imprisonment of Mr, Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, 
and several other politicians, He referred ajJso to the diseases 
prevailing in India, and extremely shkyw progress in education, and 
asked the Government whether they were willing to co-operate 
with the Swarajists cn the terms of the Swarajists. ‘We want you 
to carry on the administration of the country by veto and by 
certification. We want you to treat the Government of India Act 
aS a scrap of paper, which I am sure it is. If the Viceroy certifies, 
what then! Nothing but a mass movement for non-payment of taxes. 
We want you to either accept our demands or dr.ve us to the mass 
movement. The responsibility will be yours. 1 want to obstruct ihe 
Government at every step. I wish Pandit Moti'al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. (Laughter), Even now, we give you one more chance, 
but if you don’t trust me, I don’t trust you eitber, You must mend 
your ways or we must make you mend your ways. Unless you mend 
at once, India will not be a bed of roses for you. 

Sir SIVASWAMI 1YER spoke as-an apologist of tbe Labour 
Govt. in England. He said that he was unable to support the 
motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru because he considered that it was not an 
«ficacious metbod of achieving their object. He recognised the spirit 
of fairness and anxiety which breathed through Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
speech, but the House must understand the difficult position of the 
Labor Party in England, and the circumstances in which Lord Olivier 
hed to make tbat speech in the House of Lords. In the opinion ot 
the speaker, Lord Ojivier’s speech was not unsatisfacto.y. It was 
inspired with sympathy, and he asked whether it was possible to ex- 
pect more at that stage. The occasion for making a protest had nct 
yet arisen, and he tberefoie deplored the s'rcng expressions of opinion 
fxm hs Nationalist friends. Refusal of supplies would not be able 
to burt the Gcvernmcnt, but it would be injuring their own repu- 
tation, and meking the people suffer for want of proper beneficial 
services. He knew there was no use trying to convert the Swarajists, 
whom he attacked, who had come determined to rcject he budget. He 
made strong appeal to those Independents who got themselves 
entangled with tbe Swarajists to disengage themselves from ihe 
tangle. The responsibility for any consequence of adopting Pandit 
Motilal’s motion would not be on the Government but on themselves. 


GRANT REFUSED. 
After Mr, Chatterji of the Govt. of India had spoken, closure was 
applied. 


The motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru for the rejection of the 
demand was pressed to a division and carried amist loud 
non-cfhicial applause by 63 to 56 votes. 
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Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Pal, anl De. Gour remvined neutral. 


TaXES ON INCOME REJECTED, 


The next heal was a demani of Ri. 6,132,030 under the head 
taxes on income. Mr, Patel movel for the rejection of the demand, 
and dii not make any speech. H»2 contente1 himself with the observa- 
tion that the same reasons waich impelle! them to rejecc the 
former item also stood against this. _ 


Sir Basi! Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Purshotamdas ani Mr. Rami Iyengar asked t e Svarajists not 
to press this motion, as they hil already achieved their object of 
protesting against the Government's attituie on the R2form: que3:ion 
by refusing the first supply under Customs. It would be bstter, they 
thought, to adopt the policy of discriminating obstruction, and discuss 
each head on its merits. Mr. Pal declared tha: if the Swarajists 
pressed this motion, he would be comp:iiei to vote with the Govern- 
ment, and not even r-maia neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Siogha asked the .non-officials, 
in the name of consisteacy, to reject this item as well. 

The motion of Mc. Patel for the rejection of the demand was 
Carried by a majority of one vote there being 61 for and 69 agaiast it. 

Mr. B. C. Pal and Sir Purshottamias Thakurdas this time threw in 
their weight with the Government, 

Mr. R. Rama lyengar and Mr. Harbilas Sirda whd voted with 
the nationalists in the fist demind now voted agiias: them ant 
with the Govt. 


SALT DEMAND REJECTED 


The next demand was for Rs. 10,655,000 under Salt. 

Before the Salt demand was put to vote Mr. Calvert (official, 
Punjab) pointed out the gravity of the proposal, because, if the 
machinery for the p:oduction of the Salt Tax came to a stanistill, it 
would mean se1ious consequences to the Northern India populatio 1. 

Pandit Moti'al Nehru pointed out that the Government hai already 
indicated in respect of two previous demands that they would restore 
them. If they dil not restore the Salt demind, it would be a proof 
of how far they cared for the welfare of the perp:e of Iadia. 

Sic Basil Blackett said that if the Assembly had acted foolishiy, 
the Government would not act fvolishly. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdis urged strongly that the House should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr. Lokhare and Mr, Mehta supported Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Mr. Mehta said that India could produce salt withou: any Goverament 
help, and asked the Government to give a trial to Indians by abolish- 
ing the Department for a year! 

The omission of the Salt demand was moved by Mr. Doraiswami 
Aiyangar, and carried by a majority of 62 against 53. 


OPIUM DEMAND- REJECTED 
The next demand for grant of Rs. 20,731,000 under the head 
“Opium” was similarly rejected by 62 to 57 votes. 


“The House then cdjourned to the next day. 
s 
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The follcwing is the Division List on Pt, Motilal Nehrw’s motion for 
total rejection of the Customs Demand :— 
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Division List 


AYES—63. NOES—56. 


Matilal Nehru Sir Gordon Fraser 
Lala Dunichand » Sivaswami Iyer 
Shyama Charan +» Muthiah Chettiar 
Shamlal Nebru Mr. Wilson 

Nawab Ismail Khan Sir Campbell Rbodee 
C, 8S. Ranga Iyer Mr. M. Schmrade 
Kishenlal Nehru Satdar B. Aa, Dalal 
Chamanilal Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
Sardar Gulab Singh Mr. K. C, Roy 


Rama chandza Rao 

V. J. Patel 

M. A. Jinzab 

3. Kapgatwami Jyengar 
Venkatapathi Razu 

K. C, Necgy 

K. V. Reddy 
Shanmukbam Chetty 
M. K. Acharya 


Duraiswami lyengar 
N, «. Kelkar 

K Rama lyengar 
Sadasiva Bhat 

©. A. K. Jeelani 
K. K. Nambiyar 
K. G. Lohckare 

D. V. Belvi 
Jamnadas Mehta 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
B. (, Ray 

T. C. Goswami 
Yakoob C, Ariff 
Amarnath Datt 
Kazim Ali 

Abcul Karim 

K. 8. Ray 

Maung Kun 
Sbambudaya! Misra 
M. B. Abbyavkar 
Seth Govindadag 
Shekh Kidwai 

M. 3S. Aney 
Saimiullab Khan 
M. M. Malaviya 
Lala Hansray 


Gaya Prasad Singh 
Nilkanta Das 

Sharfraz Hussain Khan 
Maulvi M. sShafee 

B. Das 

Hariprasad Lal Kumar 
Gangapanad Singh 
Devaki Pratad Singh 
Narain Das es 
Krishna Kanta Malaviya 
Haikaranath Misia 
Maulvi Yacoob 

Yosaf Imam 

Shaikh Sadiq Hassan 
T. R. Phookan 

K. K. Chanca 

Kartar Singh 

Lala Pyare lal 
Hatbilas Sardar 


», Darcy Lindsay 
1, Shams-vz Zuha 
» N. M. Dumasia 


Prince Akram Hussain 


Mr, Ali Choudhuri 
» Enelly 
» > C Ghose 


Sir Henry Stauvyon 


Dr. L. K. Hyder 
Mr. Bomne 
» A V. Iver 


Nawab 8. Abdul Quyam 


Mr. 8 N Nag 
5, Allen 
»» Pilcher 


Gulam Bari Makhdum ~ 


Rajan Bakbsh Sbah 


N. M. Joshi 
Captain Hira Singh 
» Ajab Kkan 


Mr. Ahmed Ali Khan 
‘Maulvi Abul Kassim 


Col. Gidney 
Sayed M. Ismail 


and 23 Officials 


* 
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Voting on the Budget—2nd Day—March IIth 1924 


PT. MOTILAL NEHRU’S STATEMENT 


Next day before the House resumed discussion on the demands 
for grants Pancit Motilal rose t» make a statement about the policy 
of the Nationalist Party. He said that yesterday he spoke on behalf 
of the Nationalist Party as a whole, and not for the Swarajist 
section of it, when he said that their intention, by passing motions 
for omission of grants, was to establish a principle. He had further 
made it clear that yesterday’s position bad nothing to do with what 
was called the ‘wrecking’ programme of the Swarajists. The Nationalist 
Party had row decided, having establishei the principle which tbey 
maintained, that they wou'd let the remaining demands for grants be 
discussed in the ordinary course. He hoped that the Treasury Benches 
would receive the statement in tbe spirit in which it was made. 


This statement, ccming so suddenly after the great Nationalist 
victory of the day before, surprised many and was taken by some as 
a new move, by others as a Swarajist climb down. As a matter of 
fact, the two Sections cf the Nationalists, the Swarajists-and the Inde- 
penderts, bad come ‘'o a working arrangement that to establish the 
principle of redress of grievances before grant of supplies the latter 
would support the obstructionist tactices of the Swarajists, but that 
once the principle is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. Jinnah who followed. 


Mr. JINNAH 


Mr. JINNAH, as a member of the Nationalist Party, entirely endorsed 
what Pandit Motilal had said. ‘I further want to make it clear that 
the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 
programme. The Nationalist Party wants to work in this Assem- 
bly and nothing more. We stand to pursue a policy and a 
programme of a constitutional character. There is no idea in the minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wish to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we want revolution, that we want to Carry on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn the Government of India. We 
condemn the Secretary of State. That was why we passed a resolution 
bere by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 
Reforms, You have not satisfied us, and we wanted, therefore, in the 
ciearest possible mapner, to record our protest, our condemnation, 
disapproval, of the way in which you have managed it, We 
also recognise that there are difficulties, but you have entirely failed 
so far to satisfy us. Therefore, I do not wish the Government. to 
allege anything else beyond what [I have stated in this House, nor do 


we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
for anything else.’’ 


Sir M, HAILEy 


SiR MALCOLM HAILEY, however, inspite of the clearest assur- 
ance to the contrary, persisted in denying ibat any principle has been 
established, and once more tried to drive a wedge between Mr, Jinnah 
and Pt. Nebru. He said: ‘“ Pandit Motilal Nehru bas atked that 
the Treasury Benches should express approval of the action which bis 
Party now proposés. The Treasury Bench is unable, and does not 
desire to go into any question regarding the internal politics of the 
_ Nationalist Party. We are not fully aware of its composition. I do no 
_ discredit to it when I say that up io the moment we have had some 
doubt as-to its policy, or indeed, if it has aDy one policy. When we 
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are told that they have established their principle by tbe votes of 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doubt it: When we are told that 
they have proved anything at all by their votes of yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion on the subject. 
They now desire, I understand, not to press their motions for the 
complete reusal of grants. We have no desire to challenge that 
decision. With regard to what Mr, Jinnah has said, I will only say in 
reply that I have not amy desire to associate his section of the 
Nationalist Party with the programme to which he referred. I was 
careful yesterday, in spsaking on the subject, to say that we do not 
charge them with any such intentions. I was careful to limit myself 
to reminding the House that we had had previous experience of mass 
movements in India and desired to see no recurrence of those expe- 
riences. Mass movements we may perhaps see, but we do not wish 
to charge his friends with a wish to promote revolution or wreckage, 
We are both here, for the moment, on the floor of the House, fighting 
out a Constitutional issue, and have no desire, for the moment, to 
look outside or to forecast anything that might happen off the floor of 
this House. For the present, we are content to fight out a constitu- 
tional issue in constitutional ways. One of those ways is the free and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure. We are perfectly prepared to undertake that discussion.”’ 

Demands for grants therefore took their normal course. Oa the 
demand under Excise. members expressed strong views in favour of 
of Prohibition and Pundit Malaviya asserted that the excise po icy 
was one of the many black spots in British administration of India. 
A vote of censure was passei by reducing the demani under Forests. 
by Rs. too because the Deira Dun scheme for full training in India 
had not bzen yet given effect to. ° 

The main discussion of the day centred round the Railway bud- 
get which has swollen beyond all proportions during the last ten 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of benevolent neutrality 
thoughout. Mi. Rangaswami lyengar and Mr. Acharya made useful 
contributions to the debate on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to support their independent friends in any division that 
might be challenged, and one that was challenged in respect of forest 
they were able to carry by 60 against 51. 


LAND REVENUE DEMAND 
The demand under ‘ Land Revenue ’ was agreed to without discussion. 
EXCISE 

The demand under ‘ Excise’ was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapatbhi Raju, in moving for a reduction of one hundred 
rupees. criticised the Excise Administration and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educational purposes. This was carried as mentioned above. 

RAILWAYS. ) 

The next demand was for Rs. 676,008,000 under the head Railways. 

Mr. K. RAMA LYENGAR proposed a reduction of this figure by 
ten and three-fourth crores. In moving this proposition, he said that 
he bad put the figure at much less than what he had originally 
intended. The first item he referred to was working expenses, which 
ammounted to 67 crores. This figure was much too high, and should 


be reduced to an appreciable extent, because there had been extra- 
ordinary leaps in the working expenses. Mr. Rama Iyengar then went 
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into the details of railway expenditure, and after alluding to tbe re- 
comendations of the Inchcape Committee and the Acworth Committee, 
appealed to the Government to effect economy. He suggested that 
this cut could be made by reducing the general administration figure by 
two crores of rupees and also by reducing the provision for engineer- 
ing establishment and by various ‘other means, Mr, Rama lyengar 
mentioned the amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E,. I. Ry. and appealed to the House to 
carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores. 


StR CHARLES INNES said that they had been told that the whole- 
sale refusal of demands had been given up, but Mr lyengar’s motion for 
a cut of no less than 10} crores showed that perhaps he had merely 
changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction. He did not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whetber Mr. lyengar 
wanted the House to take him seriously. He said that the Inchcape 
Committee had gone thoroughly into the railway expenses and had 
Suggested all p »ssible economies, As for increase in working expenses, 
this was not peculiar to India. ge Canada and United Kingdom, it 
had doubled, compared with the pre-war expenses, and in-the case of 
France, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this rise 
were entirely outside the contro! of those managing the Railways. 


SIR PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would not 
endorse the Commerce Member’s remarks that Mr. Rama lyepgar should not 
be taken seriously. The speaker felt that although Mr. lyengar had given 
a tall order, he had done well to draw attention to the various 
matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures and 
try to come to some understanding. He said that the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 43 crores, but they wanted 
economy. The speaker admitted that the Government had not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with the 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. Ale thought that as 
Railways involved an expense of about a hundred crores, which was 
half of the total revenues, the Assembly ‘should discuss the railway 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devote itself to 
details. 


PANDIT MALAVIYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Innes’ speech, 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the Government 
should ridicule members and regard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what had happened yesterday: Sir Charles Innes 
had not given the Housé any information necessary for arriving at a 
solution of this question. The. Inchcape Committee had recommended 
that each railway should yield five percent as dividend, This short 
recommendation was itself a serious condemnation of the present 
management of railways. What, he asked, was the number of Indians 
in State railways. Among the gazetted officers there were 38 per cent 
Indians, and 62 per cent non-Indians. his was not a Satisfactory 
state of affairs, A serious effort must be made to reduce the number 
of persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
and Indians appointed to those posts. Then, the other working ex- 
penses bad to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
Necessary enquiries, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramachandra’ Rao emphasised the need of separation of Rail- 
way Finance from the General Finance and of decentralisation. Mr. 
Hindley, the Chief Commissioner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
by a committee of the House as urged by Pt, Malaviya. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying to Pundit Malaviya’s point, admitted 
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that Europeans were liberally paid, but at what amount of sacrifice 
they left their homes and gave their servce to India!! 


Pandit Malaviya asked Sir Charles how he would feel if in 
England foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 


Sir Charles now took shelter under the Government of India Act 
which, he said, Jaid down increasing asscciation of Indians, and he gave 
figures to ‘how that the Railway Department was not lagging 
behind any other Department in giving effect to the policy of Indianisa- 
ticn. Railways in India were gigantic business concerns. He said that 
the estimates before the House for the next year were a mefe guess, 
and it was impossible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways’ by their actual returns and he showed that during the 
past three years, Railway returns in India were higher than in 
maby other countries, particularly higher than that in the United 
Kingdom. If the percentage for the ‘coming year was to be less than 
in the current year, it was due to the fact that the programme 
revenue expenditure, which had been cut down last year, was to be 
fully met next year. «© 


MoTIONS REJECTED 


Mr. Rama Iyengar’s motion was rejected. 


MR. RAMA IYENGAR next moved another cut of three crores 
trder ordinaly 1epaiis and mainterance. He strongly criticised the 
Martner in wtich the Government presented the Railway Budget, 
which was different t1¢m that presented by other Dejariments. He 
ssid thst be bad carefully gone into the figures of the various 
brarches cf Railways, and bad suggested cuts which, he believed, tell 
Lelcw these which cculd be carried out. He further obseived ibac 
Fe ked uct suggested any reduction in revenue expenditure, and 
‘biged ikat the kaJucy Bucget Bereafter shculd be so prepared as to 
show the fe:mancpbt trecuriing cost and temporary’ cost and the 
picgicnmes of renewals all separate y. This motion tco was rejected. 


THE G, I. P. Raitway 


Mr. Joshi then moved that the demand under sub-bead “‘G. I, P, 
Railway ’” be reduced by Rs. 100. The mover complained that the 
G. I, P. Railway authorities bad not recognised the Association of 
their Employees. The right of free association was recognised by the 
International Labour Conference, but the G. I. P. Ry. Agent did net 
even reply to tbe letters sent to him by the two Asscciations of 
G. I. P. Railway Employees. Mere courtesy demanded a few lines of 
reply, and the absence of this form of courtesy would not lead to 
happy felations between the employers and the employees. Scmetime 
ago, there was a strike on this Railway in Bombay, and if the 
Association of Employees had been recognised, the strike could have 
been averted. ‘he report of the MRetrenchment Officer of the G, 
I. P. Railway was not published, nor was the reccmmendation 
of the Cfficer carried out in regard to the higher Services, 
whereas iull effect was given to t)e recommendation in respect 
of lower graces of appointments. This policy had caused a great deal 
of discontent among the <ubordinate staff. Then there was facia] 
discr mination observed in respect of granting passes and leave rules, 
ard in regard to the promotion of Indians to higher appointments,, 


Mr. Joshi’s motion was put to vote and rejected. 
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On the Assembly meeting on the 12th March discussion on the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS moved a reduction of 25 
lakhs. He said that Mr. Hindley’s reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least. 50 per cent. of the higher posts 
should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt. 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing feture of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, he said, was due to gross 
meglect by the railway managements which imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

After Sir Charles Innes had replied on bebalf of Govt. Sir Puru- 
shotamdas’' motion was put and carried by 58 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHI RAJU next moved for a cut of two crores 
which was rejected by the narrow majority of 58 against 56. Mr. Rama 
lyengar’s motion of a reduction of one crore and 15 lakhs was next 
withdrawn after a short discussion, and then the Railway Demand 
witb 25 lakhs less was granted. 


Posts & TELEGRAPHS. 


Discussion then proceeded on the demand under Post & Telegraphs 
which after some discussion was passed. 

On the next day March 13th the Legislative Assembly met again to 
continue the discussion on the demands for supplies. There was only a 
moderate attandance, most of the leading Swaraijists being absent. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they suffered a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju’s motion through the action of the Independents. 
themselves. Mr. Raju was of the latter party and his motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only when the 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 


THE JAITO MASSACRE. 


Pandit M. M. MALAVIYA desired to move the adjournment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and the Jaito affair. This 
was to prevent the repetition of the previous Jaito massacre. He 
said that the second Jatha, which had recentiy started, was now 
approaching the place it had started out for. Had Government witb- 
drawn the order for the Jatha only to approach in parties of fifty or 
not? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the ‘Grantha Sahib’ and that they intended no violence whatever. He 
wanted an assurance from Government that the order had been witi- 
drawn as also the order requiring the Jatha to leave the. Gurdwara 
as soon as they had finished the reading of their Scripture; if these 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was a delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what had occurred on February 
21. The public declaration of those who were conducting. the Jatha 
made it clear that they had no political objects in view. 

Here the President told the speaker that he must rule him out of 
order for the reasons he had given on a previous occasion, 

The Pandit begged that the President would reconsider the matter 
in view of the fact that his previous decision was based on the rule 
_which related to discussions dealing with Indian States, The Jatha 
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was now in British territory and he hoped that an opportunity would 
be given tor venlilating the matter, 


Dr, Gour repeated that the party was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they contravened any rule by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. D. P. Singha referred the President to May’s Pariiamentary 
Practice which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation cf rules, the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir Freder.ck Whyte said that unlike:-the H. of Commons, under 
the Standing Orders here, the maintenance of orderly debate and ‘the 
interpretation of rules rested with the Chair. As for the point raised 
by Dr. Gour he said that if the Jatha was still in British territory 
the maiter could be raised in the Punjab Council.: 

Mr. Jinnah said that the matter was definite and urgent and he 
wanted Government to take steps to prevent any repetition of the 
deplorab'e occurrences in February. s | 

The President ruled this also out of order. Pt. Malaviya then asked 
if imstructions had been given to the Administrator at Nabha against 
shooting. To ths no ieply was given by the Government. 

Mr, Venkatapati raju wanted to know whether the question could 
be discussed under general administration and the President said he 
would inform him later en. 


VOTING ON GENERAL ADMINISTRATION ; 


Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao was the first to initiate this 
discussion, and he was followed by those who had tabled similar motions 
for reduction. In asking for a nominal reduction of Rs. 100 under the 
sub-head ‘ Home Depaitment,’ Mr. Ramachandra Rao referred to the 
fact that several schemes relating to pensions, allowances, salaries, and 
compensation on premature retirement had been discussed on the initia- 
tive of the Secretary of State by the Government of India and bet- 
ween the Goverenment of India and the Local Governments. Al] these 
schemes imposed a consideable financial! burden on_ this country, but 
they had not been discussed in that House. No Parliament could 
tolerate the imposition of such a burden, the responsibility for which 
Was initiated from a body outside the country. Then, there was the 
Lee Commission, which was appointed against the express wishes of 
that House. This Commission was likely to come to the end of its 
labour by the end of the month. Mr. Ramachandra Rao urged that 
the report of this Commission should be published Simultaneously in 
india and in England, and that no orders thereon should be passed 
without the report being di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Gour: This was promised last year. 

‘I demand that the Lee Commission report should be published 
and discussed in this House, preferably in the Special session in May,’ 
Proceeding, Mr. Ramachandra Rao referred to the demand pressed in 
several local Legislatures for the reduction of the number of Executive 
Councillors in their Provinces, and wanted to know tbe Government of 
India’s views on this matter. He added tbat expansion of the number 
of Executive Councillors to undesirable lengths had created dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and the imptession had gained ground 
that the only sign of reform was that the administration had become 
top-heavy, 

Dr. GOUR, in criticising the policy of the Home Department, said 
that various standing committees had been appointed to work out 
the different departments of Government. but that to these committees 
had been relegated work of an altogether subordinate character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the problems before 
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the country. He complained that no Indian had been appointed Home 
Member, the most difficult and important post in India which dealt 
with the internal administration of the country to which it was par- 
ticularly fitting that an \ndian should be appointed. He drew atten- 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a@ query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of ‘non-official Indians was exhausted 
and the Government was greatly mistaken if they supposed that the 
Legislative Asscmbly would complacently submit to the House of 
Commons. , 

Dr. Gour here somewhat cleverly alluded to the Akali Jatha on 
the ground that it was concerned with law and order in British India. 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing in this matter. 
He put forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received, 
the House would press this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Lee Commission, he said that he understood, in 
fact he had been assured, that Provincial Governments had been asked 
to set aside certain sums to meet the increases in salaries to be re- 
commended ‘by the Lee Commission. . 

At this stage Sir M. Hailey emphatically protested against Dr. Gour’s 
statement and said that the Govt. of India had not ‘passed any 
such order. There were cries of ‘Withdraw’ from Govt: Benches, but 
Dr. Gour stuck to his point and though he did not divulge the source 
of his information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 


the fact. - | 

Pandit MALAVIYA drew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Governor-General’s Council. The salaries in India were ex- 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy’s salary to be reduced to Rs. 
15,000 a year and that of the members of the Executive Council to 
Rs. 4,000, equivalent to a judge’s salary. He proposed that the 
Viceroy’s position should be like that of the King in England. The 
Commander-in-Chief should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge of the defence portfolio. 
The Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent. less salary than 
their European colleagues. It was an anoma'y that the Home Mem- 
ber who had to deal with the internal affairs of the country should be 
a European. The Home Membership should goto an Indian. He com- 
plained of mal-administration of law and order and attacked the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act under which several members of the 
new Assembly had been sent to jail after the declaration of a public 
association as unlawful without assigning any reason for such order 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti- 
cularly drew attention to the misuse of section 144 of Criminal Proce- 
dure Code against which he himself had defied half a dozen times and 
would do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisation was very backward and 
that instead of calling the Lee Commission Government should have 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment to the 
Civil Service. | . 

Sardar KARTAR SINGH said that law and order had become law- 
breaking order and complained against the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India, he said, had 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd- 


-wara Committee as a revolutionary body, 


“Mr. GOSWAMI said that when they were talking about unlawful 
assemblies it reminded him of the fact that once a member of Par- 
a 
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liament described the Government of India as an unlawful assembly 
(Laughter). As for law and order they could not find such prostitu- 
tion of that good phrase as it was in India, 


HoME MEMBER’s REPLY 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that the Home Depart- 
ment had carried out the full retrenchment recommended and that the 
increase under the estimates for the next year was due to the increase 
in the Secret Service allotment which had been mainly necessitated in 
connection with the importation of arms from outside India. Coming 
to graver issues he said that it was immaterial to him whether the 
Home Member was an Indian or a European because Government 
was a composite Government. As for the use of Section 144 he reminded 
Pandit Malaviya that the Law Member, whens Sir William Vincert 
was the Home Member, was not a*‘European. His imputation was 
that. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who was then the law Member was 
accountable. But this subterfuge was exposed when Pt. Malaviya pointed 
out that Sir Tej Bahadur was at that time ill and he was not responsible 
. for the action of the Government. Besides, ‘Law and Order’ came under 
the Home Dept. and it was an unmerited dodge to bring in the name 
of the Indian Law Member, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

As regards Indianisation of the higher posts which are the monopoly 
of Englishmen, Sir Malcolm said that certan posts required long adminis- 
trative training and experienee, and recruitment on five years’ contract 
as experts in the case of such posts would be of very little 
use. If "Government had not decided for immediate cessation of 
recruitment of Europeans it was because India still needed Europeans. 
‘“‘We may not have gone far enough but at all events do not bring 
the charge that we had done nothing at all. I ask any one to look 
to the civil service in the Provinces where a large number of Indians 
are gradually mounting up the ladder and in ten or fifteen years’ time 
they sbould be holding high administrative posts in large numbers. 
Proceeding by that gradual and cautious method you will get men who 
will fill posts with distinction,’ 

The Home Member said that Mr. Kartar Singh had charged Gov- 
eroment with Jlaw-breaking and disorder. Sir Malcolm Hailey asked 
Mr. Kartar Singh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Government or by his own community which did not preserve the 
Standard of good citizenship. He did not want to attack that com- 
munity and had attemted to put Government’s justification on the lowest 
terms but in innumerable cases the community had under a mistaken 
notion of religious feeling refused to obey the strictest requirements of 
law and order. 

Mr. Chamanial: ‘What about the Gurukabagh beating ?” 

The Home Member said that he did not want to enter into that 
big subject. In answer to a question he said that it concerned the 
Punjab Gcvernment more than the Government of India and it related 
to an incident they all deplored but which was now past history. 

As for the treatment of political prisoners, Mr. Shanmukum Chetty 
bad complained of inhuman treatment probably in his own Province. 

Mr. Chetty: “1 refer to the case ot Pandit Bajpai who died under 
tragic circumstances.’’ 

Tbe Home Member said that Government had issued instructions to 
local G: vernments who had agreed to institute a special division to 
cover that class of prisoners who went to jail, as was said. for the 
Sake of corscience. Rules had been liberalised to approximate to those 
in vogue in England. The Madras Government were deputing an officer 
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to go to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prisoners 
there. 
THE LEE COMMISSION’s REPORT 

As for the Lee Commission’s report, it would no doubt be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them, In this case also they would 
follow the same practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light of the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give effect to any part about which the Commis- 
sion might urge early orders. Hedid not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated to the Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of constitu- 
tional advance. He wanted Dr. Gour not to come to conclusions. from 
the abbreviated report of Mr. Richard’s repiy in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled for a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government had gone back or had 
retarded India’s progress, Government might come in for a_ severe 
condemnation. ‘‘Blame no man for his Caution, so long as his inten- 
Sions are good.” 

After the Home Member’s speech Mr. Ramachandra Rao withdrew 
his motion. 

. THE JalTO TRAGEDY 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head ‘‘ Foreign and Political’’. He referred to the Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to the Government for an inquiry and Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
ease the Akali situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILEY on behalf of the Government said that he 
had not heard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory for trial in Nabha. 

As for the second Jatha which was on its way to Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but the 
trouble was that the Jatha was being joined by’ a large number of 
villagers in our territory. It was largely the presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 
sent a certain number of police with the Jatha in order to warn the 
villagers not to joi the procession. At one period of the march in 
British territory they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was for a day, but fortunately they went back. At another 
_period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua- 
sion they too had fortumately went back, All these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Government deplored the 
occurrence last month and they would deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence of that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity of using force either on the Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was why they had announced that Jathas should give 
undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and after reading 
_their Grantha Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

_PANDIT MALAVIYA asked why the limitation of fifty persons 
should be imposed in the case of persons who were going into Nabha 
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only for religious purposes? It could not be said that they were going 
there for any political demonstration because at no time had they held 
any such demonstration. In the face of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jathas to be told tbat they should bind themselves not to make 
any demonstration. It did not become a powerful Government to insist 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament as every one did, that 
they would refuse to give it. And the result would be nothing but 
an Open conflict. But if the Government withdrew thei: restrictions 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply, Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that what the Govern- 
ment wanted from the Jathas was an _ undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing which they 
had been stating. He saw no reason why the Jathas should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the duty of every 
citizen to use his influence to see that the Jathas gave this reasonable 
undertaking. The question wai whether the leaders of these Jathas 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Goveinment’s duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jathas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jathas should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in the best 
interests of themselves and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
reasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what law are these resolutions imposed ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Under the law of Nabha. 
| Mr. Jamnadas warned chat the Government should not make Jaito 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. | 

The motion for reduction of grants under head Foreign and Political was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

On the 14th March the main interests of the Assembly centred 
round the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rhodes 
both intended to hit the Nationalist party, one by discrediting it and 
other by bribing the Independents to break away from the Coalition. 

Sardar Mutalik asked a question as to what steps had been 
taken by Government to siart its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be an investigation to assess 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes thereupon asked ‘ will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves in the enquiry ome or 
two of those Members of the House who have had some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm MHailey:—As I said, Sir, I cannot give a definite 
answer on this subject at present but we have that suggestion under 
-consideration.’’ 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward off the renewal of attack 
on the Finance Bill. : 

But this was not all. Question time being over, Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got up and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das’s interview with 
‘Statesman’ wherein Mr. Das was said to have declared that he did 
not Know about the facts of the case and presumed that some under- 
Standing must have been reached with the authorities. In asking the 
question Sir Campbell Rhodes forwarded his opinion that the decision 
of the Party was due not to any pact with Government but to the 
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impact within the Partyitself! Pundit Motilal was not there to give 
a proper reply to Sir Campbell Rhodes as Swarajists did not attend 
the Budget discussion. Mr, Chamanlal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes’ 
insinuation and declared that no such thing as impact had taken place. 

Business of the day was extremely dull. Pundit Malaviya and four 
other members of the Assembly had gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
and Swarajists were absent. The spectacle of Liberals without Swarajists 
was really pitiable. The smallness of the numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moral aod Material Progress Report annually issued by the Publicity Dept. 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament, before whom the book 
is placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was ‘‘I am 
quite prepared to let the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply.” Liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non- 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the department of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory progress made in education. He also refer- 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinary, forest, geological, survey 
and mining services, 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word ‘‘Cooly”’ in 
Government documents. This word had a bad odour and ugly associa- 
tion and should be replaced by the word ‘‘Labour.’’ 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India had been attach- 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier Provinces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the ‘difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Universities. Sir Narasimha Sarma and 
Mr. Montague Butler defended the Government and attributed the absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Concluding, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Lytton Committee’s 
report had been received. The Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to meet them in Simla in May. They hoped to be 
able to fix some procedure for enabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to Secure accommodation as 
speedily as possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 


INDIA AND THE WAR OFFICE 


_ After lunch Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts outstand- 
' ing between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcolm Hailey would lead the delegation 
during his forthcoming trip to London. He urged that India Office 
accounts should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
the cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
exchequer and that.the disbursement of pensions should be handed over 
to the High Commissioner by the India Office. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the Secretary of State for India was 
also a member of the British Cabinet. In a dispute between the two 
countries the Secretary of State could not fully stand for India’s right. 


s 
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Sir Purshottamadas said that only once he remembered within the 
past balf a century the point of Indian Government prevailing in such 
disputes. He therefore wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
be placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before it was given effect to: 


Sir Basil Blackett assured that the Government would do their 
best and that they were as anxious as any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the settlement was equitable to India. He said 
that the decision rested. not with the Secretary of State but with the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao.—Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 


Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very real power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
of the Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature. 
Moreover, the Government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 


LABOUR 


In moving forasmall reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Joshi deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting more Labour Bureaus. The Government of India should bring 
inte existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand- 
ed prohibition of women from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be started. Mr. Chamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
deal with questions connected with labour. If they hada labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members of this House to advice on 
all topics relating to workers and see that no exploitation was 
made of them but that justice was given to them. Mr. Chamanlal vigor- 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wages and make them approximate 
to those prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among the workers and wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Purshottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to appreciate the Labour point of view 
and act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Chatterjee on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Compension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of Certain difficulties. As 
regards arbitration boards and labour bureaus and unemployment insurance 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals had not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 


ARMY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ramachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
the Army Department by moving formal reduction in the demand. He 
wanted to know several details of information regarding capitation charges, 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress in the 
Indianisation of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-in- 
Chiet’s statement that Indians had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that Indians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades. 
He wanted to know if Indians had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services. 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami lyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians for air squadron, artillery 
and other forces. 

Before the total demand under the ‘‘General Administration’ was 
put and carried, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William’s book on India presented each 
year°10 Parliament. He did not care whether the administration of 
India was good, bad, or indifferent but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members of the old Assembly to say that they voted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approching elections, and some of the 
statements regarding Mr. Gandhi, non-co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
report was placed before the Parliament a committee of this Hcuse 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply to the speech 
of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under ‘General Administration’ 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under ‘‘Audit, Administration of 
Justice, Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and Pilotage’’ were agreed 
to without any reduction. On demand under ‘Ports and Pilotage’ Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report of the Seamen's Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government had decided after 
consultation with the Government of Bombay and the Government of 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the position in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate bis own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin- 
ciples laid down for his guidance and that Advisory Committees were 
not to be established at present. It would be left to the officer to 
evolve his scheme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government of India 
had abandoned the scheme of -provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles Innes replied that no decision had yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing of only 20 
demands out of 64. 


The Legislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
sitting for voting on demands for grants. 

pe Grants. 

Demand under ‘“ Survey of India” was granted without much dis- 
cussion. On the demand under ‘ Meteorology’’ an interesting discus- 
sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purshottamdas’s minute of dissent 
attached to the Inchcape Report, wherein Sir Purshottamdas had urged 
‘the transfer to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
Simla. He pointed out that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
on the Simla heights. | 
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Mr. Chatterji said that the trausfer of storm work from Calcutta to 
SimJa was done with the best of intentions. At Calcutta, they could not 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
tbree scientific cfficers of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and come to conclusions. It did not take more than half an hour 
to transmit these conclusions to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
decided provisionally to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 


the Calcutta Staff. 
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Mines. 


Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
‘‘mines’ by Rs. 100. He referred to the question of the appointment of 
women in mines, and asked what replies have been received from the Local 
Governments, as also on the subject of the introduction of the shift system. 
If any reform had to be introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of the opposition of mine-owmers, 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 


Internal Immigration. 


Mr. Venkatapathi Razu criticised the policy in respect of internal im- 
migration, and gave details as to how Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there for reasons of low wages and inade- 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken away 
from the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 


Empire Exhibition. 


Discussion next proceeded on the demand under ‘‘Miscellaneous items’’ 
including the demand for the Store Department and British Empire Exhi- 
bition. Mr. B. N. Das, in whose name the motion for the omission of the 
grant for the Exhibition stood, was not in his seat. The discussion, there- 
fore proceeded on the whole demand. | 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta said that_the Exhibition was organised purely as 
a political propaganda. It wast) show that the Empire was ome in war 
and the Empire: was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire-countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India’s participation 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for the ideal of one-ness of the Empire in peace. He said that by 
such an Exhibition the chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by the Lonpon TIMEs that for India probably there was at 
present more work to be done in London than in India. 

Sir Charles Innes said that democratic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre- 
decessors. The first Indian Legislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to participation in the Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment had entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it would 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis- 
agreement with what Mr. Mehta said, because he believed that the 
Exhibition provided the best opportunity for dispelling those suspicions 
under which India suffered, while non-participation would only injure her. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question at issue could not be 
disposed of so easily as was done by the Commerce Member, but it 


was no use now discussing it, because the motion for a reduction of. 


the vote had not been moved and was not before the House. He 
reminded Sir Charles Innes that there was another side to the picture 
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as well. Indians felt that if by participation in the War and in other 
Exhibitions and Imperial Conferences, where India and Indians had 
established their names, India could not dispel suspicions and get her 
due, she would not improve her position by participation in the forth- 
coming exhibition. 

Mr. Reddi asked as to whether the Government could give informa- 
tion about the Devil’s Dance about which the Secretary of State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he had wired to the Political Officer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and he was 
still awaiting the reply. | 

The demand was then passed. 

CURRENCY POLICY 


Mr. Mehta said that the demand under the “Currency Policy of the 
Government” was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the iaterest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and excess in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget had 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. His view was that this interest 
should have been utilised in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation. 
He strongly attacked the policy pursued by the Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo- 
lists in London making India pay the highest price for silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver 1n Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
from all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 5, and only 41 demands had been 
gone through. The remaining 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 


Six Day’s RESULT 


The result of six days’ voting on the demands for grants was that 
Rs. 4 crores 48 lakhs and 35 thousand were refused under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the policy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 1oo rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions, it may be recalled, were passed as a 
ceMsure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Board 
and the Forest Branch. 


5% 
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Nationalist Party Meetings 


With reference to the fall back in the nationalist position on 
the 11th March and the wild rumours to which it gave currency, and 
specially with reference to the talk of ‘pact and impact’ raised by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes in the Assembly, Mr. V. J. Patel, M.L.A., 
issued on 15th March the following statement to tbe Press explaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly:— 


’ “Certain newspapers, whose criticisms I have seen, are very much 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree sbake the solidarity of 
the ‘Swarajya’ party by publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
events of Monday and Tuesday last in the Legislative Assembly. I desire 
to make it clear that no difference of opinion has arisen between myself 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one determination and one aim. It is our misfortune and not 
our fault that we find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly. The speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
the Swarajya party, and every word of which was endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal explanation when Mr. Chatterjee was 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both cf us, was made by 
me as a Swarajist. Pundit Motilal Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationlist party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he said he endorsed every word of what I said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of the Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of the Party 
which leavss no room for doubt as to what we wovld have done if we had 
a Swarajist majority. The statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
Tuesday represented the view ofa section of the Nationalist party and 
this was made clear by him. It has nothing to do with what the Swarajya 
party as such may do herafter.” ; 
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Immediately after the Assembly meeting the Nationalists held 
their party meeting on the 16th. to decide on the next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those Independents who were not 
willing to see eye to eye with Swarajists in their full programme of 
obstruction to agree to the view that-no honest Indian could vote the 
Finance Bill as it stood. 


The peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxation, as Lord 
Olivier described the Salt Tax, must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to annas seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of trade, Postal rates mustin their opinion 
revert to their previous level: Cotton excise duty must also go and for that 
purpose Swarajists were to introduce a new clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears according to rules new Clauses can be introduced only by the 
Government Member. However the members made it clear that this duty 
must disappear as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been crippled by import of cheaper gold-thread from foreign countries 
must b> protected and the Finance Member’s proposal to reduce the duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. 7 


These changes were of a drastic character and would in practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party was to put the Swarajist motion through. 
There was however no thought of the whole Finance bill being 
thrown out on this day, though by an unexpected turn of events it 
was decided on the next morning to move for the total rejection. 


se 


Finance Bill Thrown Out 


On March 17th. the Nationalists scored a_ signal and surprising 
victory over the Govt. by totally rejecting the whole Finance Bill. 
The full House met as before on the 1oth March, and though obstruc- 
tion was in the air the Govt. benches were not prepared for the great 
Surpiise that was sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Pt, Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
who acted as the leader ot the Nationalists o1 this day, moved for iis 
total rejection. 

His speech lasted for three bours and araigned ali the misdeeds 
of the present Govt. to which the House resounded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted for 5 hours and only five members 
‘ook part. Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by 60 against 57 the motion of Pt. Malaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
by Mr. Rangaswami lyengar, and this seemed to have influenced some 
of the members to vote against Government. On Saturday, the 15th 
March, the Government of India quietly introduced amendments in 
the Legislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
permits the Viceroy to recommend a bill at any stage—a power which 
did not exist before and which takes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
was made in view of the Swarajist advent. When quentioned by 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour, Sir H. Moncrieff Smith, the 
Home Secretary, admitted that the new provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difficulty experienced but to meet apy difficulty 
which might arise hereafter. Though he professed that this had been 
under consideration for two years it was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State only in November last. 

Pandit Motilal therefore, taking Government’s words at their face 
va'ue, connected its despatch with the Swarajist intention to come 
mto the Assembly. as declared in the October manifesto, Pandit 
Motila! described this provision most appropriately when he said that 
1* means that the Viceroy has only to press a button from the 
Viceregal lodge and the Gover: ment Member in charge of a bill will 
Say to the Assembly ‘‘Here is the Viceroy’s recommendation and you 
must proceec thus far and no further.” 


/ THE QUESTION 


At question time Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked for the reasons 
that led the Government to make further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of India Act, as published on 
the 15th and when the Secretary of State’s sanction was applied for and 
obtained. He further asked if the procedure of placing the draft rules 
before Parliament has been adopted, and if so when; if not whether 
the Government would refrain trom putting the Rules into force until 
Parliament bad considered them, and until the members of the Assem- 
b.y had time to understand the curious and complicated process con- 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules were designed to 
augment further the Viceroy’s powers of exceptional Jegislation, 

The Home Secretary replied evasively as stated above. It appears 
that the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgently sought and received 
on the 8th March Jast. After further remarks the President intervened 
on behalf of Sir Henry andthe matter was dropped for the time. 

The Finance member then rose, 
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THE FINANCE BILL INTRODUCED, 


RESTORATION OF THE REFUSED GRANTS 


The Finance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the four demands for grants refused by the Assembly on Mon- 
day (1oth.) The cut of rupees twenty-five Jakhs under Railways and 
Rs. 100 under Forests had been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like “Railways,” involving expense of over sixty- 
seven crores, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands, the position of the budget (taking 
account the railway estimates on the basis of the existing system) was 
that the surplus, after allowing for reduction in _ Provincial Contribu- 
tions, etc., would, amount to 18,74,100 rupees. Of course, this took for 
granted that the taxation proposed in the Bill would be agreed to. 

The FINANCE MEMBER, in moving the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, reiterated in some respects his previous reply to critics, and ex- 
pressed his inability to agree to the tariff and taxation changes urged. 
He said that no central budget could really be balanced so long as 
Provincial Contributions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
also to be abolished, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
future the more urgent question of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute the charges very often made about the administration of 
India, namely, that the administration was extravagant, that the 
number of officers must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and that vast increase had taken place in taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett was surprised, not at the extravagance, but at the cheapness 
ot ‘ndian administration!!! As Lord Selbourne said, speaking on the 
Government of India Bull, the system inaugurated by the British 
people in India was the most economical that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for hiyhly-paid officials, the Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
Officials in india. He had already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be further 
reduced, but that would take time, and could not bs given effect to 
in the next year’s budget. He warned the Members not to use catch- 
words which had no basis, because he felt that when, in the course of 
time, they came to administer Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they would find themselves severely hampered by the expecta- 
tions which they had raised in the mind of the people for reductions in 
expenses which would not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out 
to the House that whatever might be the political considerations, the 
Budget had a right io claim consideration on financial merits, He 
maintained that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might be 
running the risk of a deficit next year, and hoped that the House 
would keep before it economic and financial considerations, and vote 


accordingly. 
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MOTION TO THROW OUT THE BILL 


PT. MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA opposed the consideration of the 
Finance Bill. He recounted India’s war services, and the disappointing 
character of the Reforms. Diarchy had broken down, the Transferred 
subjects had been starved, the Swarajists in the Central Provinces had 
thrown out the budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going to do 
so. The sooner, therefore, the existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, the better for all. The Central Government had also outlived 
its usefulness. He would- have liked the Government to continue under 
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the old system, when the Viceroy’s Executive Council decided upon the 
extent of taxation and expenditure. What was the use of the Assembly, 
with a majority of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was nOn-votable, and on matter of taxation their words 
were not final? As this state of affairs could not continue, the Assembly 
put forward a most reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
the English members of the Government was cruel. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising larger powers. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey: I deny that statement. I never said that. 


Pandit Malaviya said that the Home Member had stated the 
factors which stood in the way of accomplishing their object. The 
speaker’s belief was that representative institutions were a real instru- 
ment to get over the difficulties enumerated by the Home Member, to 
develop National defence, and make up communal differences. The 
record of the work of the National Congress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indians. Lord Olivier’s reply was not satisfactory, and Prof. 
Richards had made it clear that the Act was not to be changed 
before 1929. He asked the Government to have the courage to sit at 
a Round Table Conference and examine the pros and‘cons of the 
issues ard leave the people of India and Parliament to form their 
opinion about the conclusions of the Conference. 


He pointed out that Indians had been refused the opportunity to 
manufacture their own salt, and tbat no Indian member could agree 
to the imposition of the Salt Tax. If, therefore, they wanted to 
refuse the Salt-Tax, they must also have the power to effect a corres- 
ponding reducticn in expenditure, but as they did mot possess that 
power, they could not be asked to vote the Finance Bill. He said: 
‘*So long as the Government of India Act is not revised, I find that 
with my sense of self-respect, and with the little conscience that God has 
given me, I cannot support taxation either now or in the near future, 
until the Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, hear). Take 
away the Government of India Act, if you please. We shall not 
complain of it, but if you want to rule India in the form of a 
civilised Government, introduce a measure of Self-Government in the 
place of the sham you have introduced.’’ (Hear, hear), 


GOVT. PRACTISING A FRAUD ! 


Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said that Earl Balfour, when he went 
to America, said that the only form of real Government was Govern- 
ment conducted according to the will of the people. Judged by that 
standard, where did the Government of India stand to-day? When 
India helped Britain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self-determination enunciated by President Wilson, but the 
principle had not been given effect tos A book annually published, 
called India’s Parliament, was giving misleading ideas about the actual 
state of things in India to people abroad. He summed up his criti- 
cism thus: ‘‘ With all respect to individual members of the Govern- 
ment, I say that it is a fraud you are practising upon the civilised 
world. (Hear, hear), Why further humiliate us by inviting us to 
take part in a League of Nations and an Imperial Conference where 
our representatives cannot speak with the authority of the people be- 
hind them? I hope no elected members would agree to take part in 
these bodies without the autkority of India.’’ Continuing, Pandit Mala- 
viya said that they could not conscientiously vote for the Taxation Bill. 
Replying to Sir Basil Blackett’s observations, Pandit Malaviya held 
that the Government of India was extravagant, and that the Finance 
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Member -had not yet proved the contrary, He corrected the Finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not consider the number of officers 
large or costly, but European officers with fat salaries were very large in 
number, and their sala‘ies disproportionate with the National income. 
If he had it in his power, be would considerably increase the number 
of Indian officers. He would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to spend more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that expenditure for beneficient purposes could not be undertaken. 
Tbe Finance Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
countries without giving comparative figures of the average income in 
those countries, which would have expos-d his game. . 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit had to say more, adjourned.the sitting for Junch, 


_ 
A BREEZE 


Mr. Neogy, one of the panel of Chairmen, took the chair when 
the Assembly commenced proceedings after lunch. Pandit Malaviya con- 
iimued his speech, opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring to 
the army, he reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
effective reduction in the expenditure on the regular army. He des- 
cribed the financial policy of the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, and urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian. 
The Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 144 of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, LPs 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where so 
many respectable and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi, Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Lajpat Rai, and thousands of the best Indians in jail! Heasked what 
had happened to the Assembly’s demand for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh. The Pandit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja of Nabha when up rose the Home Member.— 

Sir Malcolm Hailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of Nabha’s abdication. — 


Pandit Malaviya: You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I protest against the discussion on the floor 
of this House of the merits or demerits of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what rule am I prevented? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Rule No. 23. 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and re- 
solutions, and not to the Finance Bull. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I want you to recognise the effect of the 
President’s rulings, given several times in the course of ‘the budget 
discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
of a Bill such has been put forward to-day. | 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the final authority to debar a discus- 
sion on these matiers was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known fact that what the law did not ‘prohibit, it 
petmitted. 


Mr, Patel asked the President to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit had referred was relevant or not, ihe 
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President Mr. Neogy was non-plussed. Just at this stage, Sir 
Frederick Whyte came in and took the Chair, Mr. Neogy leaving 
it amidst much _ laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views On the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which the Pandit made reference. The President ruled such 
discussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour tried to 
acquaint the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence wheu Mr. Neogy presided, but the President adhered to his 
ruling, Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the report that many 
residents of Ferozepore district lost their lives when they went to the 
Gurudwara at Gangasar to read tne Granth Sahab. He emphasised his 
point that the Government had not protected the religious liberty of 
Indians, and therefore, that the Government did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 
performing religious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 
Indian Prince. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that situated as 
Indians were, they could not lend their support to the Taxation Bill. 
He knew tbat the Viceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the people had no option but to refuse to support taxation unless 
they were given rightful voice in framing the Budget. He. hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motion to refuse consideration 
of the Bill in order that this system of Government might be ~ended, 
and they may have a really Responsible Government, 


Sirk M, HAILEY 


Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said: ‘In a way, 1 am not sorry that 
Pundit Malaviya had put torward his motion, because it has brought us 
once more to a clear issue. He then reminded the House that 
in the first three years of the working of the Government of India 
Act they found themselves with men who were prepared to work tbe 
Act and who greatly influenced the whole course of their administra- 
tion, but in the new Assembly the Swarajists had come with their 
declared policy. lt was hoped that they would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some independents had put torward 
admittedly a compromise motion on the question cf  tesponsible 
Government. The House fully weil knew the reasons why the Govern- 
ment could not accept it. Through all these discussions they were in 
doubt as to how iar the compromise of the Nationalists had gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was brought about von 
account of the desire om t¥e part of our friends for complete sevision 
cf tbe Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
ended there, fo'lowed by the Secretary of State’s speech in the House 
of Lords, which was received with dissatisfaction among some of them. 
The result was that tour demands tor grants were thrown out, and 
it was said that this was done -o demonstrate a principle. We are 
-till unaware as to what their motives were, whether the r. jection 
of those demands for grants was some obscure form ot co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof of their common programme of 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons equally — obscure. 
We found. ourselves next day on tbe question ot demands tor 
giants when they gave us larger consideration and criticism cf 
the type we hitherto tound to be of great effect on our adminis- 
tration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come fo.ward with a deuuncia- 
_tion of the whole of our policy in the past, expressing his 
total inability to accept the motion of the Finance Member 
on the specific ground that we could not agree to a ound 
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Table Conference. I have been trying to know the reasons which led 
to a sudden change of attitude on their part. I have seen in the 
Papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 
Party, stating that they should bave thrown out the budget. Now, I 
ask, is it for that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
ccmplete policy of wrecking ?” 


Proceeding, the Home Member said that he had noticed in many 
p of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
nhan salt duty would provide the means of relieving the Provinces 

their provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 

e part of some members in voting for the salt duty at anything 

e Rs. 2. Was it to get the vote of these members that this motion 

as spruDg up, and to show that 1t would be easier to throw out 
the Finance Bill as a whole than leaving it to the Government to 
certify the Salt Tax at some rate? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial members of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other? Then, again, there 
were motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 
a maurd. 

I notice that the country has found great difficulty in appre- 
ciating the tactics of our friends here. Those versed in the method 
of the constitutional institutions of Europe have equally found 
it difficult to apprcciate the tactics of our friends. Pandit 
Malaviya says clearly and_ explicitly that so long as he is dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the Government, he will not join in 
voting for any taxation at all. lt am glad for one thing. It does not 
affect me personally, for I am about to enjoy a brief period of 
leisure, but I am sorry for those members of the Assembly who 
might otherwise have to come up and consider the Tariff Board’s 
Report in Simla. Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 
any operation of that kind. It is extreme statements of that kind 
which bring home the nature of the course he proposes. The Hon. 
Pandit has joined that section which is determined on the complete 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with ll its consequences in 
India as well as in England. lf that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme section of the Party which he stood itor in the past, and 
stands to-day, then all I can say is that on calmer reflection he will 
regret that he has given them that satisfaction. It is perfectly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 


(Pandit Motilal and others: Hear, hear). 


THE BrITISH NATION & PARLIAMENT AGAIN !! 


Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a constitutional advance to India unless it was satisfied that 
the measure of advance given was likely to be properly worked, and 
that to the complete advantage of India. The British Parliament, 
after many years of demand from India, hid as last set India on the 
road to Responsible Government. Now, what did the Pandit say? He 
proposed to throw that back in the face of the British Parliament. 
if they looked facts calmly in the face. then it would be found that 
this decision would not help India on the path of Responsible Govern- 
ment. His motion for the rejection of the Finance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of dissatisfaction, and a sign of impatience and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliament to consider 
any further advance. The King’s Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy; otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end, Concluding, the Home Member 
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said: “Neither you nor your friends will suffer from the results of 
refusing taxation. The result will rest with the Government. That 
again, is mot responsibility. It is on that ground that I appeal to 
you all to consider the effect of passing the Pandit’s motion. If you 
follow his suggestion, it would be taken as a sign of irresponsibility. 
I know that no section of the British Parliament will be influenced 


in the slightest degree by any such action.”’ 


PanbDITt MoTILAL NEHRU. 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past master in the art 
which was generally attributed to the whole Government of India, 
namely, Divide and Rule. To-day he had tractised that art to perfec- 
tion. He had again warned the non-Swarajists mot to identify them- 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he was the 
author of the October manifesto, and stood by it as a Swarajist, but 
as he had explained, he was acting in the Assembly as a member of 
the Nationalist Party, and not as a Swarajist. They came to the 
councils to co-operate with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed the resolution embodying their demand “by an over- 
whelming majority. The resolution was voted on by the National- 
ists as well as by others not belonging to that Party, thereby 
proving that the demand put forward in it was the demand of 
the whole country. It was very reasonable, and had not be2n put 
forward to provoke a negative reply. As for the decision to throw out 
the Finance Bill, the reason was that his Party thought that in any 
case the Viceroy’s Certification must come. It was, therefore, useless 
for them to waste the day in going into the lobby and coming out 
on various motions. He said that the Assembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so. They refused to be 
party to supply funds to the Government when that Goverament was 
being run without their having any controlof the executive in respect 
of the expenses, or the ra‘sing of revenue. The Home Member had 
said that he doubted that any principle was being established. The 
speaker thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
establishing. He said that his Party’s decision on Tuesday had met 
with both favourable and adverse criticism, but the Home Member 
apparently read’ only the adverse criticism. In any Case, press Criticism 
had nothing to do with the Party’s decision. He said that since 
Tuesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. In the 
interval, they had leardt. that Prof. Richards, in answering a leading 
question in the House of Commons, had declared that the Labour 
Government did not want to interfere with the ten years’ programme, 
nor had the Government of India moved in respect even of its own 
departmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the GAZETIE issued 
on Saturday last contained the amended Legislative Rules, and had 
shown that the Viceroy can recommend a Bill at any stage. The 
speaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced: to meet 
the Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had merely to press the botton, and like an automaton the 


' Assembly had to consider the Viceroy’s recommendation at whatever 
‘Stage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 


Conference was intended, not for ‘immediate establishment of Responsible 


Government, but. for the immediate acceptance of that right, and the 
attempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitution suited to the 
genius of India based on her traditions. Western people had their 


own institutions, but they could not understand India’s needs and 
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requirements, As for the Home Member’s charge that the refusal to — 
consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, he asked: ‘‘How 
is one man responsible for the action of another? You fra 

Budget; you regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. ad: 
have no power and no control, The course _ proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the stiongest weapon in his hand to protest.’’ 
He appealed to all elected members of the House to support it, 


SIR PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS 


. Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction, He ad- 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. He also believed in the .principle of self-help, but he felt that the 
Labour Government must be. given time to respond. Moreover, the 
Assembly having voted expenditure under demands for grants, 
not consistently now refuse taxation to nreet those obligations. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejected, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Rs, 2, while the Assembly had power to reduce it io Rs. 1-4. He 
appealed to their statesmanship to realise the situation, and prevent 
serious results as the result of the rejection of the Bill. 

BILL REJECTED 7 F - 

At five-thirty, the House divided and refused consideration of the gf 


Bill by 60 votes against 57 amidst loud Nationalist applause. 
The Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 
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~ Recommended Finance Bill Rejected Again | 


The Nationalist party met the same night and discusscd the trium- 
pbant manner in which it had come out of the ordeal. At the same 
time the Viceroy in the Government House was deliberating with his 
Council on the next move. When the Nationalist party meeting had 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Motilal was roused by a telephovic message sent to him at 
Ir p.m. at the instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating: 
Govt’s decision to send back the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the Viceroy’s recommendation. This message, the Pundit told the As- 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
for bim to disturb his party members, Early next morning the Party 
considered the situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct affront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill had been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but on outside issues, and how could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government further 
confiimed the view that the new rules to which reference was made-on 
the 17th by Mr. Rangaswamy lyengar had been framed solely to meet 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules the 
Viceroy should have applied the Certificate and the Council of Elders 
-would have passed it and the Bill would have become law. 


THE CHANGES IN THE RECOMMENDED BILL 


The changes introduced in the Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1-4, retention of the old high import duty on Gold Thread, 
(lower duty proposed would have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duty on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn the management of the present ad- 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India, 


The motives behind Government’s mind must have been two: firstly, 
to show tbat the Finance Bill had been stripped of all reasonable objec- 
tions so that some of the votes recorded against it on the 17th might be 
either won or kept neutral; secondly, Government might have felt tbat 
the adverse vote on the Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted, a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
‘climb down’, the Bill had been thrown out. This would naturally 
strengthen the hands of Govt. by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt. could then more easily launch upon a_ full-fledged 
policy of reaction which the Die-hards both here and in London had 
becn panting to adopt. 


THE VICEROY’S. MESSAGE 


On the Assembly meeting again on the 18th, after interpellations 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a Message from 


. * the Governor-General. 


~The President read the following message, all members Standing : 


6 In pursuance of ‘the provisions of sub-section (1) of Section 67 


B of the Government of India Act, 1, Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, 
do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the 
Tariff Act 1894, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian 
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Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency 
Act 1923, and to fix the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 
annexed.—READING, Viceroy and Governor-General.”’ 


Sir Basil Blackett said that the Bill was identical with the Bill which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday but it was an 
emasculated Bill. The main changes was the fixation of the Salt 
Duty at Re. 1-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given up with the exception of the duty on splints and 
empty match boxes. He said that only those provisions in the Bill had 
been retained which were considered essential for the safety and 
tranquility of British India. 


The House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After this Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave to introduce the 
recommended Finance Bill. He did pot make any speech. 


PANDIT MOTILAL OPPOSES 


Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU rose to oppose the introduction. He dis- 
claimed that his opposition meant an affront to the Viceroy or any 
discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
He felt that the procedure adopted by the Government in pursuance 
of the rules recently framel was an affroat to the vote of the 
Assembly. The new rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu- 
cing a Bill which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 
introduction, it was because the rules permitted him to do so. He 
held that the new rules were unconstitutional in their nature and 
confessed that the procedure adopted by the Government had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Bill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 
Home Member that he was informed last night on telephone at 
11 o'clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late for him to inform his colleagues 
at that late hour. The speaker further referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in which 
the Government was. Mr. K. C. Roy, their esteemed colleague, had 
left on deputation and in his place another member, Mr. Raj Narain, 
who took his oath to-day, had been appointed. Non-Official members 
could not fill the seats of the absentees in that manner, 


Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Government need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want. to repeat the 
arguments used by Pandit Malaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and were unanswerabie. He said that the Salt Duty had been 
reduced by the Government to Re. I-4 because it was in favour of 
the people. The Finance Member had described his Bill as having 
been emasculated because of this reduction 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances in which the Bil! had been 
sent back to the Assembly were entirely different and were an affront 
to the House. He hoped the Hon, members would be jealous of 
‘preserving the dignity of the Assembly and that even those who 
remained neutral yesterday or who voted with the Government would 
vote in refusing the introduction of the Bill. 


Motion of Introduct'on Rejected 


The motion for leave to introduce the Bill was put to the House 
and rejected. Government did not challenge a division this time. 
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The New Legislative Rules 


Next day, March roth, the Assembly sat for only half an hour for 
interpellations. Very interesting side-lights were thrown on the secretly 
hatched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used his 
extraordinary powers for ‘recommending’ the Finance Bill, Mr. K. C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated’ in the Assembly on the 28th January, 1922. 
“It is not tbe function of the Governor-General-in-Council to make 
recommendations to the Governor-General in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway his deci- 
sion.’’ Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view of the above statement, an 
exception has been made in the Legislative Rule 36A in so far as if 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Governor-General- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of his personal power under Sec- 
tion 67B of the Government of India Act, 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afford the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether he 
would exercise his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rules had been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy, was 
correct. The Governor-General in Council would not, and in fact, dare 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor-Genera!’s discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if it was open to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom- 
mend the Governor-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Government Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy’s recommendation in respect of a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith saiq that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. | 

Dr. Gour pointed out that the Rules made -were ULTRA vVIRES in 
the sense that they widened the narrow limits of certification and 
Tecommendation contemplated by Section 67-B. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Refcrmed 
Legislature came into being, discussed these Rules. 


The Finance Bill in the Council of State 


On the 24th March the ‘‘ Recommended ”’ Finance Bill came before 
the Council of State for consideration. Mr. McWatters, Finance Secretary, 
in moving the Bill gave a brief history of its experience in the Lower 
House. This recommended Bill now providec just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being carried on and to provide also for balancing the 
budget. Government believed that Salt Tax at a rate higher than one rupee 
and four annas was not actua'ly required to balance the budget and so 
they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was that 
they could not make any reduction in the Provincial contributions during 
the present year and that next yeamthey would have to make up something 
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like two crores and sixteen lakhs before they could arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Governments by providing funds itor the 
Nation-building Departments. | 

Concluding he said ‘‘ It is true that this is a ‘ Recommended Bill’ and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
become law. But it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Goverrment attach 
greatest importance to the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Bill, This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
ot Government. Your support will mean that you want the constitutional 
progress of this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsible and obstructive tactics.” | 

Other Govt. members also strongly urged “that the bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed ‘by the non-officials had therefore 
to be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majority of members 
were glad that the Salt Tax had been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry for the reduction. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view of the requisitiin of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour of the bill. Messrs, Natesan and Barua raised their voice of 
protest, but still under the emergent circumstances they supported the bill. 
‘the only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
swamy lyengar who kept on persistently saying ‘‘No’’ to every motion. 
An the end the Finance Bill was passed by the Council next day, 
the 25th Maich without any amendments and unanimously, the only 


dissentient being Mr. lyengar. 7 | 
The Viceroy’s Explanation 


The following was published~on the 31st March in an extraordinary 
“‘Gazette’’ giving the reasons which moved His_ Excellency the 


- Governor-General to’ pass an order under Section 67(B) of the Govern- 


ment of India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 


. recommended to the Assembly and the Council of State:— 


-‘When the Budget for the year 1924-25 was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to announce that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on the present. basis of taxation and 
with the salt duty reduced to its former level of Re. 1-4 per maund, 
the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to the 
Assembly. At the same time my Government, with the full concurrence 
of the Secretary of State for India, made clear their view that a higher 
tate of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund would be in the best interests 
of the country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction of provincial contributions in four Provinces and would 


‘thereby secure an increased provision for objects such as education, 


public health and industry, the furtherence of which is our anxious 
concern. When the demands for grants under different heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination of the expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneons 
to the Budget, the demands for the Customs, Income Tax, Salt and 
Opium departments, four of the main revenue-earning departments of 
the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which the 
revenue of these important Departments necessarily depended, were later 
on restored by my Government acting in accordance with the powers 
conferred on them by Section 67A (7) of the Government of India Act 
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The remaining demands had in the meantime been passed by the Assembly 
with small reductions under two heads only. 


ASSEMBLY’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


“When during the next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, the consider- 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the majority of demands for expenditure under different Depart- 
ments of Government had actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore, was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of the most important revenue 
heads including Salt Duty, Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the preceeding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would bave expired on March 31, 1924. 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon me by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for the interests of British India 
in order to enable the administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide sufficient funds to enable the Government of India’s 
Budget for the coming year to be balanced. It waswith this sole 
object in view that 1 reccmmended to the Assembly the Finance Bill 
in modified iorm containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 


BENEFICIAL PROPOSALS, 


“The Finance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duty atthe former rate of Rs. 1-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rates andrate of Income-tax, for continuance for a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year, for 
credit to the general revenues of interest on securities held in the currency 
Reserve, and for theimposition of a specific duty on certain material 
for match manufacture which required to safeguard the revenue and exceed- 
ing cpe and a half crores of rupees (derived from the present import 
duty on matches), Certain items including the proposals to reduce Excise 
Duty and Jmport Dutyon motor spirit, to reduce Import Duty on 
certain component parts of cottcn mill macbinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tariff were ommitted from the recommended Bill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial character were not such as I could 
hold to be essential for tbe, interests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to 
introduce it was refused. It was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a certificate by me that the provisions of the Bill were 
essential for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Billas consented to by that Chamber I 
have signed my assent. 


“It is to me a matter of regret that the Legislative Assembly to 
which important responsibilities are entrusted in voting expenditure to 
be incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necessary 
funds to meet that expenditure should bave tailed on this occasion to 
consider these imfottapt financial matters on their merits, The action 
which my Government was ccmpelled to take to restore the four grants 
Tejected by the Asscmbly and that which I found it necessary to take 
‘ip exercise of special power conferred upcn me as Governor-General 
have, as their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be carried on.” 


r 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 


On March 20th, the Govt. again suffered a crushing defeat at the 
band of the nationalists. By a majority of 68 to 44 the Swarajists, 
backed by almost all the Independents including Sir Purushottam aad 
Mr. Bepin Pal, carried Mr. Shambhudayal Misra’s amendment to repeal, 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation III of 1818, all other 
Repressive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 


After interpellations Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
Neogy moved an adjournment of the debate ti!) the September session, 
because, he said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution, the Govt, 
would not be able to give effect to it during the financial year. More- 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda regarding the release af State prisoners. 


The Government, the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss the Cotton Duty, and each one of them vied with the other in 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 


Sir Ch. Innes and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by confining 
itself to political issues, and Sic M. Hailey put in a remark that the 
Nationalist party was postponing the debate because they have no case, 
This was to provoke the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case by carrying the rssolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But last night the Party had fully deliberated on the matter. 
They felt that even if they passed the resolution, Government would 
mever give relief during the next financial year while, as Mr. Dunichaand 
of Ambala said, hundreds and thousands of the flowers of the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their fate. 

Puadit Motilal added that as a sick man could not think of any- 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the l[nodian nation 
at present was bound to put political matters above others. It was 
clear that Government was muanouvering to postpone the debate oa 
the Repeal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles [Innes threw a smill bait to the Bombay benches by 
saying that he wanted to give his reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regardinz their representation for protectioa to 
Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
merely as to whether the debate be adjourned or not. Eventually the 
President accepted Pundit Shyamlal Nehru’s motion for closure and by 
61 votes against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn: 
ment of the debate. 

BENGAL REGULATION III OF 1818 


Mr. AMARNATH DUTT then moved for the immediate repeat 
of the Bengal Regulation Ill of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are av index of its political progress, Regulation iiI of 
1818 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year had also adversely commented on 
this Regulation, and though the Govt had accepted the report of 
the Committee, legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been used against highly moral and 
intellectual persons whose only fault was that they loved their countiy 
too well. Law and Lawyers, he said, were to the Govt. like a ted rag 
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to a bull, He claimed the right of free speech and free association, 
and asked Englishmen’ to stand for this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation Ill on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were living under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpus Act defended the liberties of the people. 


AN AMENDMENT 


Pandit SHAMBU DAYAL MISRA. moved an amendment for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and al! other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on the Statute Book. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment was in order. 


The President said that the proposal to bring similar regulations 
and exceptional legislation was in order, though he was not fully 
aware of the precise terms of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, but the Criminal Law 
Amendmeat Act was of an entirely different type. . 

Mr. O'MALLEY, the Bengal Official, in opposing strongly supported 
the retention of Regulation 111. His speech threw some sidelight as to 
why the recommendations of the last Repressive Laws Committee were 
set at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt. of India as it was constituted in- 1921 (with Sir Tej Baha- 
dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the Buongal Govt. had never 
accepted the report and imstead had told the Govt. of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without this regu- 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFRAZ KHAN pointed out that the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal of Regulation III and the con- 
finement of its application to the Frontier, 

Sir P, S. SIVASWAMI AIYAR characterised the amendment as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation [If of 1818 because it was 
repugnant to the sense of law and justice. As for the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevention of Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, he left them to the discretion of the Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their tepeal, and if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr.,.Shambudayal Misra 
said that the Assembly should not allow the Executive to be indepen- 
dent of the control and sanction of the judicial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had been restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Book. 


Sit MALCOLM HAILEY opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
fle was surprised to see Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de- 
manding the repeal of thes: laws in the roundest term3: but not 
long ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
Government not to repeal the laws a3 they were necessary. (Many 
voices: Opinions change). 

Khan Bibadur Sarfaraz Hassain Knaa: I almit tua f> asxsd 
th: Government at that time not to repeal these laws, bacau3ea there 
were then disturbices in Bombay aai Calcutta, but now there ia 
quiet in the land, and hence my change of vizw. Even Mr Guinthi 
had to change creed. He was a co-Operater first, and after the Jat- 
_lianwalabagh, he becam2> a Noa-c)-operator. I was a co-9perator but 
after the certifications and other things I became: a Non-Co-Operato;, 
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Proceeding, the Home Member said that the Seditious Meetings 
Act was very sparingly used, but this measure was pecessary because, 
in a country so large as this, and where there were elements different 
{rom thcse in other countries, the Government could not afford to be 
deprived of a measure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party for not suggesting a remedy. (“Come to a Round Table Con- 
ference,’ ‘“‘come to the Law Courts,’’ chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he said, 
that would disclose the names of his informants and their Jife would 
be in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. ‘the Bengal Regulation III, he remarked, was no more anti- 
quated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
oider than assasination!! In his peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
astounding statement that if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out amarchy, the price was very small! 

At 6 O’clock the amendment of Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vote 
and carried by 68 to 44. ‘Ihe amended resolution of Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division, 


Passports to the Ali Brothers. 


On March 25 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. Business was confined to the introduction of private bills, but 
the main intcrest centred in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
question of refusal of passports to the Ali Brothers’ delegation to 
Angora. Without a division the Assembly censured the Government regard- 
ing ther action in the matter. 

Before the House proceeded to Legislative business Mr. Chamanlal 
asked for reasons why Passports had been refused to the proposed 
Khilafat Delegation. Sir Malcolm Hailey said Government had laid down 
two principles. Firstly, that ‘Passports’ be not given to person convicted of 
offences against the Srate, particularly for inciting disaffection among 
Government Servants, and that members of the Delegation must be 
prepared to give an undertaking not to take part in political move- 
ments against the States they were intending to visit and that no Non- 
Mus!im would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meant that Maulanas Shaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru could not be allowed to go. Therevpon Mr. Chamanlal moved an 
adjournment of the House to give expression to the grave unrest caused 
among Indian Mussalmans by this decision of Government. The Presi- 
dent very rightly agreed to acccpt the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
ernment sustained another defeat over Dr. Gour’s motion to introduce 
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a bill to repeal the obnoxious Jegislation called the Cr minal Law amend- 


ment Act. By an overwhelming majority establishing a record of non- 
cfficial voting, be was able to introduce his bill by 58 votes against 
39 votes. it was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gour had not 
set down the other two readings for the same day im order to pass 
the Repealing Bill in one sitting, thereby repaying in the same coin 
the Government who in the old autocratic days in 1908 had forced 
through this very measure at one sitting. 

At 3-30 Mr. Chamanlal moved his motion for adjournment. The 
manner in which member after memb:r among Mussalmans vied with 
one another in condemning Government was remarkable. Whether 
he was Swarajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising the Government. 

Mr, Chamanlal explained the correspondence which passed between Mr. 


Shaukat Ali and the Govt. of India on the subject of the issue of © 


« 
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passports to the Angora Delegation. The Delegation, he said, was to 
consist of three batches of persons, including Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Hakim Ajmal Konan. Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Shaukat Ali, 
Mr. Qureshi, Mr, Abdul Majid and  Pandits Motilal Nebru and 
Jawaharlal Nebru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences against 
the State or for inciting Government servants to disaffection. This 
reply applied to Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, There was 
no law, argued Mr, Chamanlal, under which the Government could 
prevent the grant of passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome the Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Brothers. This, as Mr. Shaukat Ali himself stated 
in the course of acorrespondence, was an undesirable and unjustifiable 
intervention in a purely dcmestic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they would not 
carry om. any poitical propaganda, This was in direct con'rast with 
the religious liberty granted by the Queen’s Proclamation. By refusing 
passports, the Government of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man or to God, and that they were engaged in 
a Sinister international intrigue. The Delegation, Mr. Cbamanlal con- 
c'uded, was purely a religious mission of peace and the restrictions in 
the grant of passports should be removed. 
Maulvi Muhammad Shafi (Behar) declared that the Government 
was not justified in refusing passports to an entirely religious mission, 
He appealed to the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 


members of a delegation and thus interfere with their religious liberty. © 


Kban Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan (Behar) warned that just as 
in the case of the Akalis the Government cieated a deep resentment 
by interfering with their religious liberty, so also their refusal of 
passport to a Muslim religious mission would be tantamount to inter- 
ference with the Muslim religion and would enrage the Mussalmans. 

Sayid Murtuza Saheb (Madras) said that the Khilafat question 
waS a momentous ove. -The Government of India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussalmans by granting permission to the mem- 
bers of tbe Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Kbilafat problem. He challenged the Government to prove 
that the mis:ion which intended to proceed wa+! not a religious mission, 


SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imposing ‘restrictions the 
Govt. were interfering with the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they were engaged in a sinister international intrigue. The State was 
responsible, he ingeniously suzgested, for the conduct and satety of the 
deiegates incountiies they wanted to visit, and the State had theiefore 
to exercise its discretion in granting passports before their leavin; the 
Indian shores. Moreover, his was a case of persons requiring access to 
large bodies of persons who influenced the opinion of their country, 
religious or otherwise. In these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of diplomatic usage tbat the Government of India should ask the 
country which the delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec- 
tion to it and welcomed them, but before asking the Government 
concerned for their opinion, the Government of India had themselves 
to satisfy certain requirements. They had, therefore, laid down that 
the persons who had been ill-advised enough to preach insubordina- 
tion to troops should not be granted passports. Was that not a 
_ reasonable 1equirement ? asked the Home Member. Moreover, Mabomed 

li had not acknowledged the authority of. the State. 
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Mr. Ranga lyer: Sir, may I remind the Home Member that after 
bis release Mr. Mahomed Ali, speaking on the Independence resolution 
at the Cocanada Congress, said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor. In view 
of this change, is it right to pursue the old story ? 


Sir Malcolm Hailey: I know what Mr. Mahomed Ali said at 
Cocanada, but | should require from him something more. There are certain 
persons, who for their own reasons defy the authority of the State. 
Is it in aDy way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretion 
and give them the benefit of protection abroad? It is the United 
Kingdom which in the last resort is responsible for British: Indian 
subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation proposed to 
visit had Jately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
every right to exercise the greatest betes i approaching the Govern- 
ments of these countries in regard to the Deputation. It is possible 
that by their restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
the countries they want to, but is that really an offence to the whole 
Muslim world? Does the whole Muslim world of India subscribe to 
the plea that the best solution of the difficulties of the Khilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother ? 


Several cries of ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 


Sir Malcolm Hailey: For my part, I would require some further 
evidence. 1 repeat that it is not right for any one to say that the 
Government of India, by imposing the reasonable restrictions I have 
referred to, has been actuated by any feelings against Mussalmans or 
their religion or that we intended to do anything that would prevent 
a peaceful and successful solution of the Khilafat difficulties: 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a lengthy speech, said that the 
Ali Brothers had now been released and it was not right to revive the 
charges of which they had been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmans in becoming really united, The Hindus of India had no 
cause to fear the unity of Muhammadans. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE MOTION, 


At this stage several members pressed for the closure of the debate. 
The motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the Government 
mot challenging a division. 


The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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‘Council of State—Chronicle. 


Members Sworn—Committee of petitions nominated—Criminal Tribes and 
Indiar Tolls Bills introduced . 


Joint Session of Assembly and Council—Inauguration by the Viceroy, 


Mr, Sethna’s resolution Rg, the enquiry into the economic conditions 
of the people of India passed with Sir Dadabhoy’s amendment. 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s resolution RE, award of Nobel Peace Prize to 
the Aga Khan passed. 


Mr. Sethna’s resolution RE. Kenya Immigration Bill was not moved 

. on a0 assurance given by Sir B. N. Sarma—Mr. Karandikar’s re- 
solution RE. Publication of Bills in ail their stages along with Council 
Debates withdrawn. 


Mr. Sethna‘s resolution on Mural Paintings at New Delbi passed. 


Cotton Cess Bill passed—Mr. Vedamurti’s resolution on a non-official 
Capital (Delhi) Committee passed, 


Debate on the Reciprecity BilJ-—-Sir D. P Sarbadbikary’s motion on 
the Immigration into India Bill to reciprocate treatment to 
Indians in §, Africa was passed after a heated debate. 


The Cantonments Bill passed. 


Mr, Vedamurti’s resolution re. substitution of provident fund for pension 
system waa passed with Mr, Khaparde’s Amendment. 


Mr. Rangaswamy Ayyangar’s resolution BE. unemployment in India was 
negatived.—Lala Sukhbir Singh’s resolution on child welfare was 
negatived. 


Indian Tolls Bill and the Indian Criminal Tribes Bill passed. 


Sir D. P. Sarbadhicary‘s resolution on expansion of the Reforms 
withdrawn. 


Budget presented. 


S. Jogendra Singh’s resolution on a survey of irrigation for its expansion 
was passed. - 


Three Official Bills passed by the Assembly were considered and passed. 
General Discussion on the Budget. 

The Kenya Debate—Mr Sastri withdrew his resolution. 

Official resolution on obscene literature passed. 


S. Jogendra Singh’s resolution for encouragement to the Sugar Industry 
was passed after amendment and heated opposition by Govt. 


Sea Customs & Tariff Act amendment passed. 

Sir D. P. Sarbadhikary’s questions on new Legislature Rules. 
The South African Debate on Mr. Natesan’s motion. — 

South African debate continued. Mr. Nateson’e resolution carried. 
The recommended Finance Bill considered. 

Finance Bull passed. 


C. P. Council—Chronicle 


Council Opened by Governor 


Council first met for Official business. Official Bills defeated 
Non-official resolutions passed. 


The great ‘‘No-confidence’ debate and Govt. defeat. Council adjourned 


sine die, - 
Budget presented, Govt, Bills all thrown out, 
Non-official resolutions passed against Govt. — 


Supplementary Grants all thrown out. 


Voting on Budget Grants, All demands thrown out except Ministei’s 
Salaries which were reduced to Re, 2 per annum |! 


* 


The Council of State 


JANUARY—MARCH 1924 


The Winter Session of the COUNCIL OF STATE commenced on 
Jan. 30th with an atterdance of 32 members. Before proceedings com- 
menced the President, Sir Alexarder Muddiman, referred to the death of 
Sir Behram Khan who was a member of the Council and hoped it was 
the verdict of the House to serd a message of condolence to the bereaved 
family to which the House assented. 

Two messages were then read from the Viceroy, one requiring the 
attendance of the members in the Assembly Chamber next day, to hear 
the Viceroys acdress (p. 115), ard the other announcing the panel of 


Chairman. The President next announced the names of members of the 


Committee on public petitions. 

At question time replying to Mr. Karandikar re. separation of 
judicial and executive functions, Mr. Crerar said that Govt. was. still 
considering the matter and refused to publish papers. Mr. Raza Ali asked 
ii the Premier's book “ Awakening of India” was proscribed, to which 
Govt. refused to reply. 

There was on the agenda no less than 26  interpellations, but 
Messrs. Sethna and Samaldas not being present about a dozen of them 
were postponed for answer to the next meeting. . 

On the motion of Mr. Khaparde and of Sir. Mahomed Shafi, two 
bills consolidating certain existing Acts were introduced. Mr. Khaparde 
in introducing a bill to consolidate the Law relating to Criminal Tribes 
said that it was intended to bring all the present five measures within 
the compass of one enactment. There was one slight alteration in clause 14 
and that was necessitated by the fact that since the enactment of the 
amending Act I of 1923, individuals of a criminal tribe may be res- 
tricted to an area or settled in a place of residence. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi introduced a bill to consolidate the law relating to 
tolls on public roads and bridges. The Council then adjourned. 


The first non-official business day of the Council of State was held 
on Feb. 4th. The first motion on the order paper was by Mr. Sethna for an 
enquiry into the economic condition of the people and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar for the immediate release of Mr. Gandhi. To 
the latter proposition there were two amendments, one of which was by 
Mr. Khaparde for the release of Mr. Gandhi without any conditions if, 
in the opinion of the doctors in attendance on him, sending him back 
to jail on recovery would be dangerous to his life, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy 
who acted throughout as the non-official Government's man had tabled 


the other amendment to the effect that Mr. Gandhi_ be released 


subject to such terms or conditions as the Government may deem fit 


to impose in. public interest. Mr. Karandikar however wrote to the 


President. before the proceedings commenced that he would not move the 
resolution. The amendments therefore automatically fell. 
Mr. SETHNA ON THE Economio ConpiTIon or INDIANS. 
The Hon'ble Mr. SETIINA moved for a committee with a majority 
of non-official Indians to make a full and detailed survey of the 
29 4 
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@conomic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
acricultural population with a view to finding out the average annual 
ncome per head of the population, particularly of the agricultural popu- 
ation, and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
existing destitution and to raise the average economic level of the 
masses. Mr. Sethna quoted the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
William Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot among others to show the 
increasing poverty of the country. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved an alternative proposition to the effect 
that local Governments should be consulted in regard to the desirability 
of undertaking an enquiry into the general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to support the 
proposal for the appointment of a Committee and to co-operate in its 
labour if appointed. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma on behalf of the Government said that far 
from there being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct indi- 
cations of improvement in the economic condition of the people! 
This statement from Sir Narasimha amazed the members specially as 
being an Indian he was fully aware of the facts. But for the time 
being he was the mouth-piece of the Govt. 

Mr. Sethna, after a lengthy reply to the debate, accepted the 
amendment of Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, as the thin end of the wedge 
in the matter of enquiry. The resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 
was carried. 

Next day Feb. 5th. Mr. Khaparde moved for consideration of 


a Bill to consolidate the law relating to Criminal tribes. The motion 


was postponed for a fort-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi moved for consideration of a Bill to consolidate 
laws relating to tolls on public roads and bridges. This too was post 
poned for 2 weeks on the request of Mr. Raza Ali. 

Nobel Peace Prize to the Aga Khan! 


Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy then moved the following resolution —— Dnis 


Council recommends to the Governor-General in Counail to convey to 
the Norwegian Parliament, the considered opinion of this House that His 


Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit person for the 
Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
successful efforts that His Highness has made to maintain peace between 
Turkey and the Western Powers”. This queer resolution was passed after 
much solemn debate during which the names of such men as Gandhi, 
Curzon, Lloyd George were mentioned by their protagonists and this 
formed in all seriousness the main business of the day ! 


On Feb. 6th the Council of State held a short sitting. An 
important debate was anticipated on the motion of Mr. Sethna 
urging upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies the urgent 
necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya Immigration Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in pursuance of the resolution of the last Imperial 
Conference regarding the position of Indians in the British Empire had 
opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its provisions with 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as the Council assembled, Sir Narasimha 


Sarma, member in charge of Emigration, said: ‘Sir, I wish to make an 
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announcement regarding this resolution. I have already stated in avswer 
to the questions put to me that the Government of India have estrongly 
urged upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the desirability 
of not proceeding with the Konya Immigration Bill until the Com- 
mittee to be appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much as a decision has been reached that new 
drafts of the Bill would be prepared. JI, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done in the mater of the Immigration Ordinance by the 
Colonial Office until the Committee meets in London, discusses the 
question and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 


On Feb. 11th. Mr. Sethna moved, “That if and when the work of the 
mural paintings in the buildings ac Raisina, including the Government House 
and Secretariat, is taken in hand, it should be entrusted to Indian 
artists and preferably to the Bombay School of Arts.’ 

Mr. Ley, of the Industries Dept. Govt. of India, moved an amendment 
to the effect that if and when the work of mural paintings is taken 
in hand it should be entrusted to Indian artists if the requisite type could 
be found in_ India and that the Government should consider the possibility 
of utilising the services of art students selected from the Schools of Arts 


' already existing in India. ‘This was only meant to shelve the question. 


Mr. Sethna said in anger: “The constitution of this Council was such that 
not a single non-official resolution was passed during the last 3 years. 
without an amendment defeating the main object of the proposition.’ 
The amendment was however passed by a majority of Govt. votes. 


On Feb. 12th. on the motion of Sir B. Narasimha Sarma the 
Council passed, without discussion, the Indian Cotton Cess Bill as already 
passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Vedamurthi then initiated the discussion on his resolution that 
the New Capital Committee (Delhi) be reconstituted: with non-official 
members in a@ majority. Govt. strongly opposed the motion, and Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari then toned it down and moved an amendment. to 
the effect that the New Capital Committee be assisted in its work by 
the Advisory Committee of non-officials till the work was complete. 

After further discussion, the resolution as amended .was adopted. 

| ‘The Reciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 13th. the work of-the Council of State was devoted to the 
discussion of an important motion by Sir D. P. SARBHADHIKARI for 
the consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and_ residence 
in British India of persons domiciled in other British possessions, This 
Bill was passed by the old Legislative Assembly at its Simla Session in 
‘July last on the motion of Dr. H. S. Gour. Since then there were 
several attempts made by non-official members to bring this matter before 
the Council of State to get it passed. 

Under this Bill, known as the Reciprocity Bill, the Governor-General- 
in-Council is empowered to make rules for securing that persons, not being 
of Indian origin, domiéiled in any British possession should have no greater 


‘rights and privileges as regards entry into and residence in British India 


than are accorded by law and administration of such possession to persons 
ot Indian domicile. The Governor-Goneral-in-Council may also provide for 


the establishment of suitable agents to’administer the rules to provide 


s 
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suitable penalties for the contravention of such rules and to authorise the 
arrests ef avy person contravening any such rule. 


Sir Devaprasad, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, 
explained the history of the legislation. As an ex-Member of the 
Assembly which passed Dr. Gour’s Bill and as one who took part in 
its passage Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make the present 
motion in the Upper House. He quoted the resolutions passed at the 
Imperial Conference in 1918 and 1921, and pointed out that the principle 
of reciprocity had been established thereunder. The Assembly passed 
the Bill in July 1923, and it was absolutely the minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
certain parts of the British Empire. 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maneck- 
jee Dadabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for further consideration which meant further shelving it. 


The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI then rose and 
delivered a very strong speech. He _ regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly its passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that thg Government 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Government of 
India were really possessed of the strength of Jndian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make themselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Was he (Mr. Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
inferring that the Government were quite content to let the Bill encounter 
its fateon the shoals of discussion? Reciprocity was in good and in bad 
matters. Retaliation could only be in bad matters. This Bill was a reta- 
liatory measure. Who could deny it, and he (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any court of impartial judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had said: “We have recognised your 
(Indians) power to retaliate. Why don’t you retaliate? If we ill-treat 
your people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people.” General Smuts 
should not, therefore, be dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regards the suggestion of the possibility of dissociating from certain parts 
of the Empire, Mr. Sastri said: “Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one can only hang down one’s head in shame. If we, Indians, were brought 
before the bar of public opinion in the world, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to be thrust out of the Empire. Every Indian has paid heavily for his 
desire to be associated with the British Empire and dearer and dearer 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him that he would disso- 
ciate himself from the Empire by merely enacting an innocent reciprocity 
measure is to abuse the language which the Almighty has given us to-day. 
After unparalleled indignities, we are not seeking dissociation from the 
Empire. We are still going down on our knees before the authorities to 
find some means of consulting our self-respect so that we may still continue 
to be within the Empire. It is the other parts of the Empire that thrust us 
out and tell us continuously that we cannot digest the black color of the 
skin. Let me assure Sir Maneckjee that there are some Dominions who 
will have no compunction whatsoever. We wish the association to continue, 
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but it should be put on a proper basis. In passing this measure we want to 
say we are no longer the old Government of India and the old people of 
India. Some of the Dominions would not have continuously humiliated us 
if they did not feel certain that India is not governed by Indians, but by 
British peeple who, even in the last resort, do nothing in the way of recipro- 


city or retaliation. I do hops that ths Governmant of India, I mean its 


Executive, will permit the wishes of the people of India to find their 
proper expression and not use the undoubted powers they have of impeding, 
distorting and misrepresenting India as in tha past. This Bill must be on 
the Statute Book as a feeble belated protest against the continued mis- 
behavior of the British Cabinet and the Dominion Goveram2nts. It is still 
in the power of the Government of India under this Bill to kesp it inopera- 
tive for a long time. Any defects can ba remadied by the Executive 
Government in making rules. Nobody inthe world would bs more unwil- 
ling than myself to separate certain members of the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Service from us by passing this Bill; but if it is nesessary to protect 
the self-respect of India, I should not shirk from that duty muchas I 
hesitate. : 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s motion for the reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee was lost. The resolution for the consideration of the 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then considered clause by clauss and 
passed without discussion. 

On Feb. 14th the Commander-in-Chief moved that the bill to 
consolidate and amend the law ‘relating to the administration of Canton- 
m3nts as passed by the Assembly be taken into co.sideration which 
was done and the bill was passed. 

On Feb. 18th the President announced the personnel of the Advisory 
Committees. The first resolution on the agenda paper was by Mr. Sethna 
for the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial branches of the Forest 
Service, as had been done in the case of the Engineering Service. 
Mr. Sethna did not move the resolution. His explanation was that after 
discussing with certain persons, he had decided to await the publication 
of the Lee Commission’s Report. 


Provident Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Vedamurthy then moved that a scheme for granting Providsnt 
Fund on the railway system or some such analogous system be substituted 
as far as possible for existing ponsion system for Government employees, 
gazetted and non-gazetted, under the Government of India and Provincial 
Governments and administrations. 

Mr. McWatters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, viz., that the Government should consider the _ practicability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion as 
may be found desirable, 1 scheme on a contributory fund basis for the 
existing pension system for Government employees gazetted under the 


Government of- India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 


Mr. Khaparde, in moving the amendment standing as above, advised 
the Government to consider seriously the practicability of combining both 
the Pension and the Provident Fund system. Mr. Vedamurthi accepted 
the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. Eventually the resolution, as amended, 
was carried. . 
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Unemployment Problem. 


Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar then moved that the problem of unem- 
ployment in India he seriously considered and satisfactory remedial measures 
be adopted. He said that he included among the unemployed the educated 
classes. A state of misery had been caused in tae by the recommendations 
of the Inchcape Committee, and at present many of the Bombay mills had to 
be closed down, throwing a large number of mill-hands out of work. The youth 
of the Nation, with infinite capacity for manual and brain work, did not find 
its market value for even a living scale. The Labor Department must 
find the exact number of unemployed and exert itself to solve the problem 
by eliminating the causes. The lakhs of “men thrown out of. 
employment by the Inchcape Committee must be given first preferonce 
when vacancies under Government or, the Railways were to be filled up. 

Further discussion on this resolution was postponed till the next 
meeting on the 20th. 


On Feb. 20th after some questions and answers regarding the Forest 
Department the adjourned debate on the resolution of Mr. Ayyangar on 
unemploymert was taken up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the end of the resolution: “in conjunction 
and consultation with the local governments concerned.’ Both the resolu- 
tion ard the amendment were howéver negatived by a majority. 


: Lala Sukhbir Singha then moved: “This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that, in view of the great public utility and 
beneficence of the Child Welfare movement started by Her Excellency 
the Countess of Reading, he may be pleased to take steps to secure for it 
generous financial help from Imperial Funds.” This together with an amend- 
ment moved Sir Deva Prosad as regards better milk supply was negatived. 


On Feb. aa considerable time was given on the question put 
by the President to the members to ascertain the wish of the House 
as regards taking ‘ sroup photo and hanging a painting of Lord Reading. 
After a exthaleaee y solution of this august question, the Criminal Tribes 
Law Consolidation Bill was taken into consideration ard passed. 


Next came the bill to consolidate the law relating to tolls on 
public roads and bridges which was also passed. 


On Feb. 25th, the Council of State’s meeting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitutional Reforms. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a resolution for a Committee of officials and non- 
officials to suggest measures of Reform under the Government of India 
Act. To this resolution there was an amendment on the Order paper 
by Mr. Karandikar that the resolution be adopted without prejudice to 
the Assembly's resolution passed on the 18th. Sir Devaprasad stated -~ 
he had decided not to move the resolution in the Council of ; phry 
view of the announcement expected to be made in the House rds 
by Lord Olivier the next day. 


On Feb, 29th, at question time, replying io the Rt. Hon. V. 8S. Srinivasa 
Sastri on the functions and scope of the Government of India’s Committee 
which would shortly proceed to London on the Kenya affair, it was stated 
that the Committee would confer directly with the Colonial Office. 
This would be a departure made in the constitutional status of India. 
The Committee would not, at present, be instructed to deal with any 
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cases besides that of Indians in Kenya.’ Whether the Committee would 
be instructed to proceed to Kenya or not was a matter which would 
be considered if the Committee so desired. The Committes would be 
designated the Colonies Committee. Mr. G. A. Natesan asked whether 
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‘the word Colonies included the Dominions besides the Crown Colonies, 


and if so, whether the Committee could not be _ better designated as 
the Dominions Committee. | 

Sir Narasimha Sarma pointed out that the word “Colonies ” was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonies but also the 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari asked whether the instructions to be 
siven to the Committee would be made public, and whether the Legis- 
lature would be in any way consulted. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that there was at present no inten- 
tion of making the instructions public, but the Government would 
certainly consider the desirability of doing so. 

The Financial statement was .presented by Mr. McWatters. 

On March 5th, the Council of State devoted its attention to.the discus- 
sion of Sardar Jogendra Singh’s resolution for a fresh survey of irrigation 
possibilities both from rivers and wells in the light of scientific ad- 
vance and for framing a programme particularly providing for the 
organisation of power lift-irrigation from wells. Sardar Jogendra Singh, 
in moving his resolution, quoted his statistics to show that there were 
a million square miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
were not brought under cultivation because of want of provision of 
water. According to Sir Gangaram, the average annual production of 
food supply was 81 million tons, while the annual requirement in India 
for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons. Thus it would 
be seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 
there was to be famine in any one year, then what was to happen? 
The whole of India would have to starve. ey 

Mr. Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the reso on behalf of the 
Government pointing out that there was no necessity “or an enquiry at 
present. Sir Narasimha Sarma detailed the efforts of the Government and 
advised the mover to withdraw his resolution, as no useful purpose 
would be served by a comprehensive enquiry at present throughout India. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, the Government Members 
saying “No” but not claiming a division. 

On March 6th three official bills, passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were placed for consideration by the Council of State. The first was moved 
by the Finance Secretary (Mr. McWatters) for the consideration of the 
Indian Coinage Act Amandment Bill giving power to the Government 


ip, ool in coins of whatever date or denomination and to declare that 


m a specified date such coins should cease to be legal tender. 


Sir Maneckjeo Dadabhoy moved an amendment to the effect that 
the minimum period of six months provided in the Bill for making the 


coins in questions to be legal tender within that time should be extended 


to the minimum of twelve months, because it was his conviction that 


_ otherwise there would b2 hardship felt by people, especially in villages. 


The amendment was carried and the Bill as amended was passed. 
Mr. McWatters then moved for the consideration of the Bill providing 


‘ for the constitution of a Central. Board of Revenue and _ conferring 


s 
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powers ard imposing duties on this Board. ‘lhis measure was, said the 
Finance Secretary, the result of the recommendation of the Retrenchment 
Committee. It would eventually be in charge of Customs, Salt, Excise 
and Stamps. At present what was wanted was statutory power to 
appoint a Central Board. ‘The Bill was passed without discussion. 


Age of Minor Girls 


Mr. Crerar moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 
Penal Code for fixing the age of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 
sections 372 and 373, 

On March 7th the Council of State met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The meeting was devoted to a general discussion of the Budget. 
As the Assembly had a holiday, some members belonging to that House were 
present in the galleries. Half an hour before the proceedings commenced, 
a group photo was taken of the President and Members of the Council. 
Interest in this day’s proceedings was roused not only because of the Budget 
discussion, but also because of the fact that the announcement had just then 
been made of the appointment of the President, Sir Alexander Muddiman, as 
Home Member in succession to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After question time, 
therefore, eloquent tributes were paid by members from all sides of the 
House to Sir Alexander Muddiman. The speech of Mr. Sastri expressed 
the real feeling, namely, that the nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a_ surprise. Jndeed no body had heard Sir Alexander's 
name mentioned in that connection and no one would have _ believed 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his comfortable un- 
exacting ard dignified position as President of the Elders for the 
Home Membership. 


The Budget Debate. 


The inaugurati on of the Budget debate fell to Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
who never said a word:about the Budget ani assumed the role of arbiter 
of India’s destiny and declared that his community wanted a Raj and not 
Hindu Raj. This was all irrelevant and the President had to bring 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan to his seat. It was however relieving to find 
that Mr. Natesan and Sir Devaprasad Sarabadhikari attacked the Budget 
though Sir Dinshaw Wacha blamed the people of Indiafor bringing about 
disorder and thereby making reduction in the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Sethna and Mr. Raza Ali however pointed out that peaceful conditions 
should now result in cutting down Aimy, but the Commander-in-Chief who 
had recently developed a very diplomatic way of couching his speeches in 
a tone of sweet reasonableness expressed profuse sympathies with aspirations 
of Indians for Indianisation and this wordy sympathy satisfied the House. 
It was surprising that no member contradicted the Commander-in-Chief 
that Indianisation would mean more cost. It was true that to establish 
military schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but this would be 
fifty times counterbalanced by the disbandment of British Troops for 
internal security, thereby saving 72 crores. 


Mr. Natesan strongly criticised making remission in Provincial 
contributions on salt tax. He recalled the history of the salt tax and 
the feeling in India about it and remarked that the salt tax must 
vevert to the old level of Rs. 1-4. He said Lord Olivier’s explanation 


: 
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about his observations on salt tax (p. 291) only proved once again how strong 
the bureaucracy in India was that even the Secretary of State Was 
compelled not to speak the truth. He next narrated what he described 
as a tale of woe of his province and asked, was it because Madras was 
far away that her cry was not heard? All departments, both reserved 


- and transferred, were suffering from lack of funds and although a new 


University Act had been passed, there’ was no money to spend on edu- 
cation, It was surprising that money was available to be sunk in new 
Delhi and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for roally nation- 
building activities. He urged reduction in Military expenditure and pointed 
out in support of his argument that even during war half of the troops 
in India had gone out, half were in India and were considered adequate 
for defence of India. Was more army required in Peace time?, he asked. 
He particularly urged the Indianisation of the army and this question 
awaited urgent settlement at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 
mere soldiers. Indianisation of railways which was the other big spending 
department was equally incumbent. 

Mr PHEROZE SETHNA said that the Finance Member helped by the 
Incheape cuts was doing his best to straighten out the financial tangle which 
threatened to choke the solvency of India, but without the windfall the 
surplus would have given place to a deficit. 


Sir Basil Blackett corrected Mr. Sethna by pointing out that the 
windfall had nothing to do with the surplus and had not been taken 
into account for the next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna pointed out that estimates of Government in 
recent past had been falsified and this budget also was optimistic, parti- 
cularly in respect of Customs receipt. He said 40 crores instead of 45 
crores would have been near the mark. He thought Government had 
included in the estimates higher income from imported iron and steel 
articles as a result of protection of Tatas works. He hoped Govern- 
‘ment would immediately announce their acceptance of tection. He gave 
instances of how silk was imported through Indian States where it was 
under-valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matches, 
devices were being adopted to get materials and make them in Bombay 
thereby evading duty. He said that decline in returns from Railway, Post Office, 
Telegraph rate and Salt’ tax was due to the working of the law of 
diminishing returns. Proceeding, he objected to taking exchange rate at 
ish. 43d. He urged that it should be taken at Ish. 4d. He pointed out 
that the time of the year when Government had made heavy remittance 
coincided with the busiest season when money was most needed. 


_ Mr. LALLUBHAISAMALDAS speaking on the budget urged for the 
reduction of salt tax and reduction of Military expenditure. Referring 


_ to salt tax Mr. Samaldas asked how the news of increase of salt tax 


last year leaked out early and whether any enquiry was made and with 
what result. The extra 36 lakhs was used up’in two months of March 


_ and April arid the issues thereafter were lower, not because traders 


reduced their stock, but because of reduction in consumption. The state- 
ment made by traders could not be relied upon until they were examined 
in the presence of the members of the Council. Mr. Samaldas 


‘Yeferred to Sir Basil Blackett’s explanation of Lord Olivier’s speech on 
_ salt tax. and quoted the views, of ‘Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
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too in his book on Government of India had condemned the salt 
tax in no unequivocal terms. Salt tax, he had said, was an exaction 
and oppression and if people understood, it would only breed dis- 
content. It was a survival of the general exploitation of Indias 
poverty by the profit-making Company. He further quoted Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald and urged the Goverament to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation enquiry so that the constant rancour between official and non- 
official benches might to a certain extent be set at rest. Government should 
also consider the necessity of helping various provincial co-operative banks 
to understand the work of debt redemption of agriculturists. They 
should also start an industrial Bank for helping Industries in India or 
they must ask the Imperial Bank to do it. 


Referring to Army expenditure, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas suggested the 
reduction of transport charges under ‘arious heads and said that it was 
possible by this means. to save about sixty lakhs. Concluding the speaker 
agreed with the Commander-in-Chiefi that Indianisation of the Military 
service was possible only through education and appealed to H. E. the 
Viceroy to provide facilities therefor. 


Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy congratulated the Finance member on his skilful 
handling of India’s finances. He described the budget as a document of 
exceptional importance showing great statesmanship. 


Sir D. P. SARBADHIKARI said that the Commander-in-Chief had point- 
ed out in the other House that fighting troops could not be reduced; he there- 
fore urged that reduction in anxiliary and other services should be carried out. 
He wanted proper adjustment of capitation charges and Indianisation of 
army. Whose fault was it that educational institutions for this purpose 
were not to be found in the country ? If the speaker had his way he would 
abolish all Arts colleges and schools and start colleges with military course 
of .training. He therefore pressed for the establishment of many more 
colleges on Dehra Dun model and cheapening of cost of education in them. 
In this connection be ‘suggested an advisory committee to help the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He deplored the absence of any provision for nation- 
building departments. 

Sir Basil Blackett :—There is 14 crores for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Devaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to have known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the salt tax at Rs. 2. 


Sir Dinshaw WACHA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views about military expenditure were well known. But 
while urging reduction in military expenditure he felt that Indians were 
-not making the task of the authorities easy by bringing about disorders. As 
for the budget he asked the whole country to welcome it not merely because 
it was balanced but because the Finance Member with his real knowledge 
of finances had introduced a new departure into the financial system of 
India. As for the surplus he said there was no real surplus so long as national 
debt was there. He hoped the Government would reduce the salt tax to 
Rs. 1-4. He wished Government had not gone against popular voice. 
He further said: “I am a free trader and I say protection will be the ruin of 
this country. I do not oppose some protection to steel or sugar industry for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their legs. You require 
Industrial brains. I am an old man. I may die tomorrow, but remember 
my words that protection will be the ruin of this country.” 
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The Right Hon’ble V. 8S. SRINIVASA SASTRI made a short speech with 
particular reference to Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s arguments. Mr. Sastri 
said that the salt tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of deficit 
was gone the tax must be removed. Now that there was no deficit. but surplus 
he saw no reason why the tax should not be reduced to the old level. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then addressed the House 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
criticism to which he was subjected last year. He specially 
thanked Sir Dinshaw Wacha for having refrained from belabouring him 
in the way he had done on previous occasions. Much had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, but during the last few years it had © 
been shrinking. He said: “I hope the maximum has been reached and 
that in future year we may see reduced grants in the Budget (applause). 
On the one hand I am doing all that is possible to reduce expenditure, 
but on the other I am foreed to provide money for Indianisation by 
establishing more schools. There is indeed some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the one with the other. I shall make it my business to: consider the 
useful suggestions of Sir Devaprasad with a view to economy. 

It must be remembered, H. E. said further, that sixty’ crores of 
military expenditure was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 
and nine crores of this sixty crores were used for pensions and two 
crores for Royal Air force ard Indian Marine. Referring to the problem 
of development of territorial army, he said he was doing his best 
to ficd a solution and he would be only too glad to welcome non- 
official help in the matter and hoped they would eventually evolve a 
satisfactory programme. ; 

Several speakers then followed. Major Akbar Khan dissociated him- 

self from the view expressed by Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan in 
favour of forward policy on the frontiér. Speaking with life long study 
ard experience of the frontier. he said the policy favoured by a 
majority of frontier men was the close border policy. Mr. Jogendra Singh 
urged claims of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Raza 
Ali confined his remarks to military expenditure. He thanked the Com- 
-mander-in-Chief for sympathetic assurances though these did not go far 
enough. ; 
Sir Basil Blackett in replying to the discussion said that the report 
of the Tariff Board had just been received by the Government. He 
said that remittances to London had helped the issue of emergeticy 
currency and had avoided external loan for the next year. He felt 
that even if the law had permitted the issue of currency beyond tz 
~erores the Imperial Bank would not have been able to do so in practice. 
There was stringency in the money market, at this time every year due to 
payment for crops. So far as he could find the reason for special 
stringency this year was high price of cotton. He appealed to the 
House to sanction the Salt Tax at Rs. 2. 

This closed the general discussion of the Budget. The Council 
then adjourned till: the 10th March. 
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Indians in Kenya. 


On March 10th three non-official resolutions were discussed in 
the Council of State. The first on the order paper was by Mr. Natesan, 
recommending to the Government that as soon as practicable they should 
cause to be published the brief of instructions to the Committee which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on Kenya, on the Immigration Bill 
and other matters concerning Indians in the Colony, and the materials 
laced at their disposal in so far as they have been published already. 
The same resolution appeared also in the names of the Right Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Sethna. 

Mr. NATESAN requested the President under Standing Orders to allow 
Mr. Sastri to move the resolution as it was the general sense of the 
House that one who had made a deep study df the Colonial question 
should move it. Sir Narasimha Sarma had no ohjection to Mr. Sastri moving 
the resolution. 

Thereupon Mr. SASTRI moved the resolution. He wanted to know the 
status and functions of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial Office had been fixed very early. 
The Council should send its good wishes to the Committee whose high 


sense of patriotism and fearless advocacy, he hoped, would bring triumph 


to the Indian cause. There was an uneasy consciousness in the public 
mind that the Kenya Mission last year was almost a complete failure. 
‘Lhe Government, on the other hand, believed that the results of the Mission 
were a substantial gain, but in Mr. Sastris opinion those gains were 
of doubtful and equivocal character. . 


When the Kenya decision was announced by the British Cabinet, 
the Government of India submitted to it under protest, but even this 
protest had since been withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the constitutional rituals in England would 
not allow the innocent word ‘protest’ to remain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Government even when this subordinate Government was 
employed in the task of protecting the inherent rights of the colored 


subjects of His Majesty. Lord Peel, when he was the Secretary of State, 


had, according to Mr. Andrews, entered into a secret compact with the 
Colonial Office and stated that so long as he remained in office, he 
would not raise the question of allowing Indians free and unrestricted 
rights of sale and purchase of lands in the Highlands. If that was 


correct, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the part of © 


the Government of India. The Government of India should have pub- 
lished all the available information on this matter and armed themselves 
with public opinion and repudiated Lord Peel’s surrender. | 


Referring to Lord Reading’s opening speech in which His Excellency 
had approvingly mentioned about adult suffrage, Mr. Sastri said that the 
grant of adult suffrage and the enactment of a statute practically meant 
the closing of the door, so far as Indians were concerned, to a common 
electoral roll. Indians did not ask for adult suffrage but common 
electoral rolls, but the White settlers had refused this to Indians on the 
express ground that they were inferiors. ‘The White settlers had always 
the Government of the country behind them. Indeed the White settlers 
required no representation in the Kenya Legislature. What Indians 
wanted was equal representation in the place of the present position 
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where a minority of Europeans had a majority of non-official element. 
Indians were in fact entitled to something more than equality. Ii there 
should be restriction as regards Immigration, let it be based. on numerical 
strength as in the United States and let it not be guided by the personal 


eaprice of the Protector of Immigrants. 


The Colonies Committee should now be asked to raise the whole 
question of immigration into Kenya and not merely make modifications 
here and there. The object of the Committee should be not so much 
the immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as the preservation of the honor 
and self-respect of India. In the name of India, he ventured to repudiate 
the slave mentality in dealing with the question (hear, hear). “Kenya 
Indians do not want that India should surrender her cause for the 
smallest concession that may be won from the reluctant British Cabinet. 
They want India to put up the fight, unmindful of the harm that 


might come.” 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA, replying on behalf of Government, said 
that they had nothing to conceal from the public and if they had not 
published any correspondence it was because in public interests con- 
sidered undesirable to do so. The Colonies Committee would however 
be given all the necessary papers and it would be competent to deal 
with all questions raised by the Kenya White paper. As for the status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that it was a Government 
of India Committee, responsible to the Government of India and taking 
instructions from the Government of India. The Secretary of State 
would only assist the Committee in England and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Committee from expressing 
their views directly to the Government of India. (Hear, hear). The 
Government of India held that it was undesirable that there should be 
any restriction in emigration from one part of the Empire to another 
excluding Self-Governing Dominions. The Government of India did not 
see that any case had been made out for restriction being imposed on 
Emigration to Kenya. It was for the Colonial Office and the Colonies 
Committee to consider the problem. The Government of India saw no 
need for further instructions. Assuming that a case had been made 
out in favor of restriction then the extent of restriction was a matter 
for discussion. As regards franchise, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
Government always stood for a .common electoral roll. The Committee 
was free to discuss the question and secure, if possible, common electoral 
franchise for the Indian community resident in Kenya but the Government 
of India could not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult suffrage. 
On the question of the Highlands also the Committee was free 
to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought that time was favourable. 
Moreover, the Government of India had asked the Committee to try for 


common electoral franchise for the Municipalities. They had full confidence 


in the Committee and would look India’s honor and status even more 
than the immediate benefit of the Kenya Indians. They did not countenance 
first class and second class citizenship. They stood for equality. Con- 
eluding Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Government hoped to- utilise 
the Colonies Committee to deal with some outstanding questions regarding 


_ Fiji,. but he hoped to make a statement lator on the subject. 


On this assurance Mr. Sastri withdrew his resolution. 
5 
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League of Nations. 


After Mr. Sastri had withdrawn his resolution, Mr. SETHNA moved that 
au Indian, suitable in rank and qualifications, should be the leader of the 
delegation representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League 
ot Nations to be held in September this year. He said that the proper 
course would be for a representative to be elected by the legislature. This 
was not posssible to-day because the delegates were supposed to express 
not their own views but the views of the Govt. as at present constituted. 
Even then, he suggested that the legislature should elect a dozen men 
to form a panel out of which the Govt. might select any persons they 
liked whose views coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi said that Govt. would, take imto consideration 
the proposals embodied in the resolution atthe time of the next appointment. 


On March 1|1Ith the Council had a short sitting Mr. RAZA ALI 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tolls Bill passed by the House 
which the Assembly had rejected. The President said that no message 
on the matter had been received. Reference was then made to the 
death of Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, and a message of condolence was_ sent. 
On the motion of Sir Muhammad Shafi, the Bill amending certain enactments 
and replacing certain other enactments, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly was then passed without discussion. 


Mr. Crerar then moved a resolution similar to the one passed in 
the Assembly in the following terms: “‘This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that India do ratify the International 
Convention for the supression of the circulation of obscene publications, 
dated the 12th day of September 1923, which was drafted by the 
International Conference which met at Geneva under tbe auspices of 
the League of Nations on the 3lst August, 1923, that in the legislation 
to be introduced in the Indian Legislature in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention it should be made an aggravation of the offence 
of the offer, delivery, sale or distribution of obscene matters or things, 
if such is made to persons of either sex below a certain age.” 

The motion was alopted. 


On March 12th a message was read that the Assembly had negatived 
the Tolls bill. On this Mr. Raza Ali wanted to know the procedure 
the Upper House should adopt. Sir Muhammad Shafi explaining the law 
said that the bill was dead ‘the moment the other House refused to take 
it into consideration. There was as one way out of it, that is, to vie | 
i a new bill. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh’s resolution moved on the 10th that proper 
encouragement be given to the Sugar Industry in India by providing large 
fields for Sugar-cane production was next taken into consideration. _Goyt. 
opposed the motion on the usual ground of lack of funds, but was sympathetic 
if a Sugar Committeee was asked for, as Govt. was always prepared to 
spend money on committees rather than on any industry of the country. 
There was a heated debate over the matter. Mr. Sethna wanted Rs. 20 
lakhs every year for 3 years. Mr. Natesan wanted only additional funds 
for the extension of research on the subject, as this was the nearest 
approach to what Govt. had in mind. Mr. Natesan’s motion was accepted. 


The two other resolutions on the agenda were one by Mr. -Jogendra 


ie 
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Singh for the deletion of the ratio of two shillings to a rupee from 
statute book, and the other by Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari for transter 
to Governors in the Provinces asting with the Ministers of all transfer- 
red subjects. with the exception of law and order, police, administration 
of justice and European and Anglo-Indian education. 

The authors of both these motions intimated that they did not 
desire to move them and the Council then adjourned till tha next day. 
Sea Customs and Tariff Act Amended. 

On March 13th Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretary, moved for the 
consideration of the Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act in order to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission, that in the interests of 
Indian industries, Customs duties should be generally leviable on goods 
belonging to the Government, and the Bill should come into force on 
ist April. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Council passed a Bill to amend the Tariff Act enabling 
the Government to levy Customs duties on articles imported or exported 
by land from or to any territory outside British India. 

On March 18th Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari asked a series of questions 
relating to the new Legislative rules published in the Gazette of the 15th. 
These questions were more or less the same as those put by Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers were given by Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith (sea p. 209). 

The Secretary then announced that the Governor-General had given 
his assent to the Cotton Cess Amendment Act, the Cantonment Act, 
the Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Revenue Act and 
the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ley then moved recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Council that he should not ratify the draft Convention concsrning 
the use of White Lead painting adopted by the third session of the 
International Labor Conference held at Geneva in 1921. It was adopted. 

On March 19th when the Council reassembled a message was read from 
the Governor-General that as the Assembly had refused leave to introduce 
the Finance Bill in the recommended form the previous day, he had 
under powers given to him under the Reforms Act certified the bill 
as essential and recommended to the Council of State to pass the Bill. 
It was to be taken up on the 24th March. | 

Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN -then moved that the Government should take: 
effective steps to prevent the repeated attempts of the Union Government 
of South Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian 
community, similar to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
proposed measure constitutes a violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
of 1914,. and would damage Indian interests irretrievably, besides 
endangering the solidarity of the Empire. 

Sir B. N. Sarma trotted out the usual platitudes on behali of Govt. 
‘We in India,’ he said complacently, “would do nothing but. appeal 
to the generous instincts of the Kuropean community. +++... no spaeches 
should be made here exhibiting feelings antagonistic to the securing of 
justice and fairplay”’ ! 
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The Rt. Hon. V.S. SRINIVASA SASTRI in supporting the resolution, 
made a strongly-worded speech. He said that Sir Narasimha Sarma 
has asked them here not to show bitterness of feeling towards the 
South African Government and that the Government of India was doing 
its best with the support of His Majestys Government. What had 
His Majesty's Government done except to put in a mild word of 
remonstrance here and there at the unreasonable way of the South 
African democracy, as Sir Narasimha Sarma called it, but which 
actually was the narrowest oligarchy going in the world? The British 
Government, having itself been a party to the violation of the spirit 
of the Resolution of 1921 in regard to Kenya, was now appealing 
to the good sense of the South African oligarchy, and the appeal 
was therefore bound to fall miserably flat. ‘Bhe British Government 
had also permitted the Governments of the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika to discriminate against Indians, and yet Sir Narasimha Sarma 
scowled at their showing bitterness of feeling. Sir Narasimha Sarma, 
echoing with the new-born enthusiasm derived from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
had asked Indians to believe that the heart of South Africa was. stil] 
sound, but Mrs. Naidu had. taken care to say that while the moral 
heart of South Africa seemed to be sound, the political heart of South 
Africa was corrupt to the core. Sir Narasimha Sarma was still hoping 
to get round Gen. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuts, 
for in 191], 1914, 1917, and again in 1918, Gen. Smuts had promised 
that nothing would be done to damage the influence of Indians domi- 
ciled in South Africa, but these promises had. been scattered to the 
winds. So long as the Government of India believed in the use of 
old methods of remonstrance and diplomatic representations. and  digni- 
fied protests, they would only meet. with bitter disappointment. The 
influence of Gen. Smuts was spreading to other Colonies, and the 
Government of India must protect the Indians in those Colonies from 
Boer views. The problem in South Africa was beset with so many 
difficulties that the weapons used hitherto, and to which Sir Narasimha 
Sarma clung with such pathetic simplicity, would not do. Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan had suggested that some effective means must be found, 
“I know he cannot use his bullet, which he once recommended in 
this Council. (Laughter). I have come to the conclusion that there 
might be some awakening of British consciousness, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some occa- 
sion in the future the Governor-General in Council should say to the 
listening world that it is impossible for them as representatives of His 
Majesty's Government, if even his Dominions were unable to protect 
the just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, when a state- 
ment of that kind could be made, the Governor-General and his Coun- 
cillors of the day should resign their offices, because they could not 
protect their subjects from the insults of another class of His Majesty’s 
subjects. When that step is taken, I think something will be done 
which will touch the consciousness of the British Nation. Until some- 
thing in the nature of a political explosion takes place and crisis is 
reached, the British Nation will remain deaf and blind. I have not 
asked anybody to resign now. Between the extreme limit of the beg- 
ging line we have taken and the beginning of the bullet line, there is 
a large margin of high-minded and responsible statesmanship, which we 
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have got to traverse, and we hope that God _ willing, the interests ot 
the British Empire will still be maintained while we are traversing that 
margin.” 

After Mr. Sastri Sir Maneckjee rose and expressed his horror of 
such loose statements and destructive criticisms as Mr. Sastri’s. 
Such expressions were a positive dis-service to the Empire. This disservice 
was however repeated by other Indian members of the House, and 
before the discussion concluded the House adjourned till the next day. 


Next day, March 20th, the debate on South Africa was resumed, 
Mr. RAZA ALI referred to the speech of Mr. Sastri and said that that 


speech gave a correct expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-minded person, not even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
objection to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when they could not protect Indians from 
insults offered by another class of His Majesty's subjects. Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousness when he deprecated 
Mr. Sastri’s suggestion. Mr. Raza Ali referred to the Colonies Com- 
mittee and its composition. He asked why, when the Government of 
India had taken the services of an English official like Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, they had omitted to take some non-official Indians who had 
been in close touch with South Africans. 


Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFT said that he did not believe that Mr. Sastri’s 
expression of opinion represented even the Madras spirit. At any rate, 
it did not represent the Punjab spirit. Assuming, for arguments sake, 
that the Government of India had failed to make an effective impression 
in order to achieve the desired object, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Viceroy and the Members of the Executive Council, who are trustees of 
of Indian interests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and despair? “I, for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 
imagination of some people, the Government failed in ther efforts. I 
regard it as my duty and the duty of the Government of India, even if 
there is a failure, that we should proceed in our advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our countrymen; and have we failed 
miserably, as it is stated? The very fact of the appointment of the 
Colonies Committee, which will have the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and will receive instructions from the Government of 
India, is a great gain. The Comimittee will achieve, if not all the success 
we desire, at least reasonable success, and bring relief to our countymen. 
So, pacifism will not do. It is optimism which is the soul of political 
strength, and Iam one of those who believe that, where one’s cause is 
just and righteous, there is no ground whatever to be down-hearted. 
The cause of truth and righteousness must triumph in the end.” 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA in summing up the debate made a 
long speech in vindication of the Government’s position. He emphasised 
that the Government of India had not followed a mendicant policy and would 
not pursue a mendicant policy in respect of any Government, much less in 
Tespect of that of South Africa. His Majesty's Government were perfectly 
in accord with the policy enunciated by the Government of India in regard 
to South Africa. This fact was testified to by the speech of Lord Peel 
who stated at the Imperial Conference that as the Government of India 
appreciated the difficulties of the South African Government, the latter 
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must also retain a vivid consciousness of the difficulties of the Government 
of India, and General Smuts could not have paid a greater compliment to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intransigent attitude. 
The Government of India, Sir Narasimha Sarma assured, had not deviated 
one inch from the policy of protecting His Majesty’s Indian subjects. What 
ever might be the position at present in South Africa or elsewhere, India 
must remember that the constitution of the Imperial Commonwealth was 
of so fluid a character that she must take into account the difficulties of 
His Majesty's Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind. The Union Government could not be absolved from the blame 
attaching to it by departure from the spirit of the promise made in 1914 
and from the policy pursued by His Majesty's Government when Self- 
Government was conferred upon South Africa. As regards the suggestion 
of repatriation of Indians, Sir Narasintha Sarma did not want to say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to drive the 
Indians out. Butif any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the conditions of repatriation as 
comfortable as possible. As regards Mr. Sastzri’s suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India must resign in the event of an adverse decision on the Class 
Areas Bill, Sir Narasimha Sarma said: “I am not surprised at it. I am 
not grieved either. Speaking personally, when the Kenya decision was 
announced, I was very uncomfortable. Indeed, as a matter of fact, when 
I was asked to take over charge, I knew I was going in for trouble. 
But on the whole I feel now that I did the right thing in resisting 
the temptation and in resisting the call, because I feel that I have been 
of some use to my country by coutinuing to remain in office.’ 

‘I assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has to realise the difficulties of-His Majesty's Government and cheer- 
fully submit to its decisions, and so far His Majesty's Government had 
not told us that we were in the wrong in the matter of our asking 
the South African Government to alter their policy.’ 


Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari: What about the suggestion of adding 
one or two Indians to the Colonies Committee and asking the Com- 
mittee to tackle the South African question also? 


Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- 
marily intended to deal with Kenya, and incidentally, with the question 
of Fiji. Whether the South African question should be brought within 
their scope of negotiations is a different matter. Concluding, he 
said that there was absolutely no _ difference of opinion between the 
Government of India andthe people of India on this question. Lord 
Reading had done and was doing his best and no further gesture 
was needed from him as suggested in certain quarters. The example 
which he set in regard to the Kenya decision and other matters showed 
that he would put up every fight that it was open to constitutional 
representatives of His Majesty to make in order to protect the rights 
of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. (Applause). 


The resolution of Mr. Natesan was carried without division. The 
Council then adjourned till Monday, the 24th. 
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The Finance Bill 


On March 24th, the Finance Bill with the Governor-General’s recom- 
merdation came up for consideration in the Council of State. The galleries 
were full with visitors, including a few members of the Legislative 


Assembly, 

Mr. Mc WATTERS, Finance Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill te taken into consideration, gave a brief history of its experience 
in the lower House, and the consequent certification by the Governor: 
General. This recommended Bill row provided just sufficient funds to 
enable the Administration being carried on and to provide also for 
balancing the budget. Government believed that the salt tax at a rate 
higher than Re. 1-4 was not actually required to talance the budget, 
ard so they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect 
of this was that they could not make any reduction in Provincial 
Contributions during the present year, and that next year’ they would 
have to make up something like Rs. 21,600,000 hefore they could 
alrive at a stage when they could help the Provincial Governments by 
providing furds for the nation-building departments. As regards the 
duty on splints, Mr. Me Watters pointed out that unless this was passed, 
a greater pait of the revenue from impoited matches would disappear 
in the course of a few months. At the same time it helped the indige- 
nous manufacturers of this material. He then referred to the amendments in 
the oider paper in the names of Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikar. 
The former wanted to reduce the postal rates to the old level of 
quatter anna per post card and half an anna per envelope, and also 
to reduce the rate on book-post sample packets, Mr. Karandikar’s 
amendment was for an alteration in Income-tax rates in respect of 
Hindu undivided families and registered firms. The effect of the 
amendments to reduce postal rates would be, said the Finance Secretary, 
that there would be a loss in revenue of no less than 60 lakhs. 
As regards the reduction in the rates of book-post and packets, the 
Finance Secretary informed the House that the Government were 
themselves examining the question,. and hoped that there might be 
some case for reducing ‘the present rates. It was quite unnecessary, 
therefore, to amerd the Finance Bill at this stage. The rates fixed 
in the schedule were the maximum rates, and it was within the 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it was felt 
necessary. The Finance Secretary then pointed out the misapprehension 
urder which the other amendments were framed. Concluding, he said : 


“Tt is true that this is a recommended bill, and even if the amend- 


mets are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they become law, 
but it dose mean that if the amendments are passed, then the House 
refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach the great- 
est impoitarice to the uranimous vote of the House in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the privilege of sharing the great responsibility of 


the Government, -Your support will mean that you want the constitu- 
tioial progress of this country to be orderly and that you refuse your 


concurrence to the dangerous theory that political progress can be 
facilitated by irresponsible and obstructive tactics”. 
s 
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Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN wis the first member te speak on the Finance 
Bill. He regretted that the Salt-tax had been redueed when living had 
considerably cheapened. He condemned the obstructive tactics of the 
Swarajists, and maintaned that the refusal of supplies was an impossibility 
since the Government must be carried on. 

The Right Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa SASTRI said that he was quite willing 
on his part to respond whole-heartedly to the Finance Secretary's appeal for 
unanimous support. He was one of those who thought that with a few 
amendments, the demand for constitutional advance made in the Legislative 
Assembly was one which should have been supported by every lover of 
ordered progress. Ii such a demand had been made in this House, he 
would have gladly supported it. What he would have asked would have 
been complete autonomy in the Provinces, combined with responsibility in 
the Central Government, except as regards the defence of the country, and 
Foreign and Political Departments. But in respect of that demand in the 
Assembly, Government had adopted a non possumus attitude. His vote 
should not, therefore, be interpreted as meaning that he was in favour 
of constitutional advance by slow and numerous stages. It meant that 
he was not willing at this moment to hamper the operations of the 
Government to the extent that the refusal of supplies would hamper them. 

Sir Devaprasad SARVADHIKARI referred, at the outset, to the amend- 
ments which he had intended to move for reducing the price of postcards, ete. 
He maintained that the moving of these small amendments would not affect 
the unanimity with which they were going to adopt the Finance Bill, nor 
would the working of the Government be jeopardised. The figures given 
to the Council as regnrds the ventral revenues were not complete. He had 
still a suspicion that the Government had with them something like three 
crores from Railways, which they could now utilise in not only reducing 
the postal rates, but also affording relief to the Provinces. He joined in 
the demand for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, and asked what 
protection was given to the match industry ? The unrest in the country was 
tremerdous. Every Provincial Legislature was bent on: rejecting -the 
Budget, being dissatisfied with the position in the country. In the Central 
Legislature also, the wave was sweeping, and the demand had been put 
forward for an urgent revision of the Constitution. There was nothing 
in the Budget to show that there -would be some Commission, as was the 
case last year in connection with the Lee Commission. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN accepted the Firance Bill but under protest. He 
was sory that Madras had been denied even tardy justice as regards 
contributions. It was action lke this that forced some members to adopt 
policies they were hitherto not accustomed to witness. On behalf of 
Madras, he urged the Finance Member to come next year with justice. 
Mr. Natesan characterised Lord Reading’s Certification as a blunder, 
and hoped that the Government would profit by this episode and not 
attempt hereafter to flout public opinion in regard to Constitutional advance. 
He asked the Govertment not to scatter their friends and swell the 
ranks of their enemies. 

After some other members had spoken the motion for the considera- 
tion of the Bill was passed, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyenyar’s being tho 
only dissentient voice. ‘The bill was then taken clause by clause and 


alter the third clause was passed the Council adjourned to meet again 
on the next day. 
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On March 25th, the last stage of the Vinance Bill was reached. 
Mr. Raza Ali wanted a ruling. by the President whether, in view 
of the fact that it was a Bill recommended by the Governor-General, 
it was open to any member of the House to move an amendment 
and pass it, if necessary, and what effect it would have, if so done. 

The President pointed out that it was open to the House to 
move and pass amendments although it was perfectly true chat if the 
Governor-General exercised his powers of signing the Bill, the amend- 
ments would have no effect. But, at the same time it was open to 
His Excellency, if he so desired, to withdraw the recommended bill 
at any moment and reintroduce a Bill with the amendments made © by 
the Council of State. So the power of moving amendments was not 
useless. There was nothing whatever to. prevent the House from 
dealing with the recommended Bill in the same way as any other Bill. 
Indeed, under the new rules it was quite open for the House +to 
move amendments. 

The first three clauses of the Bill having been disposed of the day 
before the remaining clauses and schedules to the Bill were passed 


without much discussion. 

Mr. MecWatters then moved that the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mr. Raza Ali occupied the Council for forty minutes. 
In traversing the grounds, ‘political as well as financial, he characterised 
the Swarajist action in the Assembly as a great blunder calculated to 
retard India’s progress. This blunder could not have been committed 
in a calmer moment. The attitude of the Government on the question 
of the Reforms could not be called as wholly unsatisfactory.. Indeed, Lord 
Olivier's speech was conciliatory, but the feeling of discontent and 
dissatisfaction still. existed; and Mr. Raja Ali hoped that when Sir 
Alexander Muddiman entered the Home Department, he would help to 
bring about better relations between the Government and the people. 


After a few more speeches the Finance Bill was passed without 
any amendment. | 
The Income Tax Bill. 


Mr. McWATTERS then moved for the consideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to amend the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922, for the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which was neither a Company, nor a firm, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
McWatters informed the House that the Government would consider 
as a separate case on its merits the question whether provident funds. 
of private Companies should. be exempted from Income Tax or not; 
axd if so to what extent. | “f 

Sir. Devaprasad Sarvadhikari thanked the Government for this 
assurance. The Bill was then considered and passed without amendment. 


The Council then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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Council Opened 


The Central Provinces Legislative Council opened on January 15th amidst 


lively scenes. 
of attraction. 
were Pardit Motilal Nehru, 


Foity one Swarajists mostly clad in Kheddar were the centre 
The galleries were packed with numerous visitors among whom 
Doctor. 


Te; Bahadur Sapru ard_ others. 


All members having taken oaths of allegiarce, the President, Hon. Sir G. 
M. Chitnavis, made a short opening speech wherein he requested all members 


to use all their talents 


and opportunities to serve their country and 


hoped that the Council would lay the fourdation of the future Indian 


Parliament. 
ing the President for 


Doctor Moonji, the leader of the Swarajisit Party, while thank- 
congratulations 


ard welcome, made a brief but 
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very forceful speesh which was very much appreciated by th: whole 
House and the spectators who cheered him when hea resumed his seat. 
Doctor Moonji said: “I have noted your remarks about making the 
present Govt. popular. | assure you on behalf of my party that we 
have been doing and we shall do our utmost in future to really po- 
pularise the Government at ‘the earliest possible date and to make it 
a success in the sense in which Government of any indepandent nation ot 
of the world can -be.” 

Aiter this H. E. the Governor ascompanied by the Judges and other 
officials came in procession and read his short opening spzech in the course 
of which he said: 

In making the appointment of ministers, he was fac:d with a situation 
that no.m2mb:r of the majority party was prepared to-tak» ofis>, Tasy thus refused 
to accept the responsibility of their position, Som: mmbers classsd as lod2p2ndents 
were also not prepared to acceps offic Tae spere of selection was thus narrowed. 
Appointments have b:en made after careful consideration and with a fall sens: of 
responsibility for the future Government of the Province», ; 

The financial position has substantially improved and they seemed to have 
reached a turning point in the series of deficits whica had crippled so seriously 
the activities of the Government during the pist three years, Tae budget estimave 
of the current year ancicipated au exc’ss exp2ndituce of 15 lakis over revenu2 and the 
latest revised estimate. showed balanced budget, 

Concluding the {Governor said: ‘A heavy responsibility rests on you, for it is 
upon your work that the future advancement towards full responsible Governm:nt 
will largely depend, and I sine»rely hop2 that all will work whole-heartedly with 
the Government towards this common goa!, Whatever the future may b2, the King 
Emperor’s Government must b2 carried on and [ app2al. to all m-mb>rs to place 
the progress and welfare of tke Provinc> bfore party considerasioas,’ 

On Jan. 16th. the Council first met for official business. There were 
5 officials bills which were all postponed for consideration or circulation. 


The Hon. Mr. Chitnavis, Minister of Education, moved that the Central 
Provinces Primary Education Amendment Bill be taken into consideration at 
once. Dr. Moonje opposing said that a grave constitutional crisis had 
arisen in this province. H. E. the Governor on his own admission had 
appointed two Ministers who did not command ths confidence of the 
House. He said that the Governor had no such power and his action 
was a constitutional error. 

The President pointed out that this question would be decided 
when the No-Confidence motion was discussed but as long as the Ministers 
were there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moonjee then moved in the form of an amendment that the 
introduction of the Bill bo postponed. It was, however, pointed out 
that the amendment was a direct negative and could not be moved. 


‘After some discussion the President asked for time to consider the matter 


and promised to give his ruling later. : 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen then moved that the Central Provinces 
Settlement Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. E. P. Pande 
(Independent) moved that the consideration of the Bill be postponed till 
the August session.as the Bill was a very contentious measure and con- 
tained provisions on which there were serious differences of opinion. 
The Hon. Mr. Standen said that there was no necessity for circulating 
the Bill again as it had already been done. He was not prepared to with- 


draw the motion. . 
S 


wi 
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The President pointed out that the only method of postponing a 
further consideration of the Bill was for the House to vote against the 
motion. No amendment could be allowed. 

After further discussion, the Hon. Mr. Starden agreed in deference to 
the opinion of the House to circulate the Bill again for opinion ard 
this permission was unanimously accorded by the House. 

After lunch the consideration of the Primary Fducation Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Kanitkar of Berar moved that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed until the March session. On the President allowing it, Mr. 
Kanitkar's motion was carried. 

Modak Smoking Bill. . 

The Hon. Mr. Chitnavis, Minister. of Excise) introduced the C. P. 
Modak Smoking Bill and explained its* objects. | 

Dr. Moonjee objected to its introduction on constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Kanitkar again moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

The Minister accepted it and the House accorded permission. 


Weights and Measures and Cattle Trespass Bills 


The Hon. Syed Hifazat Ali, Minister of Local Self-Government, 
introduced the C. P. Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill. ; 

A Swarajist member moved that the Bill be re-circulated, and the 
same Minister again introduced the Cattle Trespass Amendment Bill 
which was also postponed. All the five Government Bills were posts, 
poned and the whole business was over before 2 p. m. . 


This concluded the Government business, for which two days were 
allotted. The Council then took up. non-official business. | 


Non-official Resolutions 


There were in all nine ron-official resolutions, two of which stood 
in the name of Mr. Kirde (Liberal) and were allotted to be taken up 
next day. There was one resolution in the name of Mr. Syed Hifazat 
Ali which was given notice of before he became a Minister. The Hon. 
member desired to withdraw his motion, but the House refused leave. 
The President promised to give a ruling in the matter next day. The 
remaining six resolutions which stood in the name of the Swarajists 
were withdrawn. 


Mr. V. B. Kekre, nominated member for Mandla, moved a resolu- 
tion recommending to Government to confer on the Mandla district the 
right to elect its member to the Provincial Legislative. Council. The 
Hon. Mr. Standen opposed the resolution on the ground that Mandla 
district was the most backward in the province. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. The Swarajist mem- 
bers did not take part in the debate but solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution. ei 

Mr. Kirde (Liberal) moved a resolution in connection with road 
levelling. Syed Hifazatali, Minister of Local Self-Government opposed it. 
The resolution was carried, the Swarajists supporting it. : 

Arother resolution was moved by the same member to take steps 
to improve sanitation in rural areas. This was opposed by Government 
and withdrawn. The Council then adjourned till the 1&th when the 
“ no-confidence’ motion was to be discussed. 


es 
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The NoConfidence’ Motion 
NAGPUR—18TH JANUARY 1924 


In the C. P. Legislative Council on January 18th, the President having 
announced that though the ‘Non-confidence’ resolution was received late he 
was willing to waive rules and allow it for discussion, Mr. RAGHA- 


BENDRA RAO said :— 


Hon‘b'e Sir,—l rise to move ‘That a formal address be moved to Hie 
Excellency the Governor submitting that the Hon’ble Ministers do not enjoy the 
confidence of the Council and he be phased to dismiss them forthwith,” 


Jn doing so Mr. Rao wanted first to clear some misunderstanding. The motion 
was not intended to cast any reflection on His Excellency the Governor personally 
in respect of the decision ne had taken in appointing the Ministers, Nor was it 
intended as a censute on the reserved wing of the Government, Equally in uomis- 
takable terms, Mr. Rao said, nothing is intended against the Hon, the Ministers 
personally. After refering to the unprecedented character of the motion in the annals 
of Legislative Councils of this country, Mr. Rao said .— 


AN UNPRECEDENTED MOTION 


Sir, before I come directly to the matter in issue [ will remind the hon’ble 
members of the development that hae taken place in the constitutional history of | 
this country during the past few years. The Government of India Act of 1919 is, 
political opinions on its merits apart,. a distinct phase in the relations that 
govern this country with the British Parliament. By virtue of that Act the main 
spting of authority in the provincial sphere of government has shifted from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words, Government through 


+ agents of British Parliament has ben substituted by Government through 
e 


Tepresentatives of the people. Tais responsibiilty for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field, according to the Parliamentary Report, is fixed 
beyond the possibility of doubt on the Ministers and the majorities in the 
provincial legislatures that support them. 

In the result, the British Parliament having framed a .constitution, delegated, if 
not abdicated, its authority to the electorates and constituted a Governor as it were 
the cus‘odiaa of the purity and integrity of that conetitution. Therefore it follows that 
although the Ministers seek their appointments through a statutory act of the 
Governor under certain: limitations, the retention of their offices is solely dependent 
apon the confidence and approbation of the electorate as reflected in the legislature. 
The question that is before this House for determination is when under the 
constitution a Governor having once exercised his statutory authority in appointing 
Ministers, is it or is it mot open for the legislature to remove them if they do 
not enjoy the confidence of the majority party and other minority parties taken 
together ? 


Sir, for the direct object that my motion has in view, I will confine myself 
to that dictum and will request every Hon’ble member in this House to be 
influenced by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 


There are other constitutional and political considerations that may be necessary 
to focus by each of the different groups of political thought in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in the decision to which | want the House 
to afrive. : 


Having stated the position on which I take my stand, I will ask the Hon 
members of this House to bear with mefora while in taking stock of the situation and 
aoply the realities as they present themselves to us in solving a constitutional issue of 
no mean difficulty. 


His Excellency the Governor in discharging his responsibilities dissolved the 
Legislative Council on the expiry of its term, and very rightly held the elec- 
tions. Without worrying the Hon'ble members with the mass of uninteresting 


Getails, I would at once state that out of 54 elected seats that were thrown open 
@ large majority of them were captured by the Swarajya Party, and except for a 
few special constituencies, there are hardly any seats left in the general coneti- 


tuencies to which other than Swarajists have been successfully returned, That being 
32 | 
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the position, it is said that His Excellency the Governor. sent for the leader of — 
one of the 3 Swarajya Parties constituted on territorial basis and offered him one 
of the 2 Ministerships,. although it is not stated if it was then contemplated to 
offer the other Ministry also to @ person not belonging to the Swarajya Party. : 
The leader of the Swarajya Party very appropriately refused to accept t ‘offer of < 4 ‘ 
the job avd as a result ‘thereof we bave now before us 2 estimable gentlemen who . 
have thought it fit without reference to majority and minority os es to accept 
the moial and constitutional responsibility of running the Transferred Departments, 

on behalf of the electorate and the Legislature. That is the position in a nut- 
shell. It is, therefore, very pertinent for every one of the Hon’ble members in this 
House to ask the Hon’ble Ministers to show their credentials and tell us in a 
convincing manner their justification for acting in the manner they have done, 
They must -state to us the numerical strength behind their Ministeries, They must ~ 
tell us their political complexion, We have a right to. demand from them their 
policy and future course of conduct. My surprise, Hon.. Sir, is not that His 
Excellency has offered the two offices to the two elected members of two different 
aad conflicting political opinions in this House, but that they should have accep- — 
ted the offices without calculating and consulting the controlling factors that are 
now asserting their unquestioned right of removing them, 
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Rerorms & PowreRk OF ELECTORATE _ ; 


As I told you before, and I repeat: it again, the fundamental basis of 
Diarchy isthe transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 
Parliament to Indian Electorates and their representatives in the Legislature, and 
@ person who accepts the responsibility of running the administration must be 
aware of this power, and the undisputed fact that the authority with which he is 
invested as -Minister springs from the electorate. If the electorate and the | legisla- 
ture do not wish to avail themselves of the services volunteered by this patriotic 4 
gentlemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate their justification . 


in taking upon themselves the self-imposed but none-the-less onerous responsibility | A 
of carrying on. the Executive Governmert in relation to the Transterred Departments. "i . 
If the legislature refuses to exercise its function of controlling the administration Ye 
assigned to it, the responsibility .in relation to that part of the Government devol- ok es 
ves, if it devolves at all, on His Excellency the Governor as the delegate of the = © 
King’s Executive Government, but under no circumstances on him as the constitu- Te 
tional head of the Provincial Government.in relation to the transferred side. If | . Pes 


the: Hon’ble members follow me so far they will. not. have much difficulty in 
appreciating the point .that I wish to emphasise before this House, | 


THE. [IssUE ON WHICH ELECTIONS FOUGHT 


Again, it has to be remembered that tne elections in this as in other ee 
provinces have been fought not on the manner and method of working the Go- te 
vernment of India Act in its application to the Provincial sphere of Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilizing the constitutional power that it confers on 
the electorate fur the more comprehensive issue of re-adjusting the political a 
constitutional ties that bind this country with the British Parliament. In sending ~~ be, 
the majority of the Hon’ble members to this House the electorate have clearly =, 
definitely mandated them to ignore the ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy may = 
offer in its very limited scope and repudiate their readiness to further any flimsy Pes - 
structure that may be imposed by globe-trotting doctrinaires. The attitude of the — 
british Parliament is clearly embodied in the preamble to the Government of India Act. 


°s 
THE LAST COUNLIL AND ITS UNREPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER a & 


Hon’ble Sir, ever since the 19th of December 1919, when this Act was passed by the 
British Parliament, the people of India with ome voice have been trying to con- 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Act, 
Those of the Hon’ble members who remember the history of the Indian National 
Congress which held tts sitting at Amritsar must be aware of the authoritative 
opinions that were expressed on these Reforms, The Congress: said that constitu- 
tional advance made was unsatisfactory, disappointing, inadequate and unacceptable, . 
Thus the cry of 3800 millions of people bas been going from one end of the 
country to the other for the last four years. During the time of the first election, . 
as Hon’ble members are aware, the country refused to avail itself of the Reforms . 
with the result that the people who sought elections and cameinto the Legislative — 


. 


: * 
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@ouncils were not the respresentatives of the electoratd in any real sense of the term, 
Well,. after three years, we find the electorate, to whom the responsibility under 
the law was given, have preferred to choose their representatives to ‘the council 
tor.some definite purpose. The avowed object of the electurate is not to further 
ca; the object that the act has in view but to so utilize it as will confer upon 
us ‘the wundisputable right ot determining a stable constitution as will be com- 


ae patible with national aspirations of the country, We are, therefore, within 
a eur constitutional right in demanding the immediate removal of the Ministers, 
. ic is a moral and constitutional obligation that is imposed upon us to ask the 
ae Ministers to resign, and we shall spare no’ methods to compel them to do so, By 
. . —-wirtue of our pledge we may not accept the office, but because of the position 


taken by us, no one, 1 hope, can maintain that it takes away vur constitutional 
right of exercising our legitimate vote of dismissing any person who, on our 
behalf and in our name, waits to exercise the right of governing the transferred 
subjects under a Government, If we do not avail ourselves of this right, it is 
perfectly open to us to prevent any one also from exercising that right in our 
behalf, It is with this. view, Sir, that 1 am submitting this motion for considera- 

* tion of the House. It: is the only correct position that we can consistently 
take, and which, i maintain, is in conformity with the highest traditions of 
every conceivable parliamentary practice. 


K1nq’s GOVERNMENT & GOVBRNMENT IN PEOPLE’S NAME 


Now Sir, the justifications that have been put forward for selecting ‘the 
Ministers are two. It has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majority party, and because they refused, it was offered to some independent 
members of the House. But, so far as we know, His Excellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to communica'e to us who those independent gentlemen were. That 
being so we have before us two gentlemen who have taken the _ responsibility of 
administering the transferred departments because His Excellency has asked them 
oe . to oblige his Government (Jaughter) and carry on the King’s Government, f 

-—s & now that the King’s Government is to be carried on. King’s Government has been carried 
a onin this country for the last 150 years. In the Central Provinces, the King’s 
Government has been carried on ever since Maharattas were unjustly deprived of 
their power. King’s Government had been carried on in this province during the semi- 
military autocracy of Sir Richard Temple. It was also carried on under the benevolent 
despotism of Sir Antony Macdoncll. In more recent decades, King’s Government 
was carried on under the unquestioned. civil autocracy of Sir Reginald ‘Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one irom this Huuse to carry on the King's Government. 
But it is perfectly open to us to tell to any one not to carry it in our name. 
‘. We desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 
Pa: accord our sanction to it so far asit restson our responsibility, His Majesty’s 
. es Government, I have no doubt, will be carried in the future,.as it has been prior 
“as Bet Mo the Dyarchian era, if there are determined servants of the Crown bent upon 

tatrying it on inspite of the co-operation of the people of this. province, It is 

often emphasised and it is likely to be emphasised again. that the Governor has 
_. appointed the ministers because there were no other. people willing to take up 
hat office. But 1 reiterate’ and empbasise . my point that the King's Government 


~~ s may be carried on, but let it be carried without the sanction of the legielature, 
_ ss We say that the Ministers are not our ral representatives in the Government, 
tes = uch less of the electorate. We believe that this form of Govt, is not suitable to us, and. 
aad ‘we do not want to give any opportunity to any one to’carry that form’ of Govern- 


sae ment with a mistaken notion that he is carrying on in the name of the legisla- 
ture, Let not people outside believe that we have lent our support to this form 
of Government, 

It might be pertinently asked of me to suggest the course to those responsible 
for the good Government of the province. It is not for meto suggest what course 
er method should be adopted. I know the Government of India Act amply provides 

= for carrying on the King’s Government. If ever my advice is sought. I shall tell them 
that there are provisions in the Government of India‘ Act to carry on tke Govern- 
ment by other provisions of the Statute, but under no circumstances by virtue of 
the provisions which are applicable to the Governor’s Province and through the’ 
Ministers. That is cur distinct ‘and clear position, I have for the time being 
j _ passed over all the other dominating factors and have simply emphasised on the 
constitutional aspect of the question, and recommended to His Excellency the 
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Governor to pull down the Ministry or to dismiss them if they do not follow the 
accepted plinciples of constitutional conventions, That being the case I press the 


motion for the consideration of the House, F 


APPEAL To MINISTERS & THEIR SUPPORTERS, 


Sir, | know there are some schools of thought in this House which may not 
probably share the opinions which we share, To them I appeal to seriously think 
the wrong they are committing in supporting the Ministers, Are they not killing 
the fundamental principles on which representative and responsible government is 
based ? Can they conceive a system of Government, much less a constitutional form 
of Government, wherein two Ministers are foisted on the legislative Council, and those 
Ministers are prepared to carry on the Government witbout the consent and concurrence 
of the legislature? I know there are some Hon, members in this House who believe 
in diarchy and who seem to think that they should be able to take any form of 
Government tbat is imposed upon this country. IL know. some of them are still 
auxious to work out this form of Government. But I ask them, have they 
accepted or not responsible government as an ideal at last? J hope there is not 
one Hon'ble member who does not subscrike to this doctrine. If they accept this 
aspect 1 ask them to answer if that is the Way to attain that goal? Are they not 
killing the very conception of rvsponsible government either by accepting or support- 
log these Ministries ? 

Most of the-Hon’ble members can recall constitutional reforms and the manner 
they were urgec by provincial governments, The Governors of the five provinces had 
suggested a scheme of Government in which they did not want Ministers out of the 
elected members but out of the members of the House. [ ask my Hon, friends, 
to bring home that. principle and consider what is the system of Government that is 
now being imposed upon them, Is it in any way different? ls it in any way separate ? 
Can.it any way indentify itself from the system of Government that we had before 
diarchy, was introduced? . That being the position, I must ask the MHon’ble 
members, particularly my friends of the Liberal Party, if it is constitutional for the 
Ministers to accept. office against the will of the legislature? I understand that the 
senior Minister is a shining light of that worn-out and discredited creed known as 
Indian Liberalism (Laugbter). 1 ask him, is it consistent and in consonance with 
the principles of the liberalism of Ranade, Mehta and Gokhale which® liberals have 
been so long exploiting? May I ask him if he bas the mcral support of the Liberal 
Party behind him in accepting. this office? What is his future programme? How 
does he justify his action? It would be unfair for me to demand any explanation 
from His Excellency to justity his choice of Ministers. Under Responsible Govern- 
ment, it is the Ministers that ought to assume responsibility for the actions 
of the Governor. I hope, instead of being His Excellency’s shield, they will not 
make him their shield and wil! not retreat under the protecting cover of the Hon’ble 
the Revenue Member and the Home Member. (laughter). Is it:on the support of official 
subordinates who. are sitting behind them that the Hon. the Ministers propose to 
lay deep the foundations of Responsible Government ? (Cheers). 


As regards the Junior Minister, I know his position is of a different nature. His 
appointment has been made by ignoring the majority party. 


In conclusion, he commended the resolution to the House. 


Mr. G. R, Joshi, Independent, moved an amendment to the effect that the words 
‘request them to resign‘ be substituted in place of the words ‘dismiss them forthwith’ 
Mr, Joshi made it clear that he entizely supported the motion, 


Mr, Rao accepted the amendment, 


THE GOVT. REPLY 


_ Tbe Hon. Mr. B, P. STANDEN opposed the resolution, Mr, Standen dealt with 
the whole constitutional aspect of the question and showed how tbe majority 
party themselves had acted unconstitutionally in bringing forward their resolution. If 
there had been any deflection from constitutional practice on the part of His Excel- 
lency, it had been forced on him by the Swaraj Party. The courage of the Hon’ble 
ministers and their sense of duty in accepting office in citcumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, must evoke the admiration of everybody who wished to see Government 
cafried on in a constitutional manner, The mover of the resolution had based hie 
argument on the statement that the Parliament had delegated to the people of this 
country the responsibility for the Government of the country, That was not so, 
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Parliament had said that in time it proposed to delegate the full responsibility to the 
electorate, but in the meantime it would only delegate a part of the responsibility, 
mamely in the transferred subjects, 

Had the leader of tre Opposition, when be was invited by His Excellency to take: 
up the Ministry, made a condition that His Excellency should accept bis policy with 
regatd to the transterred rubject», he wculd bave been within. his constitutional rights. 
But when he retused : fice because he would not eerve under a diarchy he was uncc ns- 
titational. His acticn was not only unconstitutional but unreasonable, when it wae 
remembered that His Excellency had no power to make the alteration which the 
Swarajists required as a condition of accepting office. 

The speaker then pointed cut varicus means whereby the party ecvld bave worked for 
the attainment of their geal, and pointed out teveral fundamental principles of 
responsible government which th y bad ignored, and eaid if they petsistcd in their 
retolution and if the Ministers resigned, which be hoped they wculd not do, the culy 
course open to the Govertment wuld be to atk the Secretary of State to tranrfer 
the transferred ftubjects to the resitvid departaents, That wculd be a letrog) ade: 
Step. which all those who withed to see the political advancement of India would 
immensely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. CHIINAVIS, Minister for Education, explained bow he was 
forced to accept <ffice against his strong inclizations and the circumstances leading 
to it. The policy of the Swaraj Jarty, he said, was to bring abcut a deadicck 
in the Government. This again forced him to consider his position. It was cbly a 
Keen desire to avoid a fet-back in constitutional prcgress, He ebaréd the view in. 
common with his party that one common object, which all patriotic Indians Lad 
at heart, namely, the attairment of retponsible gcvernment, cculd not be achiend 
by destructive methods. The right policy in has opinion was to try to impr ve 
the present constitution and rot to wreck it. Tbe mover had made it clar that 
if his resoluticn was passed, his party was jrepamd to face the pcssibility of a 
Teversion tothe type of Government which would affcrd the people nct the tmallest 
chance of influencing the policy of Government 11m withp, Had they not kad 
a spell of vnaculterated tureaucratic Government long c«novgh in the patt to give 
them a genuine distaste of it even now? Procecdirg Mr. Chitnavis taid, baving 
accepted cffice with open eyes and in tnujl anticipation of not only want of 
support but actual eolid opposition, he also considered that duty required that he ehculd 
continue there ti]l some one from the majority party was prepared to step into his 
place. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. JOSHI said that the resolution raised issues involving serious 
consequences. An appeal had been made to constitutional practice. That appeal came 
with ill-grace from a party which ignored the very first principles of the constitution. 
Tbe patty which brought a motion of no-conficence must accept cffice. If not, what 
Tight bad they to expect constitutional practice to be followed by Government ? 
He had great faith in the Labour Govt, in England, and atked: was it pludent 
when the Labour Party was coming into power, to \gnoré the advice of men like 
Col. Wedgwood? He also confessed anomalies in the Governor's action, 


At this stage Mr, A. F. NELSON, Chief Sec, to the Govt. used some indecent 
language towards the Swarajists tor which he was called to order, made to withdraw 
his words, and reprimanded by the President, 


DR, MOONJEH’S SPEECH 


Dr. B. S. MOONJEE, the leader of the Swarajists, after banteringly referring 
_ to the sense of decorum of Englishmen like Mr Nelson—an Oxonian—came to the 
constitutional aspect of the matter, and said; 


What [ have understood of the constitution, I place before my hon’ble friends 
on the Government side. What does the Government of India Act, which is what 
forms our present constitution, eay ? What does the Royal Proclamation, which is 
the basis of the constitution, tay ? If you care to see what the Reyal Proclamation 
says, it is this...... “while retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate 
with my officers,’ It is the Royal wish as expressed in the Royal Prociawation, 
that the Ministers shall retain the confidence of the House. The first essential 
therefore in this constitution as expressed by the Royal with in the Royal procla.- 
mation is that only such Ministers should be appointed who have the confidence of the 
House. Next to that comes the Joint Select Committee’s Report, Ithall quote only one 
paragraph. What was the desire of the Parliament ? What was the inspiration which bas 
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given rise to this Govt. of [India Act ? Clause 4 reads thus :—“The Committee are of 
Opinion that the Ministers selected by the Governor to advicehimon the transferred 
subjects should b2 elected members of the Legislative Council, enjoying its confidence 
and capable of leading it.” Now, can anybody here say that the Ministers enjoy 
the confidence of the House? Are the Ministers capable of leading it? 


Are the Ministers, as desired somewhere else, that is, in the Instrument of 
Iustractions, a3 [ an going to readout presently, capable of placing the wishes of 
the people a‘ tae dispysal of the Govt.? Ciause 4 of coe Lostrustions: ‘‘ Nevertheless 
you shall encourage. tha habit of joint deliberation batore yourself or yout Counzillors 
and yout Ministers, in oriee that the experience of your offisial advisers may be 
at the disposal of yout Ministers.” Toat is one part of the basiness, aai the 
second part of the basiaess is: ‘‘And that the kaoowledge of your Ministers as to 
th: wishes of the pople may be at the disposal of your Couacillors.’* 


Now this second point is further elaborated in paragraph 6 of the same Iustruc- 
tions; ‘You shall have due regard to his (Minister’s) relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of, the province as expressed by their 
representatives therein.’ 


I ask anybody here to reply if the Ministers’ position conforms to this. Has 
the basis, on which ths Governm2nt of [ndia Act has b2en constituted, been com- 
plied with in tne present instance? [ am parfectly certain it has not been complied 
with, as has been aimitted very candidly in his speech by the Hon, the Home 
Member Sir M. V. Joshi. I am very thankful to him for bis admission. | am now 
in a position to say, particularly a‘ter [ have heard the speech of my Hon. friend Sir 
M. V_ Joshi, that th2 astion of His Excellency the Governor is not only unconsti- 
tutional but is also illegal, that 18, against the spirit of the law, the Government 
of India Act, This is an assertion I am going to repeat again and [ am just now 
going to prove it. I am much obliged to my Hon. friend for his speech. 


GOVERNORS UNCONSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURE 


My friend has candidly admitted that we, members of the Swaraj arty, “ate within 
the four corners of the constitution”, And at the same time he has admitted on behaif 
of the Govt.—he will correct me if [ am-not quoting him aright—that the ‘ Govt. 
has done a thing which is seemingly unconstitutional. 1 was wondering why the Legal 
Remembrancer, paid so heavily for the purpose, has not placed the legal and the 
constitutional meaning of the Government of ludia Act before tbe House, but instead 
of going to the root of the question and tackling it bas thought tt to carry us 
into the wilderness of history in order to try to show that the responsibility tor 


the present situation was upon the Swaraj Party, when the responsibility, in the sense in 


whick he means it, does not lie on the Swaraj Party, I was wondering why he has not 
gone to the root of the question, and here 1s the explanation which very candidly has come 
out of the mouth of my Hon, friend Sir M.V. J shi, the Home Member, Lam glad he 
belongs to the same race, the same civilisativn, to which [ belong—Indian civilisation, He 
has candidly admitted tbat it was a case of ewergency which was placed betore the Govern- 
ment—emergency caused by us, Swarajists no doubt, We admit it ; we are prepared to take 
all the responsibility for causing that emergeucy. 1am glad that the Hon’ble the Home 
member has admitted that emergency. Ovher Government members also will admit that 1t 
was a case of emergency. Under an emergency, what are the powers of His Excellency 
the Governor? And those powers are given bere—Sub-Sec. 3 of Sec. 52 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. But when I looked into the Government Gazette—what did | find in 
connection with the announcement uf H E. the Governor appointing the Ministers? The 
Government Gazette only says that it is in exercise ot the power conferred by Sec, 52 Sub- 
Sec, 1 of the Government of India Act, that H, E. tbe Governor is pleased to appoint to 
and so to be a Minister of the Local Government. I was expecting to find therein tbat the 
Governor was acting in a case of emergency, but tbere is no such thing. Now the Hon’ble 
the Home member says it was a case of emergency. While H. BE, the Governor says that 
he was acting under normal circumstances, tbat is under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec, 52 of the 
Government of India Act. Then, which hypothesis is correct—the Governor’s or the 
Home Member’s? Am I to explain taking both the hypotheses as correct? I should 
better take the Hon. Sir M. V. Jusbi’s bypothesis first. A case of emergency that 
is contemplat-d under the Act.is only a temporary ore caused by @ vacancy. This 
vacancy was caused because the life of the old Council came to an end, and the 
life of the new Council baz just begun, His Excellency the Governor knows it 
perfectly well as has been already admitted by his address, and he has his knowledge 
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confirmed from theexperience of the last three days’ working of this Council, that 
the Majority in this House does not support the Ministers, and also that the 
majority party i.e, Swarajists’ Party is pledged not to accept office. Therefore this 
emergency, this vacancy, is not an emergent vacancy, is not a temporaty vacancy, 
but is @ vacancy which is a permanent vasancy lasting for the life-time of thie 
Council, Is that the thing contemplated to be remedied under Sub-Sec. 3 of 
Sec. 52 of the Government of India Act according to the views of my Hon. friend 
Sir M. V. Joshi? I do not think my Hon. friend will maintain this position in 
his calmer moments. Then is it the hypothesis of His Excellency the Governor 
that is to be our guide in the matter? His Excellency has been acting, as be has 
told us in the Government Gazette, under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec. 52 of the Govern- 
ment of l[adia Act while appointing the Ministers. Then he was acting under 
normal circumstances, not emergent temporary circumstances, Aud the normal 
circumstances, as [have said a minute before, are those that are indicated by the 
Royal wish in the Royal Proclamation and specified in the Instructions that have 
been given in the Instrument of Instructions to H. E. the Governor and further 
elaborated by the Joint Select Committee’s Report; and the normal circumstances, 
as contemplated by the demand by the Reformed constitution are tbat only such 
Ministers have to be appointed as can command the support of a Majority in the 
Council. Taking both these hypotheses, [ am positive, unless the other side 18 
going to give a right and legal solution of the difficulties that have arisen, I 
think I have a right to assert—having listened to the arguments so far advanced 
from the Government side—that the Governor has not only not asted within the 
powers conferred upon him by this Act, but also unoconstituationally, 


Hon, Sir, now an attempt has been made to throw the whole responsib lity 
for this constitutional crisis upon my party. There was no need to make 
the attempt. It was an admitted fact, {t was a _ predetermind attempt 
on our part to briog about such a. crisis, It is in this Council [ am 
proud to say the first opportunity has come which we were anxiously waiting 
for, to bring about a crisis, to bring about a situation where constitutionally the 
Government caunot proceed further unless it exercises its executive powers which are 
based upon the military strength it possess, We are told that our motive is to exert 
pressure on the Government by the power of majority which we possess. There is 
a desire in high circles to sce as to how we exercise that pressure. There is a faying 
in Sanskrit which says that what is Iarnt of the Guru, the teacher, is practised 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil. My English friends know very well how they 
extracted their constitution from the unwilling hands of His Majesty the King John, 
Their method of extracting it was different, was a method based upon force. My 
method and the Swara) Party's method of extracting further concessions, of expand- 
ing my constitution, is non-violent, is more humane, is based upon the laws of love 
and the principles of Ahimsa, His Excellency the Governor has blessed those who 
ate constitutionalists. 


CONSTITUTIONALISTS AND UNCONSTITUTIONALISTS 


Now, gentlemen, you see who are constitutionalists and who are unconstitutionalists 
in this land—you, or we, the members of the Swaraj Party, on the admission of the 
Home Member, We are within the four corners of the constitution and you 
seemingly unconstitutional. When the report of this speech of mine goes to His 
Excellency the Governor he wi)l percive that he was correct in his propbecy of 
welcoming the constitutionalists, that itis realy we who are true constitutionalists at heart, 
in speech and in action, that we know how constitutions are to be made, how rights are to 
be secured and concessions are to be extracted, My Hon‘ble friend, Sir. M. V. Joshi 
and I are both Indians, let him not be terrified; let him not be obsessed with false fears 
of how the Englishmen at home will take our actions in the Legislative Council, Wilh 
they not be displeased and disappointed and say that we are bad fellows and even rascals ? 
—such ideas need not be taken into consideration and need not frighten you out of your 
wit. You and [ are Indians; | recognise no difference between you and me. If 1 scratch 
you I find mein you, and if you scratch me you shall find yourself in me, 


Mr. K, P, PANDE moved for closure of the debate which was carried. 


MR. RAGHAVENDRA RaO’S CONCLUDING SPEECH 


. Mr. E, B, RAO,—I think, Sir, in the debate we have gone through to-day we 
have unnecessarily laid emphasis upon the merits of diarchy and that has been 
used a8 an argument in support of and against the consideration of the motion, 

s 
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{ think that was slightly beside the point. The point is that the electorate are 
using this Council for a definite and decisive purpose and we, as their representa- 
tives, are bound within the terms of our mandate. 


As regards the Government members who have epoken, 1 will try to answer 
every ope of tbem. Tbe Hon, the Revenue Member has distinctly told us that, in 
the event of no Minister coming forward, the Local Govesnment will move the 
Secritary of State for a change in the Devolution Rules so that when emergencies 
arose in the Government of the Central Provinces there would be no distimction 
of Transferred and Reserved subjects and that all existing Tiansferred subjects would 
be transferred to the existing Executive Councillors of Government, If that contin- 
gency e\+r atose, no one will be more happy, no one will be more anzious to 
congratulate the Hon. the Finance Member than we of the Swaraj Party. That is 
exactly wbat we are aiming at and that is what we are pledged to do, 


Then, Sir, the Hon, Sir Moropont Joshi has emphasised one point and asked us a 
definite question. He tays ‘‘ why of all the provinces the Gential Provinces has been 
successful’ 2”? One explanation I bave got, and which is psychological and which les in 
the Central Provinces being the heart of India ; it knows how to beat for the feelings 
of the rest of the country, Our friends in other provinces have made a tactical enor 
in ignoring the importance of the provincial legislatures as field of action and laying 
undue emphasis in trying to capture the machinery of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
with the result that in most of the advanced provinces the majority of the teats have 
been captured by members of the Swaraj Party. If we go to the United Provincer, 
we will find that the Swarajya Party there bas entered the Legislative Assembly to 
the total exclusion of all other political parties. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 
even in the benighted presidency of Madras the Swarajists are in an absolute majority. 
This is not a unique feature of the backward Central Provinces only but is the case 
in every advanced province. It was an unfortunate strategic Japse for which no one 
need be thanked. My Hon, friend to my left must share the credit for the prepondera- 
ting majority I share with him. We know, Sir, in attempting to wage war against 
the bufeaucracy the Central Provinces’is our battle-field.. The first battle for res- 
ponsible Government will be in the’ Central Provinces and the whole country is 
watching with feverish anxiety for results which may surpfise many. And | with 
to say we shall not sare any possible effort to achieve what we intend to do, 

- Then the third point which the Hon’ble the Home Member would empbasise is 
* What would Colonel Wedgwood think of us when he ~becomes the Secretary of 
State,’ We are used to that sort of ex-officio loyalty to the coming Secretaries of States 
all. along. The Liberals .have been never tired of telling ‘if you are unreasonable 
and overbearing, the party in power in England will not help.’ That day ie gone. 
This game of Indian lberals has been going on for many years and the British 
Government. knows wll how to deal with them. We of the Nationalist Party base 
our claim for the attainment of Swaraj not on the patronage of any political party 
in England, but op our inherent right and capacity to exact it from those who have 


arrogated all power to themselves. 


AWAKENED INDIA AND ELIMINATION OF EVILS 


- Indian: Nationalism has awakened to the truth of eliminating certain evils as a 
preliminary to the attainment of Swaraj. That evil is the debasing domination of an 
alien. and selfish bureaucracy, Our first battle will. be begun, The temper that. the 
members of the British element has shown us to-day is a sufficient index of what the 
future is going to be and we shall manipulate cur forces as occasion requires, I re- 
member very significant expressions used in the last d+ bate of the Legislative Assembly 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the most intellectual spokesman of the Indian Civil Service, 
‘Pacific Gotbs and Constitutional Huns’ and [ have also seen to-day the way in 
which the European members of this Council have tried to utilize the provisions of 
the Government ot India Act ard have tri.d to explain away the principles of tbe 
Government of India Act. We require no further demonstration, If there is one 
class of Men to whom. those epithets could be su:tably applied it is to the represen- 
tatives of the European Services in this House, If ever the history of responsible 
Government in India is going to be written in this country, sufficient space would 
have to be allotted to these worthies for explaining away a statute of the British 
Parliament and negativing the fundamental principles conceived. by it. 

If the motion before’ us to-day is catried by this House, there: are two res- 
ponsibilities which acctue from it. The responsibility, if this motion is carried, 


_ 
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is upon the two Ministers. If they resign, it would be well, If they do not, we 
shall have to record in the Council how a Statute of the British Parliament koown 
as the Government of India Act was strangulated and mutilated in the hall of 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council by the Hon'ble Minister for Excise and 
the Hon’ble Minister for Pilgrimage of this province, They will have to answer 
this before the bar of Indian history. [ ask them to think over and realize what 
they are doing. ° 
THE PROBLEM BEFORE THB GOVERNOR 

Speaking of the responsibility of Governors as an academic subject, I want to- 
emphasise on those who enjoy the powers’ of a Governor that those powers are 
not illusory. The power given to the electorate and to the Jegislature, under the- 
Government of India Act with reference to the transferred subjects, are meant to 
be real and to be effective. Jf there is a Governor who cannot respond to the 
demand of the Legislative Council, if there is a Governor who cannot respect the 
fecling of the electorate, if there is a Governor that exists in the Empire who. 
cannot be responsive in the directions [ haye mentioned, he must be removed and 
recalled. I will cite in support. of what [ say a quotation from the very person 
who ‘conceived the idea of diarchy, I will cite from Mr. Curtis’ work known. as- 
“Dyarchy”, He says—‘“‘I hope that a Governor who interferes with powers clearly 
vested in Ministers and Legitlative Councils, or fails to support them in the 
execution of thore powers, will be. summarily recalled,” I warn every m«mber of 
this House to bear that in mind, | warn my two friends the Hagn’ble Ministere 
to bear that in mind. Are they prepared to compel this Legislative Council to- 
create a formidable agitstion that will enable us to move for the recall of His 
Excellency if he fails in the discharge of his responsibility to the Legislative Council 
because he has failed in the discharge of his duty tothe Brtish Parliament? IL 
hope, Sir, that they are taking a very serious responsibility and I will ask them 
to think twice before they spurn the decision of this House. I[s it worth while 
after all the troublous times we have just passed to create this agitation? Is it 
to serve the people of India or of the Central Provinces that they are taking this 
course ? I appeal to the Hon’ble members with all the earnestness | can command, not 
to abet in the stirring up of an avoidable agitation. There is no other alternative 
before us. If it is not porsible for the Government, if it is: not possible for those 
in’ autbority to accept the motion by persuading the Ministers’ tv resign, or in 
case they fail to dismiss them, the only alternative for us is to walk out of this 


Council. at this very moment, go from village to village and tell thousands of our 


people in the Central Provinces that a Governor who fails to discharge his duty 
does not deserve to be vested’ with power, That is the programme to which we 
are pledged and which we mean to do. They alone ¢an cave’ the situation, © If 
the Hon’ble Ministers are anxious to do public setvice, there are other institutions. 
than Dyarchy and I beg of them to think seriously and to ponder a hundred times 
before they decide to fivut, before they want to trample public opinion as the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy has been doing during the last 150 years, IL desire to avoid a 
situation in which we. shall be compellzd to repudiate the constitutional authority of 
the Ministers, Most of the Swarajists are controlling local bodies and, I assure you, 
Sir, tbat if the Ministers continue in office, the local bodies, Loval Soards, Munici- 
palities and Village Panchayete, will be perfectly justified in repudiating them. [ am 
speaking, Sir, with responsibility as a responsible head of more than one Local Body. 
Many of my friends here may not recognize the authofity of the Ministers for a 
single moment if they persist in holding office inspite of the adverse vote here, We 
shall not carry out their orders, That is the position. And in ‘doing so, we 
sball be perfectly constitutional, we shall be perfectly legal and within the four 
corners of the Government of India Act. You cannot trifle ‘away with the feelings 


of 140 thousand of your countrymen in favour of a few bureaucrats in the portals 


of the C, P. Secretariat, — | 

. THE ALTERNATIVE BEFORE, THE GOVERNOR, 

He then said: ‘‘What is the alternative to His Excellency the Governor ? 
I w'll suggest, if I may do so, an acceptable compromise. The prudent and 
Constitutional step would be to dismiss the Ministers and to carry on 


the Government under the other provisions of the Government of India 
Act. That wi!l perfectly satisfy us so far as this motion is concerned’’. 
‘Mr. Rao then appealed to tbe British Members of the Council, who 


have persistently been opposed to Diarchy, to help him to end it. 
) OB 
$ 
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THE VOTING 


The no-confidence motion was then put to vote at about 6-45 P. M. and 
declared carried. A poll was demanded with the result that 44 voted for the 
motion and 24 against it. The motion reads as follows :— 

‘That a formal address be moved to H. E. the Governor from this House 
subm tting that the Hon’ble the Mynisters do not enjoy the confidence of the 
Council and he be pleased to request them to resign. 


THE MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNOR, 


Atter the ‘no confidence’ resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee. 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
from the Council to tbe Governor to be presented through him as 
President. The Government members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that for want of previous notice discussion 
in support of the message was not in order. The message runs thus :— 


‘Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places before your 
Excellency for your Excellency’s immediate and most earnest consideration 
the.peculiar constitutional. situation that has developed as a result of 
discussion on the motion of no confilence in the Ministers that has just 
been adopted by this House. It is as follows :— 

‘That it is unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government ihe 
‘wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
‘Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govern- 
‘ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitute1, and also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the King Emperor to H..E. the Governor of these provinces, and also to 
that of the Royal-Proclamation ot December 24th, 1919, and overrides 
the. recommendations of the. Joint--Committee. | 

‘That your Excellency ~is already aware that the majority party in the 
Council is pledged not to accept office till the present system of Govern- 
ment is mended suitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
of self-determination ; that conséquently the working of your Excellency’s 
Government of.the Province on constitutional. limes has.now become an 
impossibility.and thus a situation of grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

‘Under the: circumstances this Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grave constitutional crisis to the notice of the 
Government of India’ and the Secretary of State in Council at an early 
date requesting them to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
government (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
be shortly presented to H. E. the Viceroy. 


<THE COUNCIL THEN ADJOURNED SINE DIB. 


The Budget Sé ov idtt-—-Mared 1924 


The C. P. Legislative Council commenced its Budget session cn 4th 
March, 1924 with a fully packed House. | 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for the year 1924-1925, It showed a revenue of about 532 lakhs 
and an expenditure of 529% lakhs—an increase of 53 lakhs over the 
revised estimate for last year. Details ate omitted as the Budget was 
not sanctioned. ! : 
Wholesale Rejection of Govt. Bills 

The Hon. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, Minister for Education, re-introduced 
two Government Bills, one that of the Central Provinces Education 
Amendment and the other of the Central Provinces Madak Smoking Bill, 
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But both were summarily rejected by the Swarajists’ overwhelming 
majority, 23 being for and 37 against the motion. 

In opposing these Government measures, Mr, Raghavendra Rao 
succiotly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still persisting in holding offices and said that in doing so 
he was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result of passing of the No-confidence motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing has yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers, 

Hon. Mi. S. M. Chitnavis made a personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the ‘* No-Confidence ” 
motion he had intimated to H. E. the Governor bis unwillingness to 
continue in office, but he was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifazatali, re-introduced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a Similar fate. The Hon’ble Mr. Standen then moved the Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy (Amendment). Bil], but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. | | 

On MARCH 5th, the Council met for non-official -resolutions. 
The first resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Berar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifferent. 

Mr. Korde moved that the Government should supply boring 
machines to the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolution which was carried by 40 votes against 15, the 
Swarajists supporting it. ) 

Mr. D K. Kane moved that before making further new appoint- 
ments of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrates the opinion 
of local bodies should be obtained by Government and no person who 
is not approved by the local bodies should’ be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Dr. Moonje appealed to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
the resolution as the objective of the Swaraj party was clear and_ they 
did not wish to waste time over these detailS. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P. Pande moved on behalf of Mr. P. C. Bose that the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing al! Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be not given effect to. It was passed against 
Govt. by a big majority. . . 
Mr M. K. Golwalkar moved a_ resolution recommending to 
Government that immediate steps should be taken to reserve one 
judgeship in the Judicial Commissioners’ Court for members of the C. P. 
Judicial Service and that the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
them. He quoted fiom the speeches of the Home Member in t1g2t and 
stropgly pressed that the Government should accept the resolution 
-and not explain away their previous promise. . 

The Hon, Sir M. V. Joshi said that the Government had no intention 
of resiling from its former position viz, that an officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was eligible to. get post but not necessarily get it at 
once. Ihe Government promise did not extend beyond removing the 
ban on that Service. but as to the question of giving effect to it imme- 
diately it was impossible because there were six seniors in the Indian 
Civil Service whose claims could not be ignored |! 

Government opposed the resolution which was however carried by 37 
against 15 votes. 
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On MARCH 6th supplementary grants were taken up and all 
demands were rejected by overwhelming Swarajist majority. 

After a few questions were answered the Hon. Sir M. V. Joshi, Home 
Member, formally moved that Rs. 43,000 be voted for stamps. Mr. Ragha- 
vendia Rao, on behalf of the Swarajists, while opposing this motion said that 
he was only exercising his constitutional right of the Legislature. 

The Ministers failed to resign even after the passing of the no- 
confidence motion and the request addressed to the C. P. Government 
to place on table the correspondence tbat passed between the Govern- 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-General-in-Council on the situation 
created by constitutional crisis was not complied with, and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with the greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus the Legislature was perfectly within its- rights to reject the 
demand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

The Hon. B. P. Standen, Finance Member,,then moved tbe motion 
for Supplementary demand of Rs. 2,34,000 for superannuation allowances 
and pensions which was again rejected by an overwhelming majority. 


These collosal defeats seemed to have created much nervousness 
among Government members and the general discussion over the Budget 
which followe1 was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 


On MARCH 8th voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by solid Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the Government demand of Rs. 24,62,400 under Land 
Revenue Reserved, the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen said that as the Swaraj- 
ists were determined to throw. out the whole budget on political issues 
be was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion was rejected by 39 to 22. 

_ Under Ixcise transferred, the Hon. Mr. Chitnavis moved for the 
grant of Rs. 7,47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamps, Forest, Registration, Irrigation and General adminis- 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 


Reduction of Minister’s Salaries 


After the Government grants were rejected, Mr. K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers’ salary to Rs. 
2 per year when the whole House burst into laughter. After the 
mover of the amendment had read out his speech, Doctor Moonjee, 
said he could not reject the whole salary of the Ministers as under thé 
rules he had to vote only a minimum sum, 

The Hon’ble B. P. Standen opposed this amendment and said that 
the Government would accept any motion for the reduction of pay of 
the Ministers. If the salary was reduced to a figure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found they could not retain the Ministers 
in office, it would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the Transferred subjects under temporary administration rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S'‘ate for India for the reservation of 
those subjects (hear, hear from Swarajist benches). 


More Demands Rejected 


Then proceeded voting on grants for half an hour and had the 
rules permitted, the Hon’ble President and the Government movers 
would have been spared much trouble to stand and repeat over 
again the government demands with the most formal technicalities. 
The entire budget was thrown out without discussion or division 
in forty minutes, Thus out of a total provincial expenditure of 
Rs, 5,29,36000, the Swarajists voted only Rs, 2/-! 
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Abolition of Divisional Commissionerships 


After this, non-official resolutions were taken and Mr. K, P, 
Pande’s resolution recommending ‘abolition of Divisional Commissioners’ 
posts during the present financial year’ was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominated 
members, 


Preferential Treatment to Depressed Class Students 


The resolution moved by Mr G: A. Gavai representing the depres- 
Sed classes recommending the depressed class students to be admitted 
preferentially without any consideration of marks they get in the 
examinations, was carried by 44 votes to 10, the Swarajists solid'y 
voting with the mover, 


THE ADJOURNMENT iMOTION. 


The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsinghpur was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Sbukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facts. After about 2 
hours’ discussion Messts Rao and Moonje attempted to put the matter 
to vote which would have been tantamount to a vote ‘of censure, 
but the President ruled it out of order. The Council then adjourned 
till the roth. 


BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOoDs, 


On MARCH itoth the Council met for the last time. After inter-. 
pellations Dr. N. B. Khare, (Swarajist) moved his resolution to the effect 
“‘that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out- 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they are not obtainable in any other part. 
of the world.’’ He said that so long as power rests with alicn masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries conflicting with those of British 
Capitalism can be expected (laughter), The British came to India as. 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by the 
British Parliament to kil Indian industry. After citing historical evi- 
dence to prove his contention, the Speaker remarked that if India had 
been independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
' duties on the British goods. The part of the resolution which re- 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. The adoption of this resolution, he said, 
would be the best way of reaching the British electorate and drawing 
their attention to the misdeeds of their Agents in India. The Britisher 
is supposed to keep his conscience in his pocket and hoped that it 
may be roused from slumber by: picking holes in it and thus may be 
induced to listen to the voice of reason and justice (laughter). "The 
speaker appealed in conclusion to the Government members to vote 
for the resolution if they really felt the insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Standen demanded a division which showed 4o 
‘for and 22 against. — 


THE’ SWARAJISTS’ MESSAGE TO SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Dr. Moonjee, the leader of the Swarajist Party, then presented a 
_ long message to the Secretary of state to be communicated through the 
Hon’ble President and H. E. the Governor which the Hon’b'e President, 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis, after stating at great lengih his reasons ruled out 
of order though the said message was allowed to be read in the House. 


After this the President declared the Council prorogued, 
33a . 
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The following is the text of the letter referred to above :— 
Sr, 

I have to inform you that I shall propose in this session of 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council under standing order 73 (2) 
that the accompanying communication as an expression of opinion of 
this Council in response to the appeal of the Secretary of State for 
India for friendly co-operation with the Government for finding out 
“a proper line towards Home Rule in India ‘’ be forwarded through 
the President to H. k. the Governor and I hope and trust you will 
be good enough to give full opportunities to all for full discussion of 
this draft communication. 


Nagpur City C. P. \ Yours faithfully, 
5th March,;:: 2 .:. J : * B. S. Moonje. 


bay 


COMMUNICATION. 


This Legislative Council of the Central Provinces respectfully re- 
quests H. E. the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable Lord 
Olivier, His Majesty’s Sccretary of State for India, the cpinion of this 
‘Council expressed as follows ‘on the situation created by the grat 
Labour Party coming into offic: in England and the statement regard- 
ing India made by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th February, 
1924 :— 

1. The accession to power of the Great Labour Party of England 
had raised high hopes in India that the time had at Jast come tor 
the practical vindication of tke claims of loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for it connoted to India the enthronement of 
the great piinciples of equal.ty, justice and self-determinationo, the three 
essential elements of Democracy, in the policy of the British Ministry 
and it was believed that it will ~have a determining effect when the 
British Cabinet will be called upon to settle the future relations between 
Epgland and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for effecting a 
practical consummation of tbese hgh principles in the world’s daily 
life. that the Great Labour Party itseit has been brought into being 
and that its coming to power now, alter a long continued struggle, 
had led India to hope that it can rely on its active and virile 
support in her efforts at attaining her birthright of Swarajya, ie, full 
Responsible Government and Dominion Status by a process of ‘‘Blood- 
tess Revolution” similar to one by means of which tbe Labour Party 
itself, as bas. been so aptly described by one of his colleagues in the 
Ministry, has succeeded in coming to power. But the statement ot 
the Secretary of State for India, embodying as it does not only his 
cwn but also the considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government, is 
so very unfortunate, particularly under the present circumstances in 
India, that it cannot but be regarded as highly unsatisfactory and 
disappointing in that it propounds the flowing conclusions :— 

(a) That the position taken in the pieamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 tbat progress in the policy of progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government Can be achieved by successive stages, 
and that the tme and manner of each such advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, has been fully supported and «ven such a 
progressive realisation of responsible government is now regarded, it 
appears, merely as an ultimate ideal and not as an item of practical 
politics realisable in the near future. 
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(b) That the Secretary of State could not see bis way to go 
further than what Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Home Member of the 
Government of india, calls the Departmental enquiry for finding out 
defects, if any, in the working o. the pr sent Government of India 
Act and remedying them; but that if it be found that on such 
engvities no advance is possible under the rule-making power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the ‘‘question of 
advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on which 
the Government is in no way committed.” 

(c) That the establishment of full responsible government in India, 
now on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference as pro- 
posed by the Swarajya Party and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, 
wou'd be more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India and His Majesty’s Government is not prepared to accept the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) That though His Majesty’s Government bas pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitutional Democracy, conditions indispensable tor 
stable working of that system as are existing in Europe and America 
are not at present established in India and cinnot be established at a few 
months’ notice by the deliberations of a hkound Table Conference or the 
permature app’intment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act, | 
3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that of self-determination advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party in one of its conferences, which is as 
follows :— 

‘“ This Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
principle of self-determination in the organisation of the Government of 
India that is now in progress in such a way as to justily all the legitimate 
aspirations of the indian people I1t emphaticaliy piotests againsc the 
militarist and repressive measures adopted by the British Government 
and expresses its sympathy with tbe peoples now held in subjection. It 
denies the right of anv Government to govern a people against the w:il 
of the majority. Whilst expressing tbe hope that all the peoples 
in tbe British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire as 
~Soon as their aspirations have been dealt w th in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of adequate measures of autonomy, it declares 
the final decision must rest with those people themsdlves,’’ 

4. It is sad to contemplate ibat the statement of the Secretary 
of Sta‘e jor India has reassured the reactionaries and die-hards in England 
by falsifying and removing apprehensions that were raised in them asa 
Datural consequence of the noble reputation established by the Labour 
Party. and the Council has noted with painful surplise that during the 
debate on tle statement in the House of Lords, Lord Meston should have 
been enccuraged to remark, drawing as if it were a sigh of relief, that 
“after Lord Oliver's statement, his apprehensions that he had leanings 
‘towards the policy of abdication were at any rate materially allayed.’’ 

5. We hereby beg leave to take this the earliest Opportunity cf 
bringing to your notice that in the course of our working in this Council a 
situation of g’ave constitutional crisis has developed, offering in its 
solution a long cherished opportunity to the Labour Party of England, 
if it had so desired, of giving practical effect to those noble principles 
and of reviving and restoring tbe faith of Indians in the good wishes of 
England towards India, which alone can automatically propel india 
“to come nearer to England sather than to stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-will.”’ 


teen 
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6. This Council echoes with emphasis the opinion, so pithily 
expressed in the message sent to India by the Prime Minister on th- 
eve cf the accession to power of the Labour Paity, that this ‘‘ approach 
and the good will should be mutual” and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring that Non-co-operators as most of us are, we are fully 
prepared to co-cperate with the British Government if it be equally 
prepared to maintain the dignity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf historic civilisation by conceding to her the right of self-determination 
in Ler attempts to formulate her own constitution for full responsible 
gcvernment of Dominion Status within the British Empire. 

7- it should be no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preambe to the Gcvernment of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 
‘‘ the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament ’’ has been repudiated by the Indian’ National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or creed, and that ever since its promulgation, the one theme that 
has been exercising the minds of all polttica! parties composing the Indian 
National Congress has been with practical uDanimity that Indians and 
indians alone shall be the final arbiters and determiners of India’s 
political destiny and status within the British Empire. 

8. The situation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as developed in this Council, is briefly as follows :— 

(1) That H. E. the Governor has apfointed Ministers who do not 
ccmmand the support cf the majority in this House and do not therefcre 
sepresent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment tbe wishes cf the people as expressed by their repreSentive in the 
Legislative Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Government of India Act under which these Keformed Councils have 
been constituted and also to that of the Instrument of Instructions 
ot His Majesty the King-Emperor to H. E. the Goverror oi these Provinces 
and also to that of the Royal Proclamation of December 24th, 1919, and 
Over-rides the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

(2) Ibat ‘he majority party in the Council is pledged not to accept 
office till the present diarchical system of government, which has been 
thorougtly condemned on all hands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
of the people on the principle of self-determination, so as to grant 
Dominion Status and full Responsible Government in the Central and the 
Provincial Govcroments. | 

(3) hat consequently the constitutional working of the Government 
vf these Provinces as at present constituted has now become an im- 
possibi‘ity thus precipitating the situation cf grave constitutional crisis. 

This Council, under the circumstances, respectfully suggests that the 
only just and proper solution of tbe aifficulty, leSultiog in mutual advan- 
tage and establishment of good-will, peace and contentment, lies in 
granting the right of self-dete1mination to the people of India and the 
early mending of the present Government of I: dia act to embody the 
constitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed, 
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Chronicle of Events. 


24--Col. Wedgwood speaking at a conference of the University Labour Federa- 
tion at Toynbee Hall said that India would prove the test of a 
Labour Govt.—they would accelerate tke conversion of Jndia into a 
Self-Governing Dominion. 

24—Parliament opened by H. M. the King-Emperor—no_ reference to India 
in the King’s Speech, but ons to Anglo-Afghan relations. 

24-—-Mr, Ramsay Macdonala’s famous message to India broad-casted. 

24—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald becomes Premjer ; Labour Party comes to office, 


24—Lord Olivier maie Secretary of State for India; Prof, Richards the 
Under Secretary, 


24—In the Commons Mr. Wardlaw M.Jne asked question about release of 
Gandbi, Prof. Richards replied that his release was left at the full 
discretion of the Govt. of India, 


24—-In the Lords Lord Parmoor announced that Lord Olivier would make a 
statement on India on the 19th. 


24—Interpellations in Commons on: Indian purchase of German Loco- 
motives—Reduction of Indian Police—Lee Commission Report— 
Boycott of British goods in Bombay—The Nizam’s claim to Berar— 
The Kenya Committee—Mesopotamian Situation. 

24-—Independent Labour Party issued statement of their policy towards 
{odia, fully supporting Indian claims. 

24—Lord Olivier in making a statement on Indian Tariff and Imperial 
Preference in the Lords, said that no concession or preference could 
be given without finding an Indian source of revenue. 

24—Questions in the Commons on Lord Olivier’s Statement in the Lords 
next day. 

24—Lord Olivier’s statement in the Lords. 

24—In the House of Commons Mr, Thomas referring to Kenya Indians said 
that the Whites had first the trust for the natives to execute. 

24—The resumed debate in the Lords—Lords Meston and Balfour on India. 

24—Questions in the Commons on: Round Table Conference—on the Ban 
on Mr. Horniman—On the Crown Colonies’ Committee. 

24—Cabinet Committee on India appointed.-Lord Olivier retracted his state- 

ment on Salt-Tax. 

24—Questions in the Commons on: Lord Olivier’s Dictum on Salt Tax— 
on the question of Round Table Conference—On Bengal Regulation 
{if of 1818—On the Massacre at Jaito. 

24—Mr. Lansbury’s motion of adjournment in the Commons on the Massacre 
at Jaito—Joint Parliamentary Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lords, 

24—Salt Tax again in the Commons—On the Bombay Mill strike—On 
Restoration of Grants—Joint Parliamentary Committee appointed. 


India in the British Parliament 


After the General Elections in England in December last Parliament 
was opened in State by H. M. the King on January 15, 1924. In the King’s 
speech there was no reference to India but the mention of Afghanisthan 
forbode evil. Within six days the Labour amendment to the King’s 
speech proposing a “ No-confidence” motion was passed and the Conservative 
Government fell. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald became the Labour Premier. 
The fall of the Baldwin Ministry ended the activities of Lord Curzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan War. The tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Juncker newspapers, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla Govt., the 
veiled threat in the King’s speech—all pointed to an Imperial plot 
to plunge the country into another war: Tho rising tide of discontent 
in India was to be met by the diversions of War, the upshot of which 
naturally is more advancement and pension, more honours and. emoluments 
to the mighty fashioners of Imperial policy. 

The plot however failed. Labour.came into power on January 22 
and Simla hastily scrapped its war plans and subdued its repressive 
ardour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to be the new Secretary of 
State for India ; and high hopes were entertained for the gallant Colonel 
Wedgwood. For the last three years Home Rule for India had formed a 
main plank in Labour’s political platform and the injustice done to India 
formed one of their main denunciation of the capitalist Government in England. 
The National Executive of the Labour party issued in November 1922 a 
manifesto, which said: “Labour advocates the recognition of the real 
independence of Egypt and and Self-Government of India’. So far back as 
June 1920, the annual Conference of the Labour party passed the following 
resolution :— “This Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
principal of Self-determination in the organisation of the Govt. of India 
in such away as to justify all the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people’. 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his message to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that wheu Labour come into office it will not be bound by the 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms Act. Mr. Adamson, the Chairman of- 
the Labour party, reflected their settled policy “that the bill is a definite move 
in the right direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go far 
enough, and that we are failing to take the people of India themselves to 
assist in the successful accomplishment of the great tasks we have in 
hand’. The Joint Council of the Labour party and the Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution on Feb. 22nd 1923 urging the people and 
the Government in India to join in aconference of all shades of political 
thought, to explore the possibility of peace based on a general amnesty. 

After all these pledges Labour was expected to “deliver the goods.” 
Disillusionment however soon came. Col. Wedgwood did not go to the 
India Office, instead Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Governor, was raised to 
the peerage ard made the Indian Sec. of State. And the Premier on the 
eve of taking office senc the famous message to India couched in language, not 
surely befitting a Labour leader, modeiled on the forms of a Lloyd George 
or Winston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdened the hearts of the 
Tory reactionaries in England and relieved much heart-burn. This was 
delivered to Saint Nihal Singh and ruts as follows :— 

| ’ 
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The Premier's Message. 


“I watch sometimes with no little anxiety the progress of affairs in 
India. During all my political life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if progress is to be well-rooted it can only be carried 
on by what is called political or constitutional ways. We have seen in 
our own generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be successful and which have broken contacts with the past ; but in 
the end, after much physical suffering and the creation of evil tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had been broken and to apply the very principles they had rejected. 


“T can see no hope in India if it becomes the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No, party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of forces or by policies designed to bring 
‘Government to a standstill; and if any séctions in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events wil] very sadly disappoint them. 
I would urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer 
to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 


“T deplore the evidence of a backward spirit in some sections here, 
but let no one misread causes and effects. When an appeal is made 
‘to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 
or passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 
to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off the stage, whilst the two forms of reaction—that — of 
the Right and that of the Left—kick and tear and swear against 
each vther until the failure of both has been demonstrated. 


“I know that the approach-and the good-will should be mutual. 
My appeal is therefore not only to Indians but to the British constitu- 
encies as well.” 


Mr. George Lansbury. 


‘This statement’ says Mr.» Nehal Singh, ‘should be read in conjunction 
with a message received by me from Mr. George Lansbury. He wrote 
to me a few days ago in answer to my request :— 


“The Labour Party will soon be in office though not in power. Our 
friends in India may rely that whoever is in charge of the India Office 
will be in full sympathy with all the best hopes and aspirations of Indian 
Nationalists. They must not however expect miracles because the position 
of a Labour Government that is in office and not in power will be very 
difficult. 

“ Lakour men will be able to introduce a new spirit into the relationships 
which exist beween the Indian people and the British people. ‘Lhose 
of us who for years have been advocating a free partnership between the 
two peoples will continue to do our best to bring this about. 

“ The Labour movement has never stood and never will stand for that 
blatant kind of Imperialism which considers people of another colour and 
another race either alien or inferior to themselves. We believe in the 
principle of self-determination for all nations, and therefore must at the © 
earliest possible moment assist in applying that principle to India, Egypt 
and all other countries that come within the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire, but which we shall prefer to call the Commonwealth. - 
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“The chief thing at this moment is* that our Indian comrades 
should exercise a little patience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall be able to build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of their own free will as 
will finally lead to the federation of the world.” 

‘Tf these statements Mr. Nehal Singh says, ‘mean anything at all they 
mean that for the time being Labour, as it has come into office, can do 
little for India except in-the way of infusing a new spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help India which requires Parliamentary sanction 
will have to depend entirely upon the good-will of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majority in either 
House of Parliament. I doubt that Mr. Macdonald, by nature a caaitious 
map, will embark upon such a course lightly and risk a defeat which I 
am sure would be certain because the British people who are materially 
interested in India are so strongly represented in the new Parliament that 
they will rot permit India to become adult.’ 

He continues: ‘India under Labour will, in any event, he better-off 
than under the Conservatives—and even under the Liberals. But, on the 
other hand, I see no signs of Labour rushing in to deliver India from 
the bureaucracy and make her self-sufficing in respect of her domestic 
affairs. 

‘Hope, therefore, must be tempered with sanity. It must, moreover, 
be clearly recognised that if Mr. Macdonald is to do his best for India 
he can do so only if India fulfils the precedent condition which he has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned what he calls ‘ methods of active or passive 
force.’ 


Col. Wedgwood. 


In December last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. J. Wedgwood 
who, as everybody supposed then, was going to be the Labour Secretary 
of State ior Indias About this interview Mr. Nehal Singh writes 
as follows :— 

‘I asked the Colonel what he thought of the position created in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Councils by the unexpected gains. 
of the ° Swaraj Party ” 

“They were not iceibsied by me”, he replied. ‘ The same 
position might have been reached long ago if the Swarajists had realised 
their strength. It was a great tactical blunder to abstain from Council 
membership, ard I am glad they have realised it themselves ” 

“sWhat do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
prospects generally ?” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “I was extremely glad to see that Lord 
Lytton had invited Mr. C. R. Das to take office, and Iam equally glad to 


_ learn that he has declined the offer. I don't quite know what: is to happen 


next, but I suppose one of the other paities will try to carry on for the 
time being, scraping together such support as they can from various 


quarters“. But, the Col. confessed, that he was hopeless of finding any 
ihe lasting solution under: the present system. 


“The result of the elections’, he went on, “ must force the question 
of the revision of diarchy into the immediate forefront of Indian politics. 
We are bound to recognise that the result of the elections has been to put 
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into the Assembly and into the provincial Legislatures the real leaders of 
Indian thought, and it is for them to make good three wasted years. The 
best thing the Swaraj Party can do is to begin to prepare for the next 
elections, by which time they may become well-nigh irresistible ”’. 

Colonel Wedgwood recognises the right of the Indian Opposition to 
resist all the measures of the Government by every constitutional means, 
but he draws the line at any obstruction deliberately designed to wreck 
the Councils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail because it only 
means stopping supplies, which is impracticable. ‘“‘ Obstructive non-co- 
operation is all right when a party is in a _ minority, especially a 
Nationalist Party, but when it comes into power (like the Swaraj 
Party)» such a policy becomes unworkable ”. 

“Do you think that the Government of India Act could and should 
be revised before 1929, and may welook to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction?’ I asked. Colonel Wedgwood would 
give no pledge as to what might be expected from any Government 
not yet in office, but he expressed his personal conviction that the 
Act would have to be revised before the expiration of the ten years 
period, and he thought the inquiry provided by the Act should com- 
mence without delay. He was afraid that the Viceroy and the Governors 
will be forced to rely more and more upon their powers of certifica- 
tion if the Legislatures refuse to function. “ But would that be possible 
under a Labour Government here’, I asked? “It is inevitable under 
any Government,” he replied, “until the Home Rule issue is finally settled.” 


The Premier’s Queen’s Hall Speech. 


At the meeting held last year at the Queens Hall in England 
on June 27th, to support the Indian demand of equality of status 
with the Dominions, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald presided and spoke as 
follows :— 7 

‘The movement responsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitu- 
tional Movement and it aims at what, I think, most of us who have 
liberal minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
namely, the recognition of Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 3 

“What Britisher can have any doubt? When we went to India 
first of all and became responsible for its administration our represen- 
tatives made it perfectly clear that we were not there as dictators 
nor as masters. We did not conquer India by the sword. We 
declared, “We will educate India; we will protect it in the ways of 
peace ; we will take it by the hand; we will instruct it so that when 
the time comes—and we did not use that expression as a method of 
indefinite procrastination but as a very definite expression—then we will 
say to the Indians: Your country is yours, your Government is yours. 
And we shall seek your justification not in your continued subjection to 
us but in your own capacity for Self-Rule and Self-Government.” 

‘In more recent times during the war we recruited armies and we 
enlisted moral fervour under the banner of nationality. We made 
our promises. We said, ‘Come and help us in our hour of need, and 
your reward is to be the self-respect that comes fromfn self-government.” 

‘I believe that some of our people have rather gone back upon that, 
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I believe some of them are not quite sure now but think we went too 
far. I believe that in the hearts of a good many of them there is a 
feeling that the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was bad, 
you can go back upon it, but do remember this that if we do go back 
upon our promise, we can only do it at the expense of our own good name. 

“As regards Kenya that is a more complicated problem. The Indian 
had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, because 
he claims steadily and persistently that, being a British citizen in name, 
he should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizenship. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes possessed of political authority 
over the natives he finds in possession of the land, the Indian regards that 
peculiar right or privilage—whichever name you give it—as being a 
peculiar attribute of British citizenship, and iv this particular colony, 
where -he has been for generation, he declines to regard himself as a 
subordinate creature and ask the same privileges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. In this region, there are now three races, 
there is the White occupation, there is the Indian occupation, there is 
the African occupation. Whatever view may be taken of that, I think you 
will all agree that that creates a very complicated problem ia Imperial 
statesmanship. Figures in relation to political authority havé something 
more to do with the problem, and when the White immigrants ask that 
irrespective of numbers they should be put into supreme authority over 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. I am not at all 
sure but that the only solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government until the situation is a little more straightened 
out and under which even-handed fairplay and justice and _ protection 
will be given to all. 

“The third point we are to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 
is a very old problem and a very irritating one to the Indian Govern- 
ment. It has a past and its past is one of continued controversy. It is 
not so much financial. It is_ political. 

‘It is exactly the same sort of thing as we fight here that tha 
costs of Government should be borne by those who are most able to 
bear them and ought not to be put in unjust proportions upon the 
backs of pzople whose income was only just enough to keep them in 
a decent standard of living. 

“Its political origin at the.present moment is to be found in the 
Rowlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
finds itself. ‘That stupid piece of political blundering his been the 
cause of all the troubles. So far as every true Britisher is concerned, 
he will subscribe to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a 


greater security to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied myself that 


the extra Salt Tax has been a financial necessity. The only reason 
why it could have been imposed in justice was that the extension of 
Indian income had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 


_ property had ceased to yield the required income tor the Government 


of the country, and ‘of that I, for one, am not at all convinced.” 


So much for the Labour Premier’s professions. The following 
pages which record the proceedings of Parliament on Indian affairs 
show to what extent these professions have since been put into practice. 
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House of Commons-—Interpellations on India. 
FEBRUARY I8TH, 1924. 


Purchase of German Locomotives 
On the 18th February last a series of questions were asked regarding 
the acceptance of a Hanover firms tender for five locomotives for State 
railways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view of the great 
unemployment in the iron and_ steel trades of Britain, the Under-Secretary 
for India should take steps, by amending the Fast India Loans Act or 
otherwise, to ensure that contracts for Indian State railways are placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon and Sir Grattan Doyle put similar 
questions. 


tS 
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Prof. RICHARDS replying emphasised that the High Commissioner 


now purchased stores for the Government of India. He was directly 
responsible to the Government of India and in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Indian Legislative Assembly, accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, these purchases, in the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 
were made in the best market. The High Commissioner, under instruc- 
tions, followed the ordinary business principle of accepting the lowest 
satisfactory terder. With regard to quality, reliability and other con- 
siderations, he pointed out that British manufactures, under the conditions 
laid down, would be able to secure the great bulk of the orders placed. 

Replying to Mr. Pringle, Prof. Richards said that he was aware 
that Earl Winterton in the last session when the East India Loans Act 
was passed, successfully resisted, on behalf of the late Government, an 
amendment such as was suggested in the question. He added that 
Lord Olivier did not consider that it would be equitable to limit 
the discretion of the Government. of India in this matter by the 
amendment of the Kast India Loans Act or otherwise. 


Replying to Mr. Renier, Prof. Richards said that during two years 
only a very small proportion of orders for the material required by 
the Indian State railways were placed on the Continent. No purchase 
of Indian railway material by the Government of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loars guaranteed by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 

He pointed out that last year, about 97 per cent. of such orders 
ex:me to Britain. 

Reduction of Indian Police 


Replying to Col. Yate, who alleged that reductions in the Indian 
Police had resulted in a great increase in crime, Prof. Richards declared 
that there was a general decrease in crime, despite an increase in crimes 


of violence in ce1tain provinces, while the strength of the force had 


heen generally maintained or increased. 

He referred to the reductions in Bengal and the Punjab and declared 
that clearly the Governments concerned were devoting to this branch 
of administration their full attention and as large funds as their resources 
permitted. 

Lee Commission Report 


Replying to Mr. Hope Simpson who asked when the first report 


otf the Indian Public Services Commission was likely to be published, 
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at present to add 


Prof, Richards said that he was not in a_ position 
anything to Earl Winterton’s answer in the Commons of January 21. 


The Commission was still taking evidence. fe 
Earl Winteiton suggested that the report of the Commission should 


be debated in the Commons as soon as it was published. (Opposition 
cheers). Prof. Richards promised to convey the suggestion to the Leader 
of the House. 

-Boyeott of British Goods in Bombay 


Sir Mitchell Thomson drew attention to the Bombay Corporation's 
tender forms! opposing the use of British Empire manufactures except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Richards said that he had heard from the Government of 
India. that the resolution had been passed but he had not yet heard 


of any action taken thereon. 


Nizam’s claim to Berar 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne and Col. Howard Bury with regard 
to the letter of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad to the Viceroy, 
claiming the Province of Berar, Prof. Richards said that he understood 
that the Government of India was considering the letter. The represen- 
tations contained in the letter could not be considered by Lord Olivier 
unless and until the letter was received in a _ constitutional manner 
through the Government of India. An assurance had already been given 
that no steps would be taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full opportunity of expressing their wishes. Asked .whether he 
had any information as to why the matter was only raised now and 
why there was such a long delay, Prof. Richards asked for notice. 


The Kenya Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr, Prof. Richards, Under-Secretary for 
India, stated that the purpose of the Kenya Committee, which the 
Government of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
the Imperial Conference, would not be limited to the ‘proposed Immigra- 
tion Law. It would be open to it to make representations not only on that 
subject, but also on the operation of the Franchise Law and suggest 
modifications thereof if it was deemed advisable. 


Mesopotamian Situation 


- Commiander Kenworthy asked whether the Government had _ consi- 
dered the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contemplated any 
ehange or modification of the policy of the last Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Mr. Macdonald replied that the Government were carefully consi- 
dering the matter in view of the obligations imposed by the Mandate 
on the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iraq any 


longer than necessary to set the Arab Government on its own feet on 
the other. — 


~ 


The estimated expenditure in Iraq from the British exchequer for 


the year ending March 31 was £6,900,000. 


He understood that a substantial reduction was anticipated for 
1924-25. : 
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TIE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY'S ASSURANCE 


On Feb. 20th. the National Council of the Independent Labor Party issued 
a statement fully re-associating itself with the demand of Indians for 
political and economic liberty, assuring Indian workers of its sympathy 
aud support in their. struggle against “inhuman” conditions, welcoming 
the release of Mr. Gandhi, and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indians imprisoned for political offences. The statement reiterated the 
view that the Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urged the 
immediate appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
India Act, and in view of the adoption of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
resolution by the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
the advisability of inviting the representatives of Parties in India to a 
Conference with regard to the acceleration of full Self-Government 


THE STATEMENT OF LABOUR POLICY. 


The statement of the Labour Government on Indian affairs was promised 
to be made in the Lords by the Secretary of State on the 1Sth. Owing 
to some irdisposition of Lord Olivier this was postponed till the 26th. 
On February 25th. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr. Richards would 
consider the desirability of appointing a commission to examine 
the workmg of the Mont-ford Reforms, with a view to seeing wh 
greater powers and extensions of franchise were immediately possible. 
Mr. Richaids replied that the question was receiving consideration. 

Sir’ Herry Craik asked whether the House should understand that. 
the Government would reverse the policy of the Act of 1919 by speeding 
up the time for revision’ of the~ constitution. : 

Farl Wirteiton asked if an opportunity would be given to the House 
to discuss the question of appointment of a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Goverrment deciding thereon, before the announcement was made. 
Mr. Richards replied that he would convey the suggestion to Lord 
Olivier. 


PREMIER SAYS IT IS NOT A STATEMENT. 


On the same day, Feb. 25th, replying to Mr. Wardlaw Millne and Mr. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the statement on India would be 
made in the Commons concurrently with Lord Olivier’s statement in the 
Lords, Mr. Macdonald said that Lord Olivier was not making a general 
statement. He was only replying to a question but if there was a general 
desire for discussion on Indian affairs in the Commons, arrangements could be 
made for consideration of the India Office Vote in the Committee of 
Supply, if representations were made through the usual channels. He added 
that the Govt. were constantly devoting attention to the situation in India. 

Mr. Hope Simpson asked if the Premier would inform the House 
before the India Office issued any orders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
said that it would be impossible for him to give that pledge because 
the Government were daily communicating with the Government of India. 

Mr. Hope Simposn asked whether Mr. Macdonald agreed that if 
the question of re-examination of the Act 1919 arose, this was a 
matter which should not be settled before its being discussed in the 
House. Mr. Macdonald replied: “Certainly, no such large departure of 
policy can be contemplated without first informing the Commons.” 


Lord Olivier’s Statement 


Labour Government's Indian Policy 
HOUSE OF LOKDS—261H F&BKUARY 1924 
The following is a verbatim report of Lord Olivier’s statement 


on India in the House of Lords on February 26th 1924. He said : 
Affairs m India are giving His Majesty's Govt. a very great anxiety. 
I wish to deal first with the history of this matter. 


On August 20, 1917 a declaration of policy was made in the Commons 
by the then Secretary of State for India as follows : — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Govern- 
ment of India are in complete accord, is that of increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of adminis‘ration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
Responsible Govt. in India as an integral portion of the British Empire.”’ 


This was incorporated in“ the Preamble of the Government, of India 
Act}ef 1919. This declaration was coupled with the following provision :— 
- * Progress in thi: policy can only be achieved by _ successive 
ges. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility lies for the we'fare and advancement of 
lidia’s peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure of each 
+ seh and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon wom new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 


the extent to which they found that confilence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility ”’ 


The elections were held in 1920. The Indian Home Rule Party and 
the Swarajists abstained from taking part in those elections usder the 
influence of Gandhi. In order to show what was the feeling of the 
Parity to which I belong, at th:t time, and what is their feeling now, 
I will ask leave to quote words used by my Right Hon’ble friend, the 
present Chancellor of the Duchy oi: Lancaster in the House of Commons. 

“To my mind there has been no more lame:table blunder made by 
the Indian people than their refusal under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi 
to go to tbe Councils.” ‘ 

The expeliment was, therefore, not started uuder the complete con- 
ditiors. which were contemplated. Some exception has been taken to the 
workirg of this criticism by Indian Home Rulers as ill-chosen. I will 
deal: with this criticism later, with a view to better understanding oi 
how I thik that criticism should be interpreted, merely observing now 
‘that it seems to me there is some excuse for some of the objections 
which have been taken to it. 


DEMANDS OF THE SWARAJ PARTY 


In iveatithor 1923, fresh elections were held for the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils and the Indien Legislative Assembly. The Swarajist Panty 
decided, on this occasion to take part in the elections and run their 
candidajes. - On October 11th, the Party issued over the signature of 
Pt. Motilal Nehru an election manifesto in which the basis of their pro- 
gramme was set forth as follows :— 
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“The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the 
British in governing India is to serve selfish interests of their own 
country, and that the so-called Reforms are mere blinds to further 
the said interests under the pretence of granting Responsible Govern- 
ment to India, the real object being to continue the exploitation of the 
unlimited resources of the country by keeping the Indians permanently 
in subservient position to Britain and denying them at home and 
abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship. 

“It is daily becoming abundantly clear that the British, while pro- 
fessing equality of treatment, are in _ practice subjecting the whole 
Indian nation to humiliation and insult in all parts of the world 
where the British influence is supreme. The Party notes with pride and 
satisfaction that the people of India are resolved to submit no longer to 
the national humiliation imposed upon them by the autocratic will of 
then British rulers, and in full consonance with the Congress it expresses 
its emphatic opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry 
on the policy of progressive non-violent noOn-co-operation with the present 
system of Government until it is radically changed in accordance with 
the will of the people as expressed through etheir chosen representatives.” 

The practical programme of the Party was then thus laid dowm:— 


“The demand to be made by the members of the party on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will, in effect, be that the right of India to control 
the existing machinery and system of Government shall forthwith be 
conceded and given effect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy 
attainment of full Dominion Status, that is, securing of the right to 
frame a constitution, adopting such machinery and system as are most suited 
to the conditions of the country and to the genius of the people. They will, 
when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands 
as formulated by the Party as soon as the elections are over, and ask for their ~ 
acceptance and fulfilment within reasonable time by the Government.” 

“Tf the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, an oc 
casion will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt 
a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils 
with a view to make Government through Councils impossible. But before 
adopting such a policy, the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, 
if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining the express mandate of the 
electorates in this behalf. Inno case will any member of the Party accept 
office on that programme.” 


On that programme the elections were held, and in certain Presidencies 
this Swarajist Party obtained strong representation, notably in Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and the Central Provinces, and so strong was the 
represe. tation that, with the assistance of less out-spoken radical parties, 
they were able to command a majority in the Councils. Iam informed by a 
telegram which I received to-day that in Bombay obstructive tactics are 
being pursued in accordance with that programme. Votes of ‘no confidence’ 
are moved and carried, and the Swarajist Party refuse to take office. 
Moderate and non-controversial Bills, like Protection of Children Bill, in 
Bombay are thrown out by the Swarajist Party. 


I feel sure that Your Lordships will agree with me that the belief ex- 
pressed in that Election Manifesto which was signed’by Pt. Motilal Nehru, who » 
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was one of the most prominent speakers of the Swarajist Party in the procee- 
dings last week in the Legislative Assembly, is a mistaken belief, — ill-informed 
ard ill-inferred belief and unjustifiable belief. When I saw that extraordinary 
pronouncement, one of the first things I had to ask myself was, what are the 
reasons $ What is the ostensible justification for expression, by a presumably 
responsible and intelligent politician, of such a view with regard to the pur- 
pose and intentions of the British Government ard people conceruing India ? 
I took pains to inform myself by communications with the V iceroy, by 
discussions with my putlic advisers and by letters which 1 ieceived from 
persons and reformers in India. 1 asked as manyas I could of the Indian 
Reform Parity in this country in order to ascertain what were the ostensible 
ard arguable grourds for such an uncompromising pronouncement. I tound 
that the grounds ard reasors were many, that the grounds and reasons 
were many aid unreasonal le, which were advanced for the feeling of mistrust. 
Let me give Your Lordships first some general reasons supplied me by a 
very high authority. He says, the alleged favouritism of the predominant 
British Services and appointment of the Lee Commission, contrary to the 
wishes of the Legislature, failure of Reforms to finance nation-building depart- 
ments such as education, slow decrease of military expenditure, alleged 
favouritism of British manufacture in Store-purchase policy, measures taken to 
punish aid repress disorder even when the latter has a political aspect, are 
iuterpreted in an extremely wide ard liberal spirit. 


LorRD FINLAY’s MorTIon* 


I fird again and again ceitain recurring references to things wl ich seems 
to rankle very generally in the minds of the Indian Home Rule Party. The 
first is a matter to which I regret I have to refer in Your Loidship’s 
Hovse, but Iam giving you what are the grourds of mistrust, reasonable 
acd unreasonable. One general cavse of distrust in the minds of the Indian 
Home Rule Party is the resolution passed by Your Lordships House on the 
motion of the noble ard learned Viscount Lord Finlay on the action taken 
by the Government of India in regard to General Dyer. I read the debates 
acd also Icoked thiough the division list ard I know what many of Your 
Lordships think on that matter. I waut to take this opportunity on behalf of 
myself and the Party to which I belong to say that I beheve that the criticism 
of Government of India’s, action passed by Your Lordships’ House does not 
represent the opinion of a great majority of my fellow countrymen. It may 
seem presumptuous for me to speak on the subject, but in my Official life } 
have Leen connected. with parts of the world where riots frequently occur and 
I have Leen concerned in two, in one of which one of my dearest friends lost 
his life, aid in the other I got a large ridge on the back of my skull by 

eoutact with what is known as rock stone. In both of those cases lite had to 
be taken. I speak as all administrators speak with full appreciation of the 
rules which should govern the protection of lite in such matters, and the first 
impression I received of the Amritsar action was that if it had been taken by 


an officer of my own, it would have,led to his immediate suspension from duty. 


Matquess CURZON of KEDLESTON: The Coalition Government 
was in office at the time of the Amritsar occurrence. , 
EEE 


* Bor the tuli debate im the Lords on Lord Finlay's censure of the Govt. of India 


for -their dieapprova: of Geul, Dyer, the reader is referred to the INDIAN ANNUAL 
RAGISTER 1921, P, 553 et, seq. 
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Lord OLIVIER. I beg your pardon. The conservative Party was in 
office when the Swarajist manifesto was written and the Conservative Party 
have an obligation laid upon them owing to resolution passed by Your Lord- 
ships that many of Your Lordships were sympathisers. 

Marquess Curzon: The Conservative Party was not in power at the time. 
It took place in 1919. The Coalitiun Government was then in office. 

Lord Olivier: I entirely agree with the noble Marquess. I was discussing 
what were the reasons for the extraordinary pronouncement in the Swarajist 
manifesto of October last snd one of the reasons was that as the Conservative 
xovernment was then in Office the Indian people would have imputed to them 
sympathy with resolutions passed by this House. I hope I make myself clear. 
I am speaking of the causes of distrust expressed in the manifesto of last Octoe- 
ber but, according to the papers I have been reading lately, soreness crops up 
again in connection with the deplorable incident at Jxito in which Sikhs were 

"killed last week. It is obviously one of the unfortunate things which act un- 
justly and as I believe have prejudiced.many Indians against the attitude of 
English people. 

‘THE STEEL FRAME’ SPEECH * 

In the second place, there is the injudicious language used by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a speech in Parliament which is known throughout India as the 
‘Stee] Frame’ speech, in which he compared quite justly, so far as the present 
time is concerned, the Indian Civil Service to a steel-frame upon the stability 
of which the whole structure of the Indian Government rests. I do not think 
any exception can be taken to that phrase under the present conditions. 

But he went on to say, being carried away by his enthusiastic admiration 
for the Indian Civil Service, “whatever we may do in the way of strengthen- 
ing the Government of India, one institution we will not interfere with, we 
will not deprive of its functions and privileges, and that is the British Civil 
service in India.’ This was directly contrary to the statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that we should progressively Indianise the service 
and that the position of the British Civil Service in India would be modi- 
fied obviously if you are contemplating the establishment of self-Govern- 
ment in India. It is in the long run impossible to say that you will main- 
tain intact, as Mr. Lloyd George promised that he would maintain intact, the 
Indian Civil Service. It was a prediction which appeared to be a depar- 
ture in policy from that which His Majesty’s Govt. had already laid down. 


It was seized upon and is constantly quoted in India as the “steel 
frame” speech. This is one of the considerations which is constantly pointed 
out when I ask the Indians why they consider that British Government 
has changed its policy. They say, “Lloyd George told us so’. I do not 
know whether that is adequate reason for believing that there has been a 
change in policy, because we have it on very good authority that the 
speeches to which I have referred are sometimes adapted to the immediate 
purpose in hand, and the immediate purpose in hand on this occasion 
was the encouragement and enheartening of that splendid Civil Servaoe 
which he was eulogising. 

Unfortunately the other Party. to the contract was listeving, and althanads 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two different parties 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose, when they come 
together, you can get rid of the idea which you implanted in two different 


* For this: speech of Mr, Lloyd Geore tee]. A. R. 1922, Vol. 11. p. 208 xxv, 
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minds, it eannot be so when a speech is made in Parh ¢@" | usu 
it is immediately telegraphed all over India and when it is in contradiction 
with the statement which was already made in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George 
had been injudicious though I do not suppose for a moment that he mtended 
to be or could possibly have meant that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to stop Indianisation of the Indian Civil Service, and to establish 
for all time in India the British administrative organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. The declaration of August 20th 1917 detinitely promised a transition 
in that respect. That is one oi the causes of the unfortunate mistrust, 
and I think Your Lordships will agree with me, on the whole, an irrational 
and not well-inferred cause. 


SALT TAx CERTIFICATION. 


‘In the third place there was the Certification of the Salt Tax last year. 
The Government of India decided that it was necessary that they should balance 
their Budget and that they could not balance their Budget without doubling the 
salt duty. 

When the Assembly threw out the resolution doubling the salt tax, the 
Government of India had to certify, as is provided in the case of certain 
Crown Colonies as well as India, that this was essential in public interest and 
that the resolution must become law. That produced an unfortunate efect 
in India as that kind of action always does. In my own experience wherever 
it has been had recourse to in Colonies, it has been held to be a direct slap in 
the face and stultification of what the elected members in India and elsewhere 
consider to be the first principle of democratic Government, that you shall not 

have taxation without representation and that representatives of the people 
should decide in matters of taxation. The unfortunate part of the matter yas 
that there was double prejudice. I remember that many years ago I was 
brought up to regard the French Revolution as having been brought about 
by the imposition of the odious gabelle or Salt Tax. I think most of us have it 
ingrained in our bones to regard the salt tax as peculiarly iniquitous and a 
horrible form of taxation. That is ce1tainly very widely held in India because 
every woman who goes to buy a farthing’s worth of salt in the market and next 
week was to buy another half-farthing’s worth, finds that taxation has 
been increased. : | | 

You have millions of people affected by a tax which although the amount 
is infinitesimally small is felt throughcut the country and hay produced a real 
popular feeling against the action of the Viceroy in over-riding, as he is held to 
have done, the first principles of the New Constitution. 


THE KENYA QUESTION. 


The fourth and the most important consideration is what is known as the 
Kenya business. I hope my noble friend on my right will not think that I am 
going to say anything which need cause him any apprehension or uneasiness. 
He may be regarding me as a patient in the dentist's chair regards the deitist. 
But I assure him I certainly shall not hurt him, but I entertain certain feelings 
in regard to Kenya which I feel bound -to express in this house, [I 
was associated last summer with a number of persons, Members of Parliament 
“in the other House, and others who had been much interested for many 
years inthe fate of African natives, and it was, if | may say so, enormous 
satisfaction to us when the noble Duke of Devonshire, after considering the 


whole Kenya question, definitely laid down for the Government of Kenya 
S 
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principle that hid been adopted in the covenant of the League of nations for 
the Govt. of mardated territories, thus exterding that principle to the British 
Fmpire. ‘This isa great and lasting achievement on the part of the noble 
Duke for which all who are interested in native affairs are profoundly thankful. 

He said that we should administer the Kenya Colony not primarily in the 
interests of the White settlers and not primarily in the interests of Indians, but 
pimatily in the interests of, ard as trustees for, the natives of the Kenya 
Colo1.y. Certain questions were raised with regard to the privileges of White 
persous aud Indians. The demands, neither of White settlers nor of Indians with 
regard to the franchise, were acceded to, and that which is practically a Crown 
Colory system of Government was established, whereby the Crown ard itt 
reminees wele put in supreme control. Three decisiors were taken which 
Indiars have felt to be very grievously injur ious and ‘insulting to themselves. 

The first was a ccmparatively miror matter of the reservation of lard 
in the Highlards, ard the prohibition of its sale to Indians. I do not think 
this can ke corsidered to ke in any way a really sukstantial grievance. 


The secord was the statement that Immigration Regulations must = 
laid Gown in oder to prctect the natives of Kenya against the ecoromic 
ccmpetition of the natives of Irdia. No immigration legislation has at 
presert Leen yassed or ecopted at the time when this immigration 
legislation was picmiscd. ‘There had keen corsiderakle increase. of Irdian 
inmigiauts, which 1eally only represerted an increase on the influx 
that hed teken place cduiing the War, aid the Colonial Goveri.mext 
Fed scme 1eascn for alaim. Lccal legislation was passed in respect of 
the Immigration Ordirarce which was seut- Home to the Colonial Office. 


The Colonial Office considered that the provisions of this draft 
Ordinance were quite unnecessarily drastic, and said that the draft 
Ordinance would rot do. ‘They referred it back for a fresh Ordinance, 
and there the maiter stards at the present time. Meanwhile, under the 
agreeme.t made «at the Imperial Conference, a Committee of Indians 
has been appointed which is to deal with the interests of the Indiars in 
the Dominions, ard this Committee will have the opportunity of considering 
and makirg representations on any immigration laws which may be passed with 
regaid to the ecoucmic effects of Indian immigration into Kenya. I have given 
atter.tion to the matter aid-I went into the controversy of last spring with 
regaid to Africa. I have been all my life primarily concerned with the 
interests of Af1icars aid the Negro races, ard I have no prejudice whatever 
in favor of admitting Indians in injurious competition with the African natives, 
rather the reverse. 

I must say, however, from my own investigations into the subject, that I 
have never seen any evil results manifested in the Kenya Colony or 
elsewhere Ly the immigration of Irdian settlers. My experience has been 
that their interests do rot conflict, but that almost universally Indian settlers 
are of value to the communities which they enter. Consequently, my 
own feeling is atd always has been, thai I should like, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to ke sure that a very sourd and strong case has 
been made out before agreeing to the restrictions upon Indian immigration 
into. Africa, ard that, if there is any economic argument in support of 
such restriction, I should like it to be fully considered. I am sure that 
that ccurse will be taken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
by the Under-Secretary. I am sure that they are going to approach this 
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question of the necessity for restriction upon immigration with perfectly 
fair and straightforward minds and without any prejudice or any desire 
to exclude Indians, but with absolute determination to test the matter on 
its proved economic merits. If it should be proved that Indian immigration 
is deleterious to the natives of Kenya, then I cannot imagine that Indians 
would repudiate what they now support, uamely, the doctrine that these 
territories are first to be administered in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. I have absolute confidence in the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and in the Under-Secretary for the Colonies that they 
are going to be as careful in doing justice in this matter as I, who speak 
on behalf of the interests of India, could possibly desire them to be. 


Then, there is the matter of franchise, which has caused the greatest 
consternation and irritation in India, because we have established in 
Kenya differential franchise as between Indians and White men, neither 
of them being the original denizens of the country. That, of course, is 
a grievance against which Indians in the Dominion of South Africa have 
been struggling for years. It is the grievance which brought Mr. Gandhi 
into being as an influential factor in Indian affairs. It is a new departure in 
our Crown Colonies. The Crown Colony of British Guiana, which desires 
to have Indian immigration, has published a statement that there is no 
differentiation against Indians in that Colony. Before the White Paper was 
issued, we had the report known as the Wood-Wintertou report, and in 
that report, they did not recommend discrimination. They recommended 
the principle which we have always adopted in our West Indian and 
West African Colonies, namely, equal franchise for all persons of equal 
qualification, and they were quite prepared to say that, “if you have a 
large number in your Colonies, you should have such a franchise as will 


Ly TO 


exclude those who are not fitted to exercise it. 


That was the principle to which I myself agreed, and with which I was 
sympathetic, but the Duke of Devonshire was not able, in arranging the 
compromise settlement, to see his way to adopt that. He »dopted the 
principle which would always, I am afraid, be a cause of soreness 
to Indians and to myself, because I associated myself entirely with 
what my predecessor Lord Peel said, namely that this kind of 
discrimination between franchises is one of the things which are most 
dangerous to the unity of the British Empire. This principle I have 
held all my life. If you want to disrupt and break up the British 
Empire, the way to do it is to make this discrimination between one 
race and another on the ground of color and not on the ground of 
qualification. | 

- However, my Lords, I want to make an appeal to Indians iiterested 
in the matter, and to those who feel with them, to have a little patience. 
Crown Colony Government is not an ideal Constitution. In a Crown 
Colony. Government, it appears to me, it is not at all necessary that 


you should. expect to have exactly the same principles of franchise as 


you would have under a clearly constituted democratic Government. Its 


representations are not arranged for the purposes of control, because 
elected members cannot control the Government. The Secretary of State 
controls the Government. These representations are conceived in order 


that various sections of the population. may be adequately represented. 
I myself have served in the Colony, where I went out owing to the 
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reeommerdaticrs of eam eminent financier, and where all the elected 
members of the Council had resigned their appointments. I had to 
conduct the whole session without any elected members. Then there 
was a fiesh election ard elected members came back. 

In Kenya the attitude has been taken that Indian members of the 
Council will not vote for the new Corstitution Bill, and will not come 
i1to the new Council, when corstituted, as represeitative members. I am 
coLviiced that that is politically, and from the poit of view of common 
serse, an utwise policy. You must lcok at the fact that a Crown 
Colory Corstitution is rot a satisfactory thing. The purpose of it 1s 
to give representation to various imterests ard ary interest which does 
rot take advantage of such representation as is given to it is doing 
haim to its corstituerts. The way to advance is to go back into the 
Ccvcl, to work in the Ccurcil. I feels strongly that discrimination 1s 
iiuriovs, tut still, havirg regaid to the purposes of such a trarsitional 
Corstitution as that of Kenya Colory, I do deplore the attitude that 
is being encouraged ty Irdian Swarajists. That is how the position 
rests. The Ixrdian Committee which has been appoited will, on this 
point as on others, have every opportunity of making such representa- 
tion as it may think right to His Majesty's Government, and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will fully consider those representa 
tions. 

I have row irdicated the principal difficulties which I find to be 
vankling in the mirds of Irdians. I return to the proceedings in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The opening of the proceedings in the 
Legislative Assembly tcok the foim of a resolution moved by Mr. Runga- 
chariar, claiming the immediate giant of full Resporsible Government to 
India. In 1espect of that resolution, moved by Mr. Rangachariar, the 
suggestion of the principal signatory of the document from which I’ have 
gucted was in the form of the following amendment :— 

“(a) This Assembly recommerds to the Governor-General-in-Council to 
take steps io have the Goverrment of India Act revised with a view 
to estaklishing ivll 1esporsible Government im India.” 

Your Icidships are aware that the Government of India Act 
piovides thst 1ot later than 1929, a Royal Commission shall be sent 
out in otder to corsider what futher modifications can be made in the 
Indian Gove1ment. ‘This resolution claims an immediate overhaul in the 
system of Goveriment. It continues, aud for the said propose: 


“(b) To summon at an early date a representative Rourd Table Con- 
ference to recommend, with due rerard for the protection of rights 
and interests of important minorities, a scheme of Constitution ior lhidia ; 
and 


“(e) After dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
before the newly elected I:dian Legislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to the British Parliament to le embodied in a Statute.” 

That, of covrse, was an entire depaiture from the principles laid down 
in the Government of India Act ard from the recommendations of the 
Joirt Select Committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons upon that 
Act. The Home Member, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, im con- 
evrrence with His Maesty’s Government, took this line. For the present, 
we stard ly the provisions of the Governmer.t of India Act. It must be 
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admitted that no proper opportunity has been given for the working of 
the Legislatures for three years. 

Let us first examine what are the inconveniences, what are the faults 
in the working of that Act which can be remedied without any fresh 
legislation, what are the complaints of its work as an instrument for the 
efficient carrying on of Government, not as an ideal Constitution but for the 
purposes for which it was constituted, a transitional instrument for carrying 
on public services. Let us first examine these. We will then go on. 


DEFECTS IN THE REFORMS ACT 


‘Sir Maleolm Hailey promised to investigate what modifications can he 
made in the provisions of the present Act by rules which may be made 
under the Act, which rules will require the consent of Parliament, either 
by resolution or on being laid before Parliament. If that course were 
taken it would remove, or should remove so far as possible, any working 
defects: which might give excuse for Non-co-operation with the present 

scheme of the Government of India Act. We could not .see our way to 
go further than that. 

It appeared to us that to accept or to indicate that we might be 
prépared to accept, on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference, 
a new scheme for now establishing full Responsible Government in India, 
three years only after the institution of the scheme of Reform which was 
adopted because we were convinced that the establishment of full Responsible 
Government would be worse than perilous, would be disastrous to the 
peoples of India, and when the purposes which that transitional scheme 
was designed to fulfil have not been availed of, 1¢ would be a responsibility 
which His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to accept. There, then, 
at present, 1s how the matter rests. We have had a full debate in the 
Assembly, and the Home Member for India has stated very fully the 
views of His Majesty’s Government. I should like to read to you Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s observations. Speaking on February 13, he said : 

“We have again considered the position very carefully, and I am 
anxious to emphasise that in what | say, Ll speak with the full authority 
of His Majesty’s Goveroment. 

‘*We still hold to the position I took up then on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Majesty’s Goveroment are able to couasider the 
question of amending ‘he constitution, as distinct from such amendment 
of the Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfec- 
tions, there must be full investigation of amy defects or difficulties 


which may have arisen in the working of tbe transitional Constitution 


Mow in force 
‘“tn 1919 the Parliament after the fullest consideration laid down a 


‘scheme, transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefu'ly devised, w.th 


a view to effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation of the ideals 
embodied in the preamble of the Act, It is not to be supposed that 
the British people would be lightly inclined to consider a change in 
that Constitution, and it is’ bound to concentrate attention, for the 


_ present, on such imperfections in working as may bave been disclosed, 


if our inquiries into the defects of the working of the Act show 
feasibility and the possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to 
say, by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia- 
ment under the Statute, we are willling to make recommendations to 
this effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance is _ possible 
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without amending the Constitution, then the question of advan e must 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue On which ‘the Govern- 
ment is in no way committed.” “ee Pa & 

That is the statement Sir Malcolm Hailey very carefully framed, and 
I thought it well to read it to Your Lordships’ House so that you might 
know exactly what has been the position of the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government in this matter. : , 
_ Now. I want to expound very shortly, if I can, what is the position: af 
His Majesty's present Government towards this question. His Majesty’s 
present Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey stated in his observations, 
are in sympathy with the purpose of the Home Rule Party in India. 
They are in sympathy with the purposes of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, that is to say, progress towards Home Rule, but their view is 
that unless the Parliamentary system .is welded ‘together by predominant 
common interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards, no 
theoretical Constitution that may be arrived at by a concordat among 
leaders of divergent interests for the mere purpose of establishing an 
ostensibly democratic form can prevent it from flying asunder. This has 
so far been found to be the case in Ireland, largely because the dividing 
power of difference in religion is stronger than the uniting foree* of 
common political interests. This is very much more the case in India, 
as I need not labor to point out to your Lordships’ House. 


Hinpu Musuim Untry 


_ The concordats for common political action which the Hindu leaders 
have recently made with Muhammadan leaders have displeased their 
followers on both sides, and have merely exacerbated mutual intolerance 
and antagonism, exhibited by increase in cow-killing and increased playing 
of bands outside Muslim mosques between the whole sections of com- 
munity, for whom these divergent religions are a much stronger moving 
and guiding force than any common _ political interest, When these 
religious rivalries are aroused we have seen again and again, and quite 
recently in Malabar, for instance, how uncontrollable and murderously 
they act. : 

_. The interests of a. small enfranchised class of Hindus in maintain- 
ing their position and. distinction. over outcaste masses are infinitely 
stronger than the common political interest of the twa classes. 

The interests of Muslim leaders, as again we have recently seen, 
tend. to be coterminous rather with Islam than with either India or the 
British Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi has faced this fact, the -predomin- 
ance of religious over secular interest in his countrymen, as fundamental, 


and builds his policy on it. 


Mr. GANDHI 

I am glad, and the Party that I represent are glad that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnant to human feeling 
that a man of his character should be treated as a criminal. But the 
terrible practical reactions of his philosophically innocent teachings merely 
illustrate the exceesses into which the Indian popular temperament is 
prone to be driven by any such ferment. We have had our precedent 
in revolutions of evangelicalism in England and Europe. 

Mr. Gandhi denounces and condemns the whole idea of Western 


* 
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democracy on which Swaraj leaders, or, at any rate, the Hirdu section of 
them, are workirg ard on which we have been trying to work for India in 
the Morley-Minto ard thé Montagu-Chelmsfoid Reforms. Not less com- 
pletely do Roy of Berlin ard his Communist missionaries from the Bolshevist 
school at Tashkent condemn ard denounce the buorgeoise republicanism of 
the Swaraj movement, demarding dictatorship for the proletariat, and 
en neipation of outcaste ard lower caste massses. 

‘The Marquess CURZON :—I am sorry to interrupt the noble Lord, but 
is he reading from any document or is he giving us the considered 
opinions of His Majesty’s Government at this stage of his speech ? 

Lord OLIVIER.—Yes. All that I have read from this paper is the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 

-To continue my olservatiors on this poi.t: among these three, we have 
pinred our faith te the programme of corstitutional democracy, but we 
claim to. krow ly centuries of experience in Europe and America the laws 
ard corditiors irdispersable for a stakle working of that system, which is 
Lot.native to Irdia, ard it is perfectly plain to us that. those’ conditions are 
16¢ at present established in India, and cannot be established at a few 
months’ rotice by. the delikeration of a Rourd Table Conference or the 
premature appointment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. I would like, for a moment, to make excursions into analogical 
hstorical survey. 


I belong to the Paity, ard I have belonged to that Paity for forty years, 
which has achieved a certain amount, of political success. The Duke of 
Noithumberlard, who spoke the other day in this House, deplored the fact 
that the precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyrdman had not been followed 
Ty that Paity. The precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyrdman, who 
wes the first missionary of Socialism in this country, were practically 
that the Socialist movement should go on uutil the day was ripe, and 
that then there should ke a evolution ard the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. ‘The Paity to which I kelong defeated Mr.:Hyndman’s Party. 
The Secord International has been atle to exercise, I think, a considerable 
influence upon’ the Paity programmes of Socialism in the rest of Europe. 
I remember that about thitty yeais ago I was -at- the International 
Congress at Zurich, at which many of those terrible revolutionaries were 
present. There was the British ‘Deputation of about fiity, of whoni 
some thiity were British Trade Unionists, four were Members of Par- 
liament, ard there were Mr. Pickard of the Durham Miners, Mr. Dayies 
of the Birmingham Brass Founderers, Councillor. Hobson of. Sheffield. 
Mr. Perrard Shaw, with my humble self as Secretary of the British 
Secticn. There was also a gentleman whom Viscount Cecil no doubt 
knows, Mr. F. J. Whelan, who is a member of: that International gang 
of revolutionaries which is now occupied in endeavouring to subordinate 
aims to arbitration, ard another gang which is trying to dc: the same 
in regard to industry. The Paity to which I belong did not. start off 
vs did the earlier focialists. The first thing it had to have was-an 
intelligent and understanding constituency which would know what: they 
were driving at, ard would rally unitedly their representatives. In Par- 
liament here, as in all our political development, we did not begin at 
the top, but at the bottom. We saw that there could be no Parlia- 
mentary stability whatever, ard no ‘progress in any. kind of change or 
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revolution, unless the Parliamentary Constitution and representation were 
based upon a real, vital, organic constituency of common interests and 
understanding, which as | have said, is singularly absent in IJndia. 

We say that it is impossible for the Indian people, for Indian politi- 
clas, at once to leap into the saddle and administer without disastrous 
religious and other dissensions an almost ideal Constitution which might 
be framed, when we-~ contemplate the interval which shall oecur before 
the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. We do 
not say—I mention this as I notice that some offence has been taken at this 
—we will make youa nice little half-way Constitution, we will put in nice 
Governors and intelligent officials to show you how to work British Parlia- 
mentary institutions. We say, you have to arrive at the other side of the 
river. You have to arrive at responsible government. We provide you, 
according to the best of our abilities, with what we think, and what you 
think, so far as we can make out, is a sea-worthy boat. The only way 
you can get to the other side of that river is by getting into. the boat and 
rowing. It is no use whatever to stand on the bank, to refuse to get into 
the boat, and to say that we are not going to go anywhere without responsi- 
ble political government. This is a case of Solvitur Ambulando, You must 
get into the boat if you want to make political institutions stable. You 
must become a Member of Parliament and have a constituency. You must 
learn to work with persons who differ from you, without at once calling 
for a holy war from your followers, an experiment, however, which has 
largely been followed in Ireland, where they resorted to methods which 
seem likely to be popular in Jndia. There is of course that danger, and 
it is the view of the Labor Party that you must build up not only your 
political Party, but your political constituency. That can only be done by 
Parliamentary experience ranging over a certain number of years. 


SIKH RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Before I pass from this terrible danger of religious fanaticism, to 
which I referred as being dominant in India, I want to mention one very 
painful occurrence which has been brought to my notice in the last few 
days, and upon which, I think, the House would like to have some informa- 
tion, namely the late recrudescence of killing and conflicts in the Panjab, 
among the Sikhs. I will deal with this matter as briefly as I can, but it is 
one about which your Lordships will want to know, as far as can be 
ascertained, the facts. The Sikhs are a_ religious denomination. . They 
are not racially denominational, and though they properly belong to a 
tribe, they are a very ancient stock, one of the most ancient European 
stocks, according to Professor Arthur Keith, acd one of the finest both im 
brain conformation and in bone conformation, of any of the races that ever 
appeared on the earth. I know an Englishman who ‘came into contact 
with the Sikhs and who has the greatest admiration and affection for them. 
They area people of a fine, ancient, noble race and they are one of those 
ancient and noble races which have, if I may say so, a constitutional 
apprehension of the spiritual life. They are profoundly religious. 

Some little time ago, the Sikhs had a religious revival. They found 
themselves in this position, that the shrines that had been established for 
the reading of their scriptures and for the worship of gods had in later 
times fallen into the hands of corrupt priests, Mahants, who had taken 
possession ‘of properties. and annexed shrines and were abusing their 
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authority for the purposes of gain and dissipation. ‘The Sikh reli slous 
community clamored for reform. ‘They formed themselves into a puritan 
reform movement. It is unfortunate that the Sikhs were not placed, 
when their Reformation came, as we were. If this thing hid taken place 
in this country, it would have been solved without difficulty. Ths reign- 
ing Prince would have placed himself at the head of the reform move- 
ment. He would have declared himseli a defender of the Faith, and himselé 
would have confiscated the disputed properties, and would hive bestowed 
them upon his principal religious supporters. The time his passed whan 
that simple mode of procedure can be adopted, -and such a method did 
not occur to the authorities of the Panjab. The Puritan Sikhs took tha 
law into their own hands, and following a very auzust example, they 
themselves said that it was written in their scriptures: “your house shall be 
called -the house of rrayer, these men have made it a den of thieves,” and 
they went into the temple and cleared them out. They broke down the 
tables of the money-changers,. and the seats of those who sold doves, and 
turned ont the prostitutes, and other sources of gain that the Mahants were 
using in these places. 

That wasa very simple, puritan, direct action. That kind of action 
necessarily led to violence. In the firss place, tha Mahants themselves 
suffered violence, and in the second place, when the Mahants saw whi 
was coming upon them, they organised a band of. tollowers with long staves, 
kerosine tins, torches, and fire-arms, and lay in wait for the people that 
were coming to turn them out. When those people had come into the 
Temple they shot down and massacred a large number of them and + they 
poured kerosine upon them and burnt them,—a very horrible thing. If 
have seen a telegram to the Prime Minister, and I have seen a long, 
printed document sent to Members of Parliament, reporting this atrocity 
and laying it upon the shoulders of the Government as having supported 
the Mahant, ignoring altogether the fact that the Mahant was immediately 
criminally prosecuted and_ transported. That was carefully left out, of 
record and out of the statement sent here to the Prime Minister, apparently 
by a responsible person. However, Government took action, and very 
reasonable action.’ The Government said: “Let us establish a Sikh Board 
of Control, which shall be made the repository of all the interests of the 
Sikh religion and of the property of the Sikhs, so that these Temples 
may be administered in the interests of the Sikh religion.” That law 
was passed, but it remained a dead letter. 


THE NABHA QUESTION 


) Why did it remain a dead letter? Boacause the Sikh movement had 
been laid hold of by the political movement at Amritsar, which is the centre, 


- as your Lordships are aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disturbance. 


To cut along story short, this last tragedy was directly engineered in order 
to create. a fracas between the Government and the Sikhs, so that it could 
be said that the British desired to repeat the tragedy of Amritsar, and shoot 
down honest, religious Sikhs. Advantage was taken of the fact that 
the Maharaja of Nabha had been deposed—no, not exactly deposed, the 


Maharaja ot Nabha was a profligate and a vicious ruler, who entirely ignor- 
ed the interests of his country for several years. We did not then interfere. 


He had committed outrages upon. the subjects of the neighbouring Maharaja, 
and the latter brought action against him. Tho matter was judicially dealt 
s 
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with. The whole record of the Maharaja of Natha was gone into, ard 
it was intimated to “him that he should pay compensation to -his neighbour, 
21d should rémit his cffee in favour of his son, his son being placed under 


he. Regercy. The people of Natha were perfectly co1teut at this. They knew 
ee? that they had got a good riddance. eat 
$; = * But the © central revolutionary committee at Amritsar laid hold of this,’ 
eit. y ‘ald I have seen newspapers deliberately representing that this was an 


act of oppression on the pait of the British Government, who wished 

to depose ard destioy a patriotic Sikh Chief, ard that the British 
Gover1ment were interding to desecrate the shrines of the Sikh religion 
‘in Nabha. They therefore organised a movement. from a hurdred miles 
or so away. ‘They sert irstiuctiors to 1eligious Jathas, simple-minded 
puritans, that the shiines of their religion were, being outraged, ard that 
they must go in pilgrimage ard claims their right of praying ard reading. 
the scriptures in these shrines at Jaito. The pilgrims themselves knew 
rot why they came. ‘They said that “these are the orders of the 
‘Con mittee. It is part of our Sikh law that we must obey the laws 
of our spiritual superiors.” Five hurdred pilgrims, who were non-resisters, 
ard akout 1,000 peasauts ard others, went in pilgrimage to Jaito in 
oider to iead their Scripture. They were infoimed that they would 
rot be allowed in the shrine to enter kut only fiity at a time for 


_~ . the purpose of making their devotiors. They refused to accept this 

tp ain. ,teim, to enter fiity at a time. The pilerims themselves passed on 
_ *.. tewaids the shrire, ard the bard of 1,000 opered fire on the Police 
ee ard the Trcoys drawn up in front of the approach. The result was 

‘ this deplorable incident, in which, again, State Troops and the Police 

a eae had had to fire on a ciowd of inrocent ard religiously mirded people, 


.~ * stirred up by a small revolutionary Ccmmittee, with whom they had. 
we TO actual connection whatever. , 
a : ye that kird' of thing can be done for political purposes, if the 

religious irstinct of the people can be traded upon for political and_ 
» ___- revolutionary purpeses in that way, is it to be supposed that ambi-- 
tious politiciars urder a perfectly liberal Constitution are not going to 
appeal to religious fears ard feelings in pursuit of their policies ?. That 
appears to me to be the incident of what is repeatedly done in India, 
namely, that the religious feelings are traded upon in order to serve 
political purposes. In what I have said, I have been forced to omit 
all references to large sections of the aspect of the present Indian 
problems which are of immense importance. One of them at least I 
must rot be suspected of having overlooked. 


It is inevitable. when a Home Rule. movement springs up in a 
country, whose administration has been foreign, that hostility and injustice 
should be shown towards the agents of the hitherto. ruling power. It 
is advanced: uncompromisingly that the British have no right in India.: 
The right of British statesmen, public servants, merchants and indus- 
trialists to be in India to-day lies in the. fact that they made the 
India. of to-day, ard that no Home Rule or national movement could: 
have been possible had it not been for their work. The Indian Home 
Rule Paity have adopted, and we have joined with them in adopting, 
the methods of the British administration. 


Our statesmen and our public servants are loyally co-operating in: 
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the purpose of the Montagu-Chelmsford . Reforms. I have reierred to 
what I thought was a regrettable lack of . limitation in what. I Lloyd 
George said in his “steel-frame”’ speech with regard to t e Indian 
Services. He appeared to forcecast the maintenance in’ perpetuity of 
the British Service in India. It is, I think, impossible to associate this 


idea, with the ultimate idea of Indian nationalism. and Responsible, 


Government, but in the transition stage from the present to the future, the 
loyalty and devotion to the Indian interests of the British element in the 
Public Service is as indispensable to the efficient. working of any form 
of the Constitution in the public interests as is that Parliamentary co- 
Operation on the part of the un-official classes. which I appealed to the 
Swaraj Party to give. All my life I have been a public servant and 
Administrator rather than a politician, but I have written much, and 
exercised perhaps some influence as a politician in the direction of 
constitutional development which has placed me in your Lordships’ House. 
So far as I have any qualifications for my present office, it is because 
of this double education, and from myself at any rate the achievements, 


and the continuing indispensability of the Indian Public Services will — 


always command admirable testimony. If that Service is to be regarded 
as in course of supercession, none the less it is at least esséntial to the 
successful conduct of any transition that its high qualities should be 


recognised and appreciated and realised to the full by all themes. 


who are engaged in the problem of effecting that transition. eee 

I have done my best, and I am afraid I have wearied your Lords 
ships in doing so, to put before you the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the Indian situation, their policy, and also the feelings of the 
Party I represent outside Parliament. In regard to the aims of the 
Indian Swarajists, His Majesty’s Government are convinced that the props 
line towards Home Rule in India lies in friendly co-operation. His 
Majesty’s Government have been impressed by two characteristics in the 
atmosphere of Indian politics. First is the intense, and as they are 
convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and determination 2 of the 
uncompromising intransigience indicated in the election manifesto of the 
Swaraj party last autumn, and also the dissatisfaction expressed by more 
moderate advocates of Self-Government. Secondly and more recently, the 
appreciable modification of that hostile and intransigient attitude indicated 
not only in the recent ‘proceedings in the Legislative Assembly, but in 
many communications and expressions of opinion which have reached His 
Majesty’s Government both through official and un-official channels from 
persons representing weighty and influential opinions, who are anxious 
that by some manner of Conference a way forward may be found out 
of the present difficulties. His Majesy’s Government having themselves 
the same ultimate aim as the Indian Swaraj Party, namely, the substi- 
tution of responsible Indian Dominion Government for the present 
admittedly transitional political Constitution, are earnestly desirous of 
availing themselves, in whatever way may be found, the best possible 
method of this manifest disposition towards effectual consultation on the 
various modes of making this approach. It has been unofficially sugges- 
ted and the Legislative Assembly has proposed a Round Table Conference. 


| THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
The Indian National Conference.is proposing to send a deputation 
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over, ard the 1epresentatives of Irdian interests in this country have 
suggested a mission to India. His Majesty’s Government, while they are 
open to consider any practical proposals, are not’ yet satisfied as to 
what may be the best means for establishing that closer contact and 
better understanding that are so manifestly desirable. Some means of 
arriving at that closer contact must, they are convinced, be sought, and 
they hope, after due consultation with the Government of India, to be 
able with the least avoidable delay to decide upon the means they will 
desire to adopt. | | | 
PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


In the meantime, His Majesty’s Government is unequivocally friendly 
towards the Indian Corstitutional Reform Party, and appeals to that 
Paity for patience and circumspection, and for \co-operation im using the 
Councils*for their essential purposes ‘of efficient administration, according 
to the views of members on any particular question, and not as a field 
for administrative sabotage, and political ascerbation. His Majesty's Govern- 
‘ment, during the short period since it took office, has been continually 
pressed for attention to urgent metters, ard it has heen impossible for 
it to explore all> the’ factors of the difficulty in the present Indian 
political atmosphere. It is only a week since the critical debate in the 
Legislative Assembly took place. The investigation of the situation which 
the Government of India’ has already promised to make cannot- fail to 
assist ‘that’ Government to furnish’ lis Majesty’s Government with further 
considered advice upon the problems involved, and as to the hest 
possible lines of approach to ‘any further developments. . 
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The Lords Debate—Continued 

LORD CURZON, following Lord Olivier, referring to the unfortunate 
events in the Punjab in connection with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs had heen 
not only violent warriors but also were the most loyal subjects of the Crown, 
and there must have been deplorable misunderstanding somewhere to have 
brought about this situation. He did not apportion the blame to anybody, 
and expressed the opinion that the Government of India were perfectly 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but there 
must have been something wrong in 1 state of affairs which allowed a 
religious movement to develop into a political agitation, associated with dacoity 
and accompanied by violence and crime. The Government: of India must 
really take this in hand. He was glad that a strong and fearless man 
had been appointed as the Governor of the Punjab, under whose administra- 
tion, he trusted, that an end might be put to the trouble, and the Sikhs 
would return to their old ijoyalty and co-operation with the Government. 
Lord Curzon criticised the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi and expressed 
the opinion that it was the work of the Bombay Govt. In view of Mr. 
Gandhi's expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous creed, we might, 
he said, be faced with a recrudescence of the old agitation, and we had 
tied our hands, for we could not again imprison him. He asked how 
the release of other political prisoners on medical grounds could be refused. 
Continuing, Lord Curzon said that he understood that Lord Olivier, on behalf 
of the Government, had promised that there should b3 a series of investi- 
gations and consultations with the representatives of Indian opinion, and 
if such investigations disclosed the advisability of an advance within the 
Government of India Act, the Government would make Regulations, and 
submit them to the Legislative Assembly, the Secretary of State, and 
Parliament. He hoped that His Majesty’s Government would not sympathise 
with the proposal for a Round Table Conference. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more disastrous method of approaching the situation. The 
experience in Britain of a Round Table Conference did not encourage the 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commissions. 
The Government ought to approach the men who were working the 
Reform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the Viceroy, 
and ask them how the Reforms were progressing. He concluded by 
emphasising that the Government were bound, by the whole history of 
this question, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

The debate was adjourned till the next day. 


ON FEBRUARY 28TH, LORD MESTON, resuming the debate on 
India, said that after Lord Olivier’s statement, the speaker’s apprehen- 
sions that he had leanings towards the policy of «abdication were, at any 
rate, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the claims for Pro- 
vincial autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an outcry, 
equally loud, persistent, and unconvincing, would be made for Imperial 
autonomy. It would be impossible to contemplate measures which carried 
those concessions with them. He congratulated the Government on their 
decision not to participate in a Round Table Conference. Such Confer- 
euce would driye the remaining Moderates to range themselves beside 
the Extremists and weaken the power of the Executive. The time had 
uot come to throw over the Constitution. The result of the adoption 
of certain amendments being canvassed here and in India would certain- 
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ly be to scrap the Constitution. They must adhere to a policy of 
eradually fitting India for Self-Government, or drop the whole idea and 
hand over the Government to men who had no programme at all. 

EARL BALFOUR thought that the impression had gradually grown 
up in some quarters that we were acting simply as a drag upon the 
vatural movement towards representative institutions in India which, but 
for this, would run a safe, happy and useful course, and those in India 
hampering our policy were only hastening the glorious time when free 
‘stitutions, modelled on the Dominions, would prevail in India. He was 
convinced that this impression was one of the most profound illusions. 
These modern statesmen of India had taken up our catch-words and — 
professed admiration for our institutions, buf without apparently realising 
the spirit by which alone such institutions could . be properly worked. 
He said that he was not pessimistic with regard tothe ultimate result, but it 
would be perfect folly to suppose that the result could immediately be attained. 
Every thing going on in India now had increased his sense of depression 
regarding the political elements there. They showed infinite ingenuity 
in Parliamentary manceuvre and admirable qualities of speech, but that was 
not the main thing required. Their ingenuity, so far as he could see, was 
wholly destructive. There never was a country where the difficulties 
of constitutional Government were naturally greater than in India. Indian 
agitators would be commitiing a great crime against their fellow country- 
men if they set themselves to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its place. 
Proceeding, Earl Balfour said that if we left India to itself, it was 
absolutely as certain as avything could be that she. would relapse into 
absolute Government. The destruction of British Rule meant the asser- 
tion of all that was least good in the natural growth of Indian society. 
He could see no alternative to the Act of 1919. The idea. that by a 
stroke of pen freedom could be brought to the three hundred 
millions for whom we were responsible, was one of the most fantastic 
dreams that had ever occurred to the wildest political speculator. The 
task was one of supreme difficulty, but we could not shirk it. The 
burden is there, and must be ‘borne. It would require the utmost 
resolution, courage, and patriotism if we were to carry it on. success 
fully. te 


The debate then ended with the rising of the Jlouse, 


The Salt Tax Debacle 


The telegraphic summary of the speech of Lord Olivier which was 
communicated to India by Reuter on the 26th Feb. alarmed Anglo-India 
and the Govt. specially on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. An 
agitation was set on foot to explain away what Lord Olivier had said on this 
point. Leading newspapers in London continued for days to express surprise 
that wrong interpretations should have been put upon Lord Olivier’s reference 
about the Salt Tax. The Morning Post, commenting on the subject, drew 
attention to the fact that its Delhi correspondent, in common with other 
Indian correspondents of London newspapers, had pointed to the hostile 
reception accorded in India to the passages of Lord Olivier’s recent speech 
in the House of Lords in which he referred to the Salt Tax. The paper 
proceeds: “It is evident that a garbled version of this part of the speech 
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must have been cabled to India; for, none of the statements made by 
Lord Olivier with regard to the Salt Tax and officially reported could 
well be described as dangerous nonsense, nor did he give it as his opinion 
that the Indian Salt Tax was a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of 
taxation. It appears from the official report that Lord Olivier referred to. 
the certification of the Salt-Tax as a matter which had been mentioned to. 
him repeatedly as contributing to the present atmosphere of mistrust and 
prejudice. He pointed out that the action of the Government of India, in 
certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made no unfavor- 
able criticism whatever upon that course, nor upon the reasonableness of 
the Salt Tax asa form of taxation. The unfortunate pait of the matter 
was, Lord Olivier said, that there was double prejudice involved in the 
matter. He then a made a jocular reference to the once orthodox doctrine 
with regard to Gabelle and the origin of the French Revolution, and sup- 
posed that most of us have it ingrained in our bones to regard the Salt 
Tax as a peculiaily iniquitous and horrible form of taxation. After this, 
he explained how what he had described as a prejudice arose, and why 
it was so general in India as to produce strong popular feeling quite inde- 
pendently of whether the tax was really onerous or not. It is easy to see 
how, in a shortened version, the words quoted above could be made to 
bear an entirely different meaning from that intended, and we therefore 
hasten to point out that Indian papers, and in consequence, Indian corres- 
pondents of English papers, have been. entirely misled.” 


Pressure was put upon the new Labour Secretary for India to correct 
his strong indictment of the Government of India on the Salt-Tax, and on 
March 5th, Lord Olivier in a press interview was prevailed upon to express 
great surprise at the interpretation placed in India on that part. of his recent 
speech. In the speech he pointed out that the Government of India’s action 
in certifying the Salt Tax was financially necessary. He made no unfavourable 
criticism whatsoever upon the Govt. of India’s action, nor on the reason- 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he contended 
was that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice. Lord Olivier himself was 
not prejudiced against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous. The 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the present issue, the sole question was whether 
reduction of provincial contributions was worth maintaining on a slightly 
higher rate of the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. 

Asthe Daily Telegraph observed’: “Lord Olivier expressed himself as 
greatly surprised at the interpretation which had been. placed in India 
upon that part of lis speech in which he referred to the. Salt Tax. He 
had merely set out to enumerate certain factors, which, in his opinion, 
had contributed to the increased distrust in the genuineness of intentions 
of the Reforms. Lord Olivier went on to. refer to the certification of the 
Salt.Tax, which had been mentioned to him~ as‘ causing. mistrust. and pre- 
judice. He pointed out in his speech that the Government of India’s 
action, in certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made 
no unfavorable criticism whatsoever upon the Government of India’s 
action, nor upon the reasonableness of the Salt Tax asa form of taxation. 
All that he was at pains to argue was that sucha course of action as the 
Government of India felt to be necessary inevitably encountered what he 
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described. as a double prejudice, that prejudice arising quite independently 
of whether the tax was really appreciably onerous or not. Lord Olivier 
himself has no prejudice at all against the Salt Tax as a form of taxation, 
provided, of course, that it is a»tually not onerous. Whether, in the case 
of India, the tax 1s onerous or not, the question is for the judgment of the 
Government of India, and in the present issue, Lord Olivier argues that 
the sole question to be decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
Contributions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher rate of 
the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. On that 
question Lord Olivier shares the view of the Government of India 
that. the proposal which they have made is worth while. It is in fact a 
matter for the Government of India and the Legislative: Assembly to decide 
hetween them.” 


IN THK HOUSE OF COMMONS INTERPKLLATIONS 

The question was again raised in the House of Commons on March 10th 
by Sir Charles Yat, the die-hard anti-Indian Tory, who asked what communi- 
cations had passed between the Government of India and Lord Olivier with 
reference to the allusion to the Salt Tax in the latter’s speech. Prof. Richards 
Under-Secretary for India, replying on behalf of the India Office declined, 
to depart from the long established practice under which communications 
to and from the Government of India were treated as confidential. 

On March 17th Sir Henry Craik asked whether Prof. Richards proposed 
any evidence indicating that serious hardships had been caused by the 
operation of the Indian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
part of any large section of the population. | 

Prot. Richards replied that he supposed all taxation involved some 
degree of hardship, but Sir H. Craik knew that in the case of the Indian 
Salt Tax, it was difficult to distinguish between economic and political consider- 
ations. ; ‘er 

Sir H. Craik repeated the question for a definite reply. | 

Mr. Lansbury pointed cut that the Legislative Assembly had rejected 
this tax. A Conservative Member declared that the agitation was only among 
politicians. 

Mr. Lansbury : No.» | . 

The Speaker intervened at this stage saying that the matter could not 
be debated at question time. . ) ) 


On the Round Table Corference 


On March 3rd, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Frederick Hall, 
the Representative of the India Office said that the Secretary of State 
had. not yet received any recommendations from the Government of India 
in favor of taking action on Pandit Matilal Nehru’s motion (for a Round 
Table Conference) adopted by the Legislative Assembly.. | 

On March 10th, in the House of Commons, replying to Mr. Lansbury 
with regard to a Round Table Conference on a further instalment of 
Self-Government for India, Prof. Richards said that: the attitude of the 
Government of India had already: been indicated by the speeches of 
Sir M. Hailey. The Government of India were initiating an enquiry 
on the lines indicated in those speeches. The Goverment were couti- 
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nuing to seek other avenues whereby the present situation might be 
eased. As regards the extension of the franchise, it was not under- 
stood that this was advocated by aiy of the speakers who had urged 
the grant of increased powers in the Indian Legislature, and in view 
of the .recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1919, 
Lord Olivier was not prepared to take any immediate steps in that 
direction. , . 

Mr. Wardlaw Milne said that Prof. Richards’ remark about seek- 
ing other avenues was very indefinite and asked what he meant. 

Sir Henry Craik asked: ‘Do. the Government intend to adhere 
to the provisions of the Act of 1919 for deferring the revision of the 
Constitution for a decade? 

Prof. Richards replied: ‘That is exactly the position”. 

The last portion of the answer given by Prof. Richards has been 
later explained as misleading owing to Pref. Richards not hearing the 
question clearly. 

To clear the point Sir Henry Craik asked again a question on March 
24th, with regard to the Government's adherence to the provision of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, postponing: for a decade any alteration 
of the constitution thereby established. 

Prof. Richards, replying, reiterated that the Government adhered to 

the provisions of the Act, but he was doubtful whether the provisions 
would sustain the inter pretphion which Sir H. Craik seemed to place on 
them. 
; Sir H. Craik recalled that the Soins Boliites upon whose report 
the House of Commons had accepted the Act of 1910, had expressed 
the opinion that the Statutory Committee should not be appointed until 
the expiration of a decade, and meanwhile, no substantial change in the 
Constitution should be made. | 

- Prof. Richards replied that the Parliament could not bind its succes- 
sors. If any fundamental change was made, it would be made by Parlia- 
ments. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked ii Prof. Richards meant that the Govern- 
ment were considering the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 


Prof. Richards’ reply was inaudible but appeared to indicate dissent. 


REVISIUN OF THE CONSTIIUTION 

Again, on April &th, replying to Sir Henry .Craik, Prof Richards 
said that in accordance with the procedure in the past, which was accepted 
by the Govt., no modification affecting the Constitution of the Govt. of 
India established under the Act of 1919, would be proposed by any 
Government without due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Hope Simpson pointed out that during the discussion on the 
Government of India Act in Committee, Mr. Montagu said that this 
Section would not tie the hands of Parliament in any way, and a Commis- 
sion might be issued at any time. 

Sir Henry Craik suggested that there was nothing that would tie the 
hands of Parliament, but only that Parliament would be informed before 

yas taken. | 

rof. Richards indicated assent. 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 
House of Commons-—Other Interpellations 


BAN ON MR. HORNIMAN 


On March 3rd, replying to Commarder Kenwoithy, Prof. Richards 
said that the Governments of India and Bombay, considering Mr. Horni- 
man’s history whilst in Inda, and his published writings since his 
deportation, had repeatedly’ decided against allowing his return. The 
Government of India had only a few days ago resisted a motion 
in the Assembly permitting his return, and it would be difficult for Lord 
Olivier to insist, in the present position of Indian affairs, that the Govern- 
ment of Irdia should withdraw their objection. 

Commander Kenworthy asked if it was considered right that a man 
should be deprived of his livelihood without the chance of any sort of 
public enquiry. | ~ 

A Corservative member asked if‘it was to be understood that Lord 
Olivier considered that the order should be rescinded. The Minister did 
not reply. 

CROWN COLONTES COMMITTEE. . 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, Prof. Richards expected very shortly 
to announce the names of the members of the Crown Colonies Committee 
referred to in the Viceroy’s speech of January 31. The meeting to be 
held in London, he hoped, would begin at the end of March. Subsequently 
the following names were announced for the Committee: H. H. The 
Aga Khan, Sir Bevjamin Robertson, Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., Mr. T. 
Rangachariar, ard Mr. K. C. Roy. This question was again raised on 
the 1%th when Prof. Richards replying to Major Ormsby-Gore said 
that this Committee was to meet in London in the middle of April. 
The terms of reference would be to make representations to.Mr. Thomes 
on all questions of Indians domiciled in Kenya, arising from the 
discussion embodied in the White Paper, and ceitain pending questioi s 
with recard to Indians in Fiji. Mr. Hope Simpson would be the 
Chairman. : 

Major Oimsby-Gore asked how the terms of reference had. been 
narrowed down to Kenya and Fiji, when the whole object of the 
Committee was to examine how Irdians were treated throughout the 
Colonies. | 

Mr. Berkley asked if the Committee would consider the resumption 
of Indian immigration to the Colonies for purposes of ‘labor. The 
Min'ster did not reply. 

PAY OF INDIAN POLITICAL DEPAKTMENT. 

Replying to Col. Howard Bury, Prof. Richards said that the matter 
of equal pay of the Indian Political Department officials for equal 
service, whether taken from the Irdian Army or the Civil Service, was 
now being considered in {ndia. He understood that the Royal Commission 
on Superior Civil Services’in India propcsed to include it in the scope 
of its enquiry. Lord Olivier was communicating with the Government 
of India on the subject. 


REGULATION III OF 1818. 


On March 10th a waim irterlude followed the question by Mr. 
Paker rejuestirg the Gover: mert to see that the recommendations of the 
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Sapru Repressive Laws Committee were carried out regarding the limitation 
of the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 to the original purposes, and not put 
into operation against British subjects, except on inflammable frontiers. 
Prof. Richards replied pointing out that the Committee’s recommendations 
were qualified by the recognition of grave emergencies which might arise, 
necessitating a “‘ weapon’ of this nature. He declared that the recrudescence 
of political murder plots in Bengal had necessitated the recent use of 
the regulation and the Secretary of State was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme- 
diately the question of alternative legislation. After a number of supple- 
mentary questions had been put, Mr. Lansbury announced his intention 
to raise the matter on an adjournment at the first opportunity. 
THE JAITO AFFAIR. 

Several questions urged steps to prevent the’ repetition of the Jaito 
Jatha troubles. Mr. Lansbury requested the Secretary of State to ask 
the Viceroy’ to hold a full inguiry into the whole proceedings of the 
last Jatha. 

Prof. Richards declared that he had no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India would take the necessary steps to ascertain full facts. 
Therefore it was unnecessary to adopt Mr. Lansbury’s suggestion. 


ADJOURNMENT ON JAITO. 

On March 11th, on adjournment, Mr. George Lansbury drew 
attention to the Jaito disturbances, the Bombay strike and the 
Government's refusal to hold a Round Table Conference. He said 
that it was an extraordinary thing if the police were hemmed in at 
Jaito by tremendous crowds that not a single policeman or soldier had 
been injured. He quoted a message from the Secretary of the Indian 
Trade Unionist Conference and the member of the Assembly declaring 
that Lord Olivier had been given false information, and that no fire-arms 
had been captured. | 

Prof. Richards, replying, said-that the Government had full sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placed before the House by successive Governments 
of the past 50 years, that eventually Britain should give the great 
Dominion of India full and complete Self-Government. With regard to 
the Bombay strike, he ,quoted the leader of the strike, Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, who, in one thing, was like John the Baptist, namely, in. that 
he was crying in the wilderness, as the men_ had struck against his 
advice. Prof. Richards communicated the latest information from India on 
the subject, and as regards Jaito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
services to the Empire. It was exceedingly ditlicult for the Government 
of India to try to keep peace between two wrangling religious bodies. 
- He referred to the passage of the Shrines Act of 1922, which had not 
been put into operation. The sitting of the House, at this point, auto- 
matically closed. 

JOINT INDIAN COMMITTEE, | . 

- The same day the House of Lords adopted without discussion a motion 
expressing the desirability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of both the Houses to examine and report on any Bill 
or matter referred to them specially by either House, and consider, with 
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a view to reporting, if necessary, on any matter relating to Indian affairs 
brought to the notice of the Committee by the Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Olivier, in moving the tesolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any matter referred to them by the Govurnment or the 
House, particularly any question of the moment. He was not aware 
that there was any such question that they desired to submit immediately, 
but if what was foreshadowed in the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
mature, namely, that the Government of India should consider the possible 
extension of, or amendment to, the Rules under the Government of India 
Act, that was the kird of subject they should desire to refer to the Joint 
Committee. 
BOMBAY MILL STRIKE. 


On March 17th in reply to Mr. Lansbury with regard to the Bombay 
Cotton Mill strike, Prof. Richards said that he had no official information with 
regard to the number of operatives who had left Bombay, and none with 
regard to any deaths due to starvation. He had telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment of India for further information with regard to the cause of the 
dispute. He was also enquiring with regard to the measures taken to 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 


| RESTORATION OF GRANTS. 

The same day, replying to Col. Howard Bury or the sanction of grants, 
Prof. Richards said that he was afraid he could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to be taken when all the demands for grants had 
been dealt with in the Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would doubtless 
recognise that the natural place for the announcement of the decision 
would be the Assembly itself. 


Mr. Wardlaw Milne: May we take it that this Government will 
strongly support the Viceroy in any measure he may take ? 
The Minister did not reply. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIA. 


The House of Commons unanimously agreed to a resolution moved by 
Mr. Griffiths on the same lines as the resolution passed by the House of 
Lords on llth March regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on I:diin Affairs. Subsequently the names of H. of Commons members 
on the Joint Committee were given out: Messrs Clarke, Meyler, Wardlaw 
Milne, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, Wallhead, Winterton 
(Farl) and Sir Charles Yate. Aud the Lords: DeLa Warr, Russell, 
Middleton, Harris, Lamington, Montagu, MacDonnell, Pentland, Hardinge, 
Clwyd, ard Meston. 


BENGAL REJECTION OF GRANTS. . 


On March 31st, in the House of Commons, Col. Howard Bury drew atten- 
tion to the Bengal Council's rejection of the vote for Ministers’ salaries, and 


suggested that these services should be restored to the Reserved side 


so as to erable the Governor to restore the grant. 

Prof. Richards replied that he thought that Col. Howard Bury 
would agree on reflection that the solution he suggested was not 
feasible under the Constitution. He understood that, if necessary, the 


Governor would administer the Transferred Subjects, ard be responsible 


for them, 
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24 


Chronicle of Events 


Kenya Immigration Bill published in the Official Gazette. 

Kenya Legislature opened by Sir Robert Coryndon who assured that 
there could be no question modifying the principles laid down in 
the White Paper. 

Kenya Constitution Bill passed. Indian Members resigned. 

Class Areas Bill of 1924 published in the Union Govt. Gazette. 

Natal Provincial Counc] passed the Hulett Ordinance refusing Mani- 
cipal Fran:hise to Indians, subject to Governor-General’s consent- 
This ordinance was identical with one pasged previously by the 
council but vetoed by the Governor,General-in-Council, 

Indian Merchants of Johannesburg started agitation to fight the Class 
Areas Bill. 

East Africa Indian Congress with Mrs, Naidu as President, 

Report of the British Guiana Deputation published. 

Earl of Athlone, new Governor-General of South Africa, presented with 
Address by the Cape Indian Union who prayed that he would 
sympathetically consider their position there. 

Maas meeting of Durbar Indians strongly protested against the class area® 
bill and raised funds to fight it. 

Colonial Sacretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Empire Journalists a 

the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya white paper would 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

Meetings against class ateas bill held throughout Natal—resolution passed 
that if the bill became law, the matter would be brought before the 
League of Nations. Deputation of Natal Indian Congress waited on 
the Minister of the Interior protesting against the Hulett ordinance. 

Nunan-Lukhoo Memorandum on Guiana Colonisation Scheme published . 

Sir Joseph Nanan expounds his Colonisation Scheme to forty members of 
the Indian Legislatures at Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi issues his Statement Rg. the Class Areas Bill. 

Indian Associations of South Africa send a Deputation to the Home 
Minister, Union Govt. making representatiun against the Class 
Areas Bill. 

Speaking at Pretoria Mrs. Naidu said that India’s meesage to Indians was 
‘within the Empire if possible, without, if necessary.’ 

Mr. Sastri’s lecture at the Criterion Club, Delhi, on Indians Overseas. 

Imperial Indian Citizenship Associations’ appeal to the Viceroy RE. 
Indians Overseas. 

Vire, Naidu interviews Mr. Duncan on the Class Arcas Bill. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued statements on the Guiana Colonisation Scheme— 
Standing Committee, Indian Legislative Assembly, Delhi, coneider 
the Guiana Colonisation Scheme, Mr. Pillay was inivited but 
was absent. : 

Smuts-Naidu iaterview Re. the Class Areas Bill. 

Second Reading of the Class Areas Bill in the Union Parliament. 


. THE CONDITION OF 


The Indians Overseas. 


The following pages deal with the threatening position of Indians in 
South Africa and Kast Africa, and incidentally with the British Guiana 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 
trouble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Areas Bill of the Union 
Govt. of South Africa and the Immigration Bill of the Kenya Govt. 
Regarding these matters no better exponent of the Indian case has ever 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt. conclaves asin the public platform, than 
the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastry. His famous Bangalore speech of December 
23rd which sounded the c'arion call of an all-India agitation has been given 
in the I, A. R. 1923 Supp. page. 226 Since then Mr. Sastri has vehemently 
espoused the Indian case in season and out, alike in the Council of State 
and in public meetings, and has hit’ out straight. In presenting the Indian 
case we can do no better than reproduce a speech of his: delivered at 
a meeting of the Criterion club, Delhi, on Feb. 24th, 1924 immediately 
after the National Conference. In the course of his speech: Mr. Sastri 
referred to Genl. Smuts and said :— 


GENL, SMUTS 


The great man who rules over the destinies of South Africa, General Smuts, 
lent the weight of his authority to the agitation of the White community in 
Kenya. He backed them to the utmost of his power and I heard at the India 
Office that he sent many a long cablegram to the British Cabinet advising them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the British Cabinet were not dealing 
with Kenya only, but with the whole of Africa, meaning the whole of white Africa; 
and in the course of the discussions it became evident the question would be: will 
the Indian case prevail or the African case prevail? They presented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative: “If you are going to redress the so-called grievances of 
the Indian community, you would be driving us out of the Empire, The Indians 
tell you for their part that if you were going to decide the issues in our favour, 
India would have to go out.” 

The British Cabinet was obliged in some way to settle the question as though 
it were @ case between Africa and India. One time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it looked likely that it would be a case not only of 
Africa versus India, but of the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonies versus. 
india. Luckily, the Dominions were too sensible and too aware of the magnitude of 
the difficulties of the Empire tbat they refused to throw in their lot with Africa. 

You may ask, said Mr, Sastri.: ‘Why is Africa pitted against India in this: 
matter’? Now it is alleged it is not only a question of economical. intereste, but 
it is 4a question of two cultures and two civilisations struggling to occupy the 
same ground, That is how they put it : as though India were behind this move- 
ment and were struggling to obtain a large and secure foothold on the continent of 
Africa. In South Africa there is a very peculiar constitution which I think the 
_ English people did not fully understand when they annexed South Africa, The ideal 
which the South Africans bave is injurious and diametrically opposed to the ideals. 
of the British Empire, British Empire ideals are well known. Those are justice. 
all round, equity all round and brotherhood between all peoples composing the 
commonwealth, In South Africa the fundamenral law includes the declaration: 
‘There shall be no equality between white and coloured persons in church or 
state.’ For long decades the South African white, who is the Roer predominantly , 
bas had to struggle with the blacks of Africa, and therefore has from his very 
upbringing the notion that the black man is unequal to the white, that he is born 
only to serve the white, and that if he will not serve the white he should be 
compelled to do so or killed off, When therefore the British Empire annexed South 
Africa with this ideal which tums clean against their own cherished ideal, British 
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statesmen undertook a serious responsibility and they must have vowed to them- 
selves that, if they found it necessary to annex South Africa with this degrading 
doctrine, ruaning counter even to Christianity, they at least were uuder a moral 
obligation to see that this degrading ideal never travelled beyond South Africa, that 
it was coutined to this primitive population of Boers. 

But what happened in the case of Kenya? White people from South Africa 
went there, carried their doctrine and reversed the current which Kenya affaires had 
run for a long time; for an Indian aspect had been given to the progress of affairs 
in Kenya, which now the Boer was determined to check with a view, first of all, 
to restricting the immigration of the Indians and afterwards, in course of time, as 
his power gtew, finally to close the doors of East Africa to Indians altogether. 

Now, lest you should think that | am overstating the case, I have brought 
you a memorandum which General Smuts presented to the Imperial Conference, He 
presented their case and his principal desire was to get repealed that resolution of 
1921 of the Imperial Conference which recommended that Indians everywhere in the 
Empire should be granted equai rights of citizenship with any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. General Smuts was 80 impressed with’ the Indian case, with the 
difficulties which the Empire was experiencing*in holding together, that he actually 
said : ‘Although it is not possible for me to join, my sympathy is with Mr. Sastri; 
let this resolution go; 1 do not mind; provided it does not bind me.’ 

Gen. Smuts comes forward in 1923 and tells the Conference: ‘It was a mistake 
of youre to have passed that resolution; you ought now to repeal it’; and he puts 
it on the express ground that equality is an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever 
thought of equality between people and people in the Empire? He says so openly; 
and it ix worth while for meto read that to you. Says the Memo:— 

‘There is no eaual British citizenship in the Empire, and it is quite wrong (this 
is the point) for a British subject to claim equality of rights in any part of the 
Empire to which he has migrated or where he happens to be living. There is no 
indignity at all or affront in the denial of such equality. Once this is clearly re- 
cognised the stigma above referred to falls away.’ 

There is no equality—so we will treat Indians as our inferiors, but there is no 
stigma in it and Indians have no right to feel it at all, That is the kinc of argument 
that Gen. Smuts addressed to the Conference. But he went further. He attacked 
Mr. Sastri. This is what he said :— | 


‘Mr. Sastri by his mission and his speeches has undoubtedly made matters worse; 
he has for instance never failed whenever an opportunity presented itself to attack the 
Indian policy of South Africa and thereby has greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, already very sensitive on this issue. In other dominions he has 
made people alive to the issue—indeed he has largely created it. The claim he 
has everywhere vigorously. pressed for equal franchise and rights for Indians over 
the whole Empire has not only gone further than the local claims of the Indians 
themselves—but has: tended to raise opposition in quarters where it did not exist 
before, It is because I foresaw this development that I did not invite Mr. Sastri 
to include South Africa in his tours.’ 


This, Mr. Sastri humorously said, was a testimony of his successful work in his 
last overseas tour. He then continued :— ) 


The other day in the Council of State we passed a reciprocity measure, which 
Dr, Gour had persuaded the Assembly to pass last session. It was feared by some 
of our timid friends in the house that if we enacted a reciprocity measure, if we 
returned blow for blow to the whites in the domirions, they would be greatly 
incensed and they would do much more harm and we should be seriously injuring 
our position, I told them: ‘I have known Gen. Ian Smuts; Gen. Smuts is certain- 
ly not a timid or a vacillating exponent of white opinion, I have met him before 
and he has told me personally that if you used our reciprocity power he would 
never take it ill at all: im fact he expressed surprise that we had not done it 
already in 1921.? Here is what he esays:—‘India should be free to deal with 
nationals of the dominions on a basis of reciprocal treatment and neither on her 
part nor on the part of the dominions concerned should there be any resentment or 
ill-feeling in the matter.’ 


Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to tell you one thing: that we were not the 
first people to throw a stone at our neighbours in the Empire. We had never done 
it before : we had suffered ; we had been humiliated; we had been deeply pained; 
but we never hit back, hoping by our patience, by our resignation, by our 
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Christian virtue of submission, to convince the white tyrant that he was conti- 
nually mis-behaving against the law of God and man, It did not pay us, At last 
we have taken one puny step of what is called euphemistically reciprocity. I had 
to explain one thing to my colleagues the other day, the difference between reci- 
procity and retaliation, It is a curious Empire, it is a curious political organisation, 
this British Commonwealth. Curiously are we, heterogeneous people, mixed up 
together in this wonderful unit, that instead of exchanging amenities and expressions 
of goodwill and preferential duties and 680 forth, we should be engaged in the 
task of exchanging blows and taunts of retaliation instead of returning and reci- 
procating kindness. We did not make this Hmpire. Those that made it and those 
that kept it in such’a condition ought to be ashamed of it. Weneed not hang down 
our heads; we are trying everything, let me tell you, to keep this Empire together; 
it is the European, the white man in the Dominions and in places like South Africa 
and East Africa, who will not tolerate another people in his household, except they 
be serfs and slaves and helots—it is he that is the dangerto the Empire. He is the 
wrecker ; we, if anything, are preservers of the Empire. 


THis EMPIRE—A BOER EMPIRE 


- Now they eay, after returning from the Kenya mission, Lam a changed man. 
Jf there is any Indian who can go through the experiences through which [ went in 
connection with this Kenya mission, if there is any Indian who could have seen the 
things that I saw, who could have heard the sentiments which I was compelled to 
hear, who could have experienced the utter lack of responsibility that it was my 
misfortune to encounter in London during a few weeks of bitter sorrow and suffer- 
ing, if there is any such Indian, I think, Ladies and Gentlemen, most of us 
should disown him. I have changed. Any Indian would have changed. General 
Smuts in another part of his speech blamed me for using a harsh expression and 
stigmatising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It strikes me as extraordinary that 
General Smuts should be ashamed of it. He should be rather proud of it, ii 
said that he was able to spread his doctrines and impose his ideals on the whole 
of the Commonwealth, why does -he not take it as a compliment? Evidently, he 


felt that he was in an uncomfortable position, because I was drawing prominent 


attention to the fact that the Kenya decision was calculated and intended to please 
the Boer. He took that very ill, and he blamed me for it, But so long, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as there is a colour bar, so long as there is a first class citizenship 
and a second class citizenship created in response to the demand of either the Boer 
or the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the Boer, I am fully justified in 
using the expression which I did and discarding the ¢xpression, the British Commonwealth 


There are many people who think that I was quite wrong in stating that the 
Kenya decision was basedon a certain amount of fear of the whites in Kenya who 
threatened to rebel. Now that is quite true. It could be proved at any time. In 
fact the white Kenyan-was rather proud of it. He came and said: ‘We are going 
to fight the British Empire.’ Well, they talked about it all over the place, the news- 
papers were full of articles on that subject, and even a magazine like the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER; was quite willing to admit an article in which 
it was openly stated that the white men in Kenya had atranged everything for a 
rebellion. Well, I am not going to detain you by trying to prove these facte, But 
there is a point init. There are a number of innocent people here, Englishmen, English- 
women, Britishers of all shades, who tell me, ‘What? Do you want us seriously to believe 
that the British Cabinet was afraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
an unjust decision? Ob no, it is impossible. We who put down the Germans ata 
tremendous cost, do you mean we are going to be afraid of the white Kenyans?’ 
But what is the logical inference of such a claim? If you say and if people be- 
lieve that the British Cabinet did not give this unjust decision out of fear of a 
very tiresome rebellion, what, then, led them to give us this palpably unrighteous 
decision, which disgraces the Empire and which blackens the name of the British 
nation? Why did they give this decision, then, if not out of fear? Are these in- 
nocent people prepared to say that the British Cabinet was inherently vicious, loved 
injustice more than justice, did mot care for the Jong course of pledges and pro- 
mises to people and brushed aside wantonly their own ideals which they had held 
out to other people? Oh, I prefer the other alternative, because I know it is in 
accordance with the facts of British history, especially of recent British history. 
Let us believe it, and I would ask you to qelieve it;. if you are lovers of the British 


“name, a3-I am in spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are lovers of 
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the British pame, never come and tell me that they were not afraid, but loved ¢ 


injustice tor its own sake, Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya decision the other 
day, showed a much firmer grasp of the reality, Lord Peel, when I was there, specially told 
me: ‘Now, Mr, Sastri, do please moderate your Jangaage ; do not let your mastery of English 
lead you toa fall ; do not generalise, Especially, do not mention the words ‘ equal citizen- 
sbip,’ ‘equality’ and things like that, They won’t godown. English people don’t love 
these abstract expressions. Now I owe to Lord Peel many kindnesses, I received 
much assistance from him. But he took too much on himself to advise me that way, 
and [ never forgot that the British people are lovers of justice and equality all 
over the world. In his lordsbip’s speech at the Imperial Conference I find however 
the word ‘equality’ appearing more than three times. Between the time, theretore, 
that L left London and the time that this Conference met, a great change had come 
over Lord Peel. 


Just as when in the bitter years before. 1911, longer than I care to recollect, 
Mr, Gandhi and his brave South Africans ‘wndertook a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our Bengali countsymen, sore at the 
partition, declared a boycott of British goods finding that everything else failed, just 
as on those two occasions we, Moderates and Hxtremiste, title hunters and revolu- 
tionaries, all of us joined together and said: ‘We will stand by these’ countrymen 
of ours, It is true they have taken a strong step, but what could the poor men 
do?‘ So have we now to stand by our Kenya brethren in their sore hour of trial. 
After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congress there bas declared non- 
payment of the poll-tax which they consider unjust and inequitable. What are we 
going to do? Are we going tosay to Kenya Indians: ‘We cannot support you in 
this extreme measure’? I hope we shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor- 
able occasions I have named, I hope we shall tise to the full height of 
our nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their hour of bitter, alas, it 
may be today, losing struggle. Lord Hardinge once eaid to the British Empire: 
‘* What could the poor Indians do in South Africa, They are perfectly justified 
in inaugurating passive resistance. May we expect Lord Reading or the Hon. 
Sir’ Narasimha Sarma to declare some day before the session closes: ‘* What could 
the Kenya Indians do; we are behind them in their refusal to pay the poll tax?” 
And now, you may say that some of us in arguing this question are goinga 
little beyond the proper limits when we say ‘ Oh! if we were a Dominion, if only 
we were a Dominion!” and then our critics, not altogether white critics, I mean 


some Indians too, they say; ‘ You must be utterly foolish to talk like that.. 


How could it benefit you, if you were a Dominion, in the struggle against a white 
people? Even if you were completely independent like China and Japan, ycu 
could do nothing.” I do not say we could despatch our army; I do not tay we 
could fight these people on their own ground; but I do fay this, that our case 
would be advocated on the highest ground, that the Government of India would 
not be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and completely for the 
Indian case. What do you find on the other side? The Government of Kenya ig 
entircly at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites of Kenya rule the 
iroviuce. The Government of India here put their finger on their lips and 
eay, “Don’t say that, lest you displease the other side.” And is it likely that we 
shall go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out of the struggle in 
which the people on the one side have a Government which is constantly afraid 
of the other side, or a Government which completely identifies itself with its own 
people and comes forward and puts the case of whites against the black, Africa 
versus India? Will Government say in its turn ‘India not Africa”? I ask you, 
if we have no such Government, don’t we stand certainly to lose in this struggle? 
That is the difficulty, If we had a Dominion Government, the Viceroy would speak 
as we wish him to speak to the outer world, Instead. the Viceroy speaks to us 
as he is bidden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. 
Well, that is why we ask for Dominion status, We find that, pitted as we are 
against a people who have a Government solidly behind them, proud to stand up 
for their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabinet, we have a Government 
that go a certain distance—I am not denying it—but then are prevented by 
the constitution, by the fact that they are agents of the Secretary of State and 
of the British Cabinet, from going as far as they should. That is the chief 
difficulty. 


I have mentioned only one’ general consideration. Shall I mention to you two 
points in respect of which our not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in this 
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atruggle ? Do not misunderstand me, { am not quarrelling with individuals, but | 
am bound to draw your attention to this, unpleasing as it may seem, ob, mightily 
distastetul as it would be to the British Government here. We are going to send 
a delegation to fight our case with the Colonial Office. Mind you, you must dismiss 
all prepossessions from your mind, and tell me whether you would allow that dele- 
gation to be headed by an Englishman, by a white man? He may be the noblest 
the most philanthropic, the most pious Christian, he may completely identify himeelt 
with our case, But dv you expect him to forget that there are certain things that 
he cannot say and what we should say? For example, when driven to the wall 
we should say to the Sritish Cabinet and to the Colonial Office. ‘How dare you 
expect after this decision that we should remain in the Empire? Do you expect 
such a good man,—even as Lord Willingdon—to say that for you! There is almost 
nothing, I know, that Lord Willingdon would not do to uplitt and to raise India’s 
name. It you do not expect bim to say that, it is hard to find any Englishman 
for that position. 1 go so fat as to say that it is an Indian case, that the bitterest 
feelings are entertained by the [Indian people. It is they, then, that should present 
this case before our adversaries, Why have we not got men here who can do that? 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are unquestioned 7 
It is a very difficult office tor an Englishman, [t is an office which we 
should naturally and properly aud rightfully hold. Assume now we are a Dominion 
for one minute, assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the Council of 
State was in a position to exercise power—the usual legislative power over the 
Cabinet—would they dare go and ask an LEHoglishman, merely because he had 
administered a province, to head such a delegation ? 


The Kenya Native Interest. 


There is another question. You all Know that the British Cabinet has decided 
that Kenya should be administered for the benetit of the African native and not 
tor the benefit of either the white man or the Iodian. As you know, we accepted 
that decision with enthusiasm, We said that is the right and the only proper view 
to take of the case. Only we begged the British Cabinet to see actually carried 
out any policy and any measure which would protect the African native. But they 
have now ruled that our immigration should be controlled. We will pass by the 
plausible fallacy, the misleading sophism that they employ in describing it. They 
do, not: say that the Indians should not come ; all that they say is that people who 
follow this profession and that profession and the other profession (only Indians follow 
these professions) should not come or that they would be prevented trom coming in, 
So, while On paper it does not look like racial’discrimination, it is intended to be 
and it is going to operate as a racial discrimination. 

Now, let us assume that in the interests of the African native it was necessary 
to control immigratiqgn. I will convince any impartial man that far greater danger 
to the African native comes from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant, The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak; they will not protect him ; 
he is ‘only an economic competitor. The African native himself could crowd him 
out or he may be told to clear out, unless he means to make trouble and shed 
blood and do a hundred other things’ which I will not mention. But you read 
history. You have read about the way in which the white man, when he comes 
to live amongst black populations, among uncivilised peoples, uses his power, his 
superior civilisation, his superior command of fighting materials, his superior com- 
mand of the destructive weapons of haman warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 
word, is it? Well, flogging comes easily to white man, Why, the other day, 
some Kenya Whites, it seems, was shocked at the idea of anybody preventing him 
from flogging the African native. ‘What is the African native for and what am 
I here for? That is the way he thinks, [ ask you in all honesty. from whom does 
the African native stand to lose more? From the Incian who is only @ cCompeti- 
tor at the most, who may be told to go any moment, or from the white man 
who goes and stays and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs and 
liberties and refuses to yield them up? Is he an easy man to deal with? Let 
India answer. Only the other day we made a national demand for our liberties, 


and what answer did we get? When the Englishman is enthroned in power, 


liberties of another 


when he commands the purse, when he controls the political ae 
or 


people, when be is ertablished in economic ascendancy over another people, he " 
not let go easily, When he does wrong, none of his compatriots will say 80, while 
he is alive. Sometime aiter, perhaps, a historian professing to ransack old libraries 
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and the India Office records might say “Ob, he might have done better”, but as 


a tule the white man, especially in power over colouted popniations is hard to 
displace. If the British Cabinet desired to become trustees of the African native 
and therefore wanted people of certain kinds not to come into his country, if 
there were a bonafide disposition to find the people really harmful, really dangerous 
to the Colony and keep them out, | should say every time : keep out the white man, 


Now there is oniy one more word which I shall say before I conclude. In 
following controversies of this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 
fact that there are a great number of Anglo-Indian newspapers here who have the 
fairness to allow that the Indian case ie good and sound and who sometimes go 
further and blame the white people of Kenya tor their uo-Imperial narrow outlook; 
and perhaps you will think that it is a wery satisfactory state of things. I dare 
say we must be thankful for small mercies in this world: it is a very good 
thing and { am willing to acknowledge assistance and sympathy from what- 
ever quarter it comes, But allow me to say that I bave noticed another thing also 
and we must put the two things together. I went through the dominions and as 
I described the transitional stage in which Our Government stands, bow there are 
still large departments of administration to accrue to our people, how We are still 
suffering from bad law, from ill-understond conditions, they said: “How tiresome of 
these English folks ! They have long held India, they always say they are there only for 
the good oi the Indian people; why don’t they give you self-government and quietly go 
back” 2? Now, the white people abroad are quite willing to give you sympathy when 
you fight the British people here, and this British people here are quite willing to give 
you their sympathy’ when you fight their white kinsmen abroad, 


The white man teaches us how to defend our liberties and our rights. The 
momeut he is offended, he does’ not pause to consider, ‘‘ What will this man say and 
what will my government say”? He hits you straight in the eye, straight ; that is 
what he did when he had a quarrel with poor President Kruger ; he did not wait to 
convince the world, Those that bave powcr are ‘not restrained in their use of it, while 
that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves that this world is governed entirely by 
reason and by justice. There is a certain scope for argument, for adjustment. 


But there are st2rn limits to the operation of these enlightening influences. Beyond 
that limit our operations have to change and assume a new phase. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, Let me not allow you to misunderstand me. I will declare exactly what. I 
mean. The time for argument, for cool presentation of a case if there. But there 
is also a time when you are expected in this world to use such power, as you 
have, lest it» sbould displease the powers that be, who write themselves down in 
history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my reading of the sito- 
tion. I wish this were a different world. Ll wish the war had really taught us- 
the reasons that we thought we had all learnt. I wish the British Empire really 
stood for those principles of justice and fair play and human brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. Thote principles and ideals are still there, and perhaps 
the next generation of Indians will live in a time when it is sufficient to show 
that our cause is just for it to prevail, I am painfully driven to the conclusion 
that that time is still to come’ In the meantime we cannot afford to lose the 
battle in Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. But if occasionally you hear from me 
advocacy of some measure that may seem to be of a combative character, be sure 
it ig not actual fighting, for we bave not the fighting strength, We are essentially 
non-violent, But such as we have, euch means as we have of ensuring our seli- 
respect, it is not only weakness, but it is treason to our people, it is betrayal of 
our’ children not to exercise with due restraint, with due submission to the Almigbty 
who knows how to judge the right from the wrong and can pull down the mighty 
from their seats, with due submission to Him, but with a clear consciousness that 
in the prosecution of out own right, the exercise of lawful means, peaceful pressure, 
and constitutional power is not only rightful but doubtful. Ia that consciousness 
we have to fight our battles, 
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“ee Appea! to the Viceroy. 


io The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 
+ Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
* February 1924. | 
Your Excellency, 
+ The Inperial Indian Citizenship Association has refrained from 
addressing you hitherto during the critical months which we have recently 
been passing through with regard to Indians in Kast and South Africa, 
+ = because, we did not wish to make any request or statement that might 
. be either premature or embarrassing. But the, extreme gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to approach you. 
- For, as you are aware, the Indian residents, both in East and South 
. Africa, inspite of their weakness, have been obliged to contemplate 
passive resistance against the accumulated wrongs which have been heaped 
upon them. Our heart goes out to them in their anxiety and suffering, 
for we know well from what wrongs they have suffered. | 


SOUTH AFRICAN CIT)ZENSHIP. 

We are aware thet South Africa is a Self-Governing Dominion, 
but we would urge that the constitutional position put forward with 
regard to Citizership, in answer to General Smuts at the Imperial 
Conference, should be fully and carefully examined. It appears to us, 
as an Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, essential to find out what 
constitutes that citizenship, and whether the South African Union Parlia- 
ment has absolute, or only relative rights, of excluding from citizen- 
ship domiciled Indians or Africans who are equally subjects of His. 
Majesty King George V along with the British and the Dutch. You 
yourself ard your. predecessors, as Viceroys, have publicly declared that 
Indians must hold a status under the Crown in no way inferior to 
that of avy other of His Majestys subjects within the Empire. We 
would submit that the time has now come to test that declaration 
which you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty's Court of 
Justice so that we may know exactly where we stand. 

At the same time, the clearest possible warning should be given 
to the South African Union Parliament, that if satisfaction cannot be 
obtained through the processes of law for the clear wrong done to 
domiciled indians, then as a last resort the implication of the Reciprocity 
Acreement of 1917 (which has been accepted by General Smuts) will 
be thoroughly examined and explored. It should be definitely stated, 
that every action which may be constitutionally taken under that bind- 
ing Agreement will be put into force from the Indian side unless the 
South African Union Parliament is prepared to recede from its present 
intolerable position. : 

We would point out to Your Excellency that General Smuts’ blank 
refusal to accept either a conference or a diplomatic visit from Iidia 

his been premeditated, deliberate and final. This refusal has now. been 
-eu.dorsed by General Hertzog ard Colonel Crosswell who represent the 
only two patties in the South African Parliament in opposition to 
General Sniuts. The refusal of General Smuts has therefore become a 
material South African White decision. Seeing that all parties 1 India 
are agreed on this issue we ask Your Excellency on behalf of the 
united people of India to voice a national Indian decision in return. 
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With regard to the Kenya situation we would re-affirm, on behalf ~ 


of our Association, that the pronouncement of the White Pager with 
regard to the Franchise and the Highlands are altogether unacceptable 
to us. We would ask you to make clear to the present Labour Gov- 
ernment in England the settled conviction of all parties in India in 
this matter, so that there may be no uncertainty left. We believe that 
you would be fully justified in reporting that there will be no _ possi- 
bility of a settled place for India within the British Empire until the 
Kenya decisions on these two issues are altered. On the other hand, 
as an Association we are thankful that the Kenya White Paper decisively 
rejects racial segregation at the very time that the South African Union 
Parliament is seeking to impose it by a “Class Areas Bill.” 

We would suggest that. the time has come for the Government of 
India to press for the complete fulfilment in East Africa of all that is 
involved in this rejection of racial segregation. We note with great 
satisfaction that the segregation proposals with regard to Kampala have 
row been countermanded. But we have not yet heard whether the old 
racial segregation customs in Kampala itself, which had most seriously 
congested the resident Indian population, are still being enforced. ‘These 
old bad customs prevent Indians—even those living in accordance with 
all modern sanitary requirements—from residing on the more healthy 
upper hill-side, although the ground there is so unoccupied that a golf- 
course for Europeans has been laid out upon it. ‘The whole Indian 
community is crowded into a small unhealthy area at the bottom of 
the hill on’ the edge of a malarial swamp. : 


We would ask that Indians may be allowed to purchase sites for 
houses on any part of the Kampala hillside so long as they comply 
with all municipal regulations. We would claim this both for health 
and sanitary reasons, atlfecting the European residents themselves, as 
well as other races. For nothing can be more unhealthy and insanitary 
for the whole township area than the present condition. — 

We have taken -Kampala as an eXample of what is needed to 
carry out fully the principle of the rejection of racial segregation. All 
that has been said about it would apply also to other township areas 
both in Uganda and Kenya. 

Under the same general principle, we would urge that steps should 
now be taken after due notice has been given to prevent in future 
racial discrimination against Indians on the Sitate Railway and Steamer 
services of Kenya and Uganda. Things had become so bad in this 
respect that at one time the whole of the first-class lavatory accom- 
modation on board the S. S. Clement Hill was reserved exclusively for Euro- 
peans ; and Indians who had paid their full first-class steamer fare were 
informed by notice that they must use the second-class. It was 
also reported to us that Indian cotton merchants were not allowed to 
use the upper class steamer accommodation of Lake Niega. If they 
travelled by water they were obliged to remain in the open flats 
which were towed by the steamers. One cotton merchant who was 
obliged in the course of business to visit his different depots on the 
lake informed us that he was obliged to make the journey by motor 
with endless difficulty and expense, while any European could travel 


a 
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inexpensively aud in comfort on the State steamer. Thus the Indian 
trader was penalised commercially on account of his race. Yet the 
same Indian community pays taxes and customs duties which go towards 
the upkeep of these State steamers. 

Furthermore, we understand that at certain important Railway 
stations bungalows and waiting rooms have been reserved for European 
passengers and that Indians who have paid the same fare as the 
Huropeans have been put to very great inconvenience. Yet the Railway 
is kept up -by taxes and customs duties which are paid for by Indians 
as well as. by Europeans. 

We would urge at the same time that representation should be 
made ov behalf of the African passengers who sulfer the same incon- 
veniences as the Indian passengers while paying heavy taxes. The 
present disgraceful state of the third-class carriages which are used _ by 
Indians and Africans alike should not be allowed to continue. 

In Nairobi, where the rickshaws are a common mode of convey- 
ance, an invidious racial distinction has been made. They are divided, 
under the Municipal Regulations, not into first and second class, but 
into European and Asiatic divisions. On the Railways also, the second 
class compartments are labelled ‘Asiatic’ and ‘European.’ All such 
racial segregation should now be clearly abandoned. It needs no fresh 
legislation but simply instruction from the Colonial Office in accordance 
with the principle laid down in the White Paper. 


The Immigration Bill. 


With reference to the new Draft Immigration Bill for - Kenya, it is 
our deliberate opinion that’ such a Bill is not required in the interest 
of the African natives, and also that it would be. racially against the 
Indians when put into daily practice. We would point out that the 
Immigration Officers are certain to be Europeans, and that the Advisory 
Board of Three will have a majority of two Europeans against one 
Indian. In the present state of extreme racial tension in Kenya it 
would be obviously impossible for the people of India to have any 
confidence in such officials and in such a Board. We believe also that 
the ‘paramount interests of the natives’ can be observed without re- 
course to such a measure of- restricted Indian immigration as the 
present draft Bill inevitably involves. 

_ With regard to Uyanda the Governments Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of {ndian immigration. 
lf it be argued, on the other hand, that the Economic Commission for 
whit is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian immi- 
gration in 1919, it must be remembered that the Colonial Office. pub- 
licly in the House of Commons dissociated itself from the finding of 
that: Commission on the Indian question. No Indian served on that 
Commission and no Indian was called to give evidence. 

| | hs Mr. Andrews Report. 

The evidence on this question has been very carefully collected 
and published in a Report made to this Association by Mr. ©. F. 
Andrews. who went out as our representative and spent most of his 
time in the study of the economi¢ aspects of the subject. He came to 
the conclusion that the whole problem found a natural and automatic 
solution owing to the fact that no Indian artisan is abls to live and 
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support a family in East Africa on a scale of wages which is_ less 
than three times that which an African artisan requires. For this 
reason alone wherever an African artisan is available he is certain for 
economic reasons to be employed. 

We would point out further, that since the publication of the 
White Paper, the odds against the Indian—where he might be likely 
to compeve with the African—have been much more heavily weighted 
by the rise ard progress of the ‘European and African Trades ’ 
Organisation which, under European management ard supported by 
Furopean iurds ard European public opinion, avowedly ard open!y 
attempts to turn out of employment every Indian whom it can reach 
and to substitute an African or a European. Thiggs have gone so far 
that in the absence of a sufficient number of skilled African artisans 
the Association has sent over ard imported them from the Seychelles 
in order to oust the Indian. The figures shown reveal the fact that in 
a period of four me1ths about 600 Indians were turned out of em- 
ployment. In addition to this there has been a very serious boycott of 
irdian stores, which must in the erd injure materially other Indians in 
fKenya as well. The immigration figures already show a decline in the 
fi.dian population compared with earlier years. While the Turopean 
population im Kenya is increasing at a very rapid rate, the Indian 
population during the last six years has either remained stationary or 
else actually declined. In these circumstances an Immigration Restriction 
Bill, which can only seriously affect the Indians, bear an obviously racial 
character. Therefore, at such a time of hostile White aggression against 
Indians in Kenya, any further attempt. on the’ pait of the Kenya Goy- 
ernment (which is dominatea by European interests) to restrict Indians 
still futher appears to us to be not in accord with the principles of 
the Kenya White Paper which upholds impartial treatment between the 
races. Our contention is that the African native interests are already 
sufficiently safeguarded and that the progress of the African native would 
be seriously imperilled if the number of Indians in East Africa were 
still fuither diminished. We would point out to the undoubted fact that 


the great cotton belt in North Uganda and the Soudan province is — 


being opened up with such success chiefly owing to the intrepid advance 
of Indian traders into malarial districts where no Evropean could penetrate. 
The I:dian is still doing pioneer work im establishing among African 
iatives, who are emerging from savagery, the corditious of trade and baiter. 


We are thankful to note that the Government of India are satisfied | 


that they have received from the Colonial Oftice a definite promise that 
the Draft Bill will be held up until the Committee sent from India 
has time to discuss it with the Colonial Oftice itself. We trust that 
there will be no mistake or misurderstarding on this point. 
British Guiana Deputation 

With regard to the British Guwiara Deputation we are strongly 
opposed to any scheme of recruitirg Jic’an labour for the Colonies, 
so long as the corditions which. made the Kenya wiong possible continue 
to exist. We would, in conclusion, iefer to the scardal of the Fiji 


Poll-tax, which has been adversely conmented on by many leading 
Fuiopears. including the Rev. R. Piper of Lantoka. We would urge its — 


‘mmediate cancelling on the ground that it is an altogether iniquitous tax, 


Indians in East Africa 


Early History 


The way in which insults and humiliations have come more and 
more to be showered on the heads of the Indian Settlers in Kenya im 
recent years will. be found chronicled in previous issues of the Jndian 
Annual Kegister, On the question of the Highlands and Segregation, 
the climax was reached in July last when the Imperial Government 
was compelled to yield to the threat of an armed rebellion by the Kenya 
Whites ard issued the infamous White Paper. And at the last Imperial 
Conference, when Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru proposed a Committee of Enquiry 
to go into the question of equality of status in the Colonies, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the then Colonial Secretary, made it clear that the Kenya Indian 
cuestion was finally settled in that White Paper and could not be re-opened. 
At the time that the White Paper was issued there was persistent talk of 
tichtening up the Immigration law, for the White Settlers knew that unless 
they forced through the Immigration restrictions before the Sapru Com- 
mittee sat and while their rebellious threat continued to take effect, they could 
1ot achieve their aim. The White Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 

-of Kenya, and he was asked to take into his views, while framing the 

bill, not only conditions of Kenya but also those of the neighbouring 
territories of Uganda ard Tanganayika. In April last when the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Sastri was heading the Kenya Indian Delegation to England, 
he said at an informal conferecce with the Imperial Indian Citizenshiy 
Association that however much they might compromise in other matters, they 
could not yield at all on the question of immigration. The right of 
unrestricted immigration from India to Kenya was vital not ouly to the 
Indian settlers who have made the Colony their home, but also to India in 
asseiting her right to equal status in all parts of the Empire. Even the Govern- 
ment of India professed at the time when the White Paper was issued 
that at least the immigration question was not lost, and that before that 
question was raised the Govt. would take proper precautions beforehand. 
But all to no avail. / 


In the month of October last the Kenya Government passed the 
Customs Tariff Act whereby .the Indian trade was hard hit. The duties 
on rations and unbleached piece-goods which. used to go from India and 
formed the main business of the {ndians were phenomenally increased while 
duties on articles of luxury were reduced. Even the commodities of daily 
use by the Natives and Indians were greatly taxed. 

~ On November 23rd, 1923 the Kenya Official Gazette published the 
Bill to consolidate and regulate immigration and employment in the Colony. 
At the top of the Bill a note was appended stating that the bill was 
published subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but it was long known that formal consent of the Colonial 
office had already been secured. The Uganda Government followed in 
the trail and published the.Identity Card Bill with almost the same object, 
namely, to isolate the Indian settlers first, and then conveniently to reduce 
them to helotry. It was a'so understood that the Uganda and Tanganayika, 
Governments were going to pass similar measure as soon as the Kenya Immi- 
gration bill became law. ‘The full text of the Bill is given below. 
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The Kenya Immigration Bill 


The following is the full text of the Bill entitled ‘An Ordinance to Consoli- 
date and Regulate Immigration and Employment in the Colony and Protector- 
ate of Kenya’ pablished ia the Keny: Gazette on Nov. 23rd. 1923. 


WHEREAS it is desirable to provide for the peace, good order and development 
of the Colony and for the purposes of reducing and preventing unemployment, 

And whereas it is the duty of the Government to safeguard the interests of 
the Afcicaa natives of the Colony and to assure their progress and the continued 
improvement of their material welfare, 

And whereas it ie desired fully to implement the policy declared in the memo- 
randum presented by His Majesty’s Government to Parliament relating to Indians in 
Kenya and dated the 23rd day of July im the year of our Lord 1923, 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Colony of Kenya with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as ‘The Immigrants Regulation and Employ- 
ment Ordinance, 1923.’ 

29. In this Ordinance the following terms shall have the respective meanings 
‘hereby assigned to them, unless the context otherwise rcquires :—‘Colony’ shail mean 
the Colony aud Protectorate of Kenya. ‘Immigration and Employment Officer’ shall 
mean a Principal or an Assistant Immigration and Employment Officer appointed 
for the purposes of this Ordinance ; | 

‘Principal Immigration and Employment Officer’ shall mean the Officer appointed 
for the administration and execution of this Ordinance, 

3. This Ordinance shall not apply to: 

(a) The officers and crews of His Majesty’s Navy or of the fleet of any friendly 
power. (b) Any member of His Majesty’s Military forces. 

(c) Any person duly accredited to the Colony by or under the authority of the 
Imperial or any other Government. 

(d) Any person, the subject of a Foreign Power having treaty rights within 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, who is not a prohibited immigrant under 
section 5 of this Ordinance and who is posseseed of a guarantee in the form tet out in 
schedule A of this Ordinance signed by the Local Consular representative of such power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing to an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to be under the age of sixteen, of a person not being a prohibited immi- 
grant, provided they are not themeclves prohibited immigrants under sub-clauses (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f), or (g) of sub-section (1) of section 5 of this Ordinance, and 
provided further that any idiot or insane person or apy person who is otherwise 
physically afficted may, in case he or a person accompanying him or some other 
person give security to the satisfaction of the Immigration and Employment Officer 
for his permanent tupport in the Colony or for his removal thereitorm whenever TIe- 
quired by the Governor-in-Council, be permitted to enter the Colony. (f) Any pereon 
who shall satisfy an Immigration and Empluyment Cfficer that he bas been formerly 
domiciled in the Colony or has been resident therein for a total period of not lets 
than five years and that he does not come within the meaning of eub-clautes 
(b), (c), (d), (e), (f), or (eg) of sub-section (1) of section 5 of this Ordinance, 

4. Any person desiring to enter the Colony shall, before being allowed to do 
so, appear before an Immigration and Employment Officer who shall after tuch 
examination as he may consider necessary, intorm such person and the master of 
the vessel, it any, which has conveyed him to the Colony whether he is a pro- 
hibited immigrant or not. Provided that if euch person withholds or conceals irom 
such officer any fact or information which would bring euch person within any of 
the classes of the prohibited immigrants defined in tection 5 of this Ordinance, be 
shall be deemed to have contravened this Ordinance, Frovided further that when 
a person enters the Colony from adjoining territory on from Arabia, the Resident 
or District Commissioner or the Officer discharging the duties of a Resident or District 
Commissioner at the place of entry, shall have all the powers vested in an Iimmi- 
gration and Employment Officer under this Ordinance, 

When an immigrant is permitted to enter the Colopy he shall be given a 
certificate by the Immigration and Employment Officer, 

5. (1) The immigration into the Colony by land or sa is prohibited of any 
person, hereinafter called a “ prohibited immigrant”, being or appearing to be of 
any of the classes defined in any of the following cases :— 
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(a) Any person without visible means of support or any person who is likely 
to become a pauper or a public charge, (b) Any idiot or insane person, 

(c) Any person suffering from a loathsome or a dangerous contagious disease or 
from trachoma. 

(d) Any person who, not having @ free pardon, has bzen convicted in an 
country other than the Colony of murder or any off:nce for which a sentence ff 
imprisonment has been passed for any term, aod who by reason of the circumstances 
connected therewith is deemed to be an undesirable immigrant, but this provision 
shall not apply t» offences of a political character not involving moral turpitude 

(e) Any prostitute, aod apy person living or receiving or who may have lived 
on or received any part of the proceeds of the prostitution of others, 

(f) Any person deemed by an Immigration and Employment Offiter to be an 
undesirable immigraut in consequence of the information or advice received from 
any Secretary of State or Colonial Minister, or through official or diplomatic channels 
or any Minister of a Foreign Country, or from any other trusted source. 

~(g) Any person who has been ordered to leave the Colony. 


(2) Any person agerieved at the decision of an Immigration and Employment 
Officer to classify him as a prohibited immigrant under sub-section (1) of this section 
may appeal from such decision to the Governor-in-council provided that the deter- 
mination of such appeal shall in no way limit or restrict the powers conferred by sections 
7, 18 and 19 of this Ordinance. 

6. There shall be established a Department of the Government to be known. 
as ‘‘The Immigration and Employment Department,” 

7. Any person convicted by any court, within a period of five years from the 
date of entering the Colony, of murder or an offence involving moral turpitude for 
which the coutt bas power to impose imprisonment sball be liable to be dealt with 
as a prohibited immigrant, and the Governor may, if he thinks fit, make an order 
requiring such person to leave the Colony within a time fixed by the order, and 
thercafter to remain cut of the Colony. 

8. Apy intending immigrant who has not been granted permission to enter the 
Colony may be detained in such place and under such terms and conditions as the 
Governor-in-Council may by rule prescribe. 

9. (1) There chall be established in Nairobi an Immigration and Employment 
Board which shall instruct the Immigration and Employment Officer with regard to 
economic requirements of the Colcny. 

(2) Such Immigration and Emplsyment Board shall be constituted of sach 
persons as the Governor may appoint and shall include :— 

(a) The Chief Native Commissioner or other (fficer of the Native Affairs Depart: 
ment representing the interests of tbe African natives of the Colony. (b) A European 
who shall be a member of the Esecutive Council or of the Legislative Council. 
(c) A representative of the Indian community. 

10. The Immigration and Employment Department shall collect and record all 
information and reports as to labour quirements of the Colony. 

11. Any person in the Colony desiring to bring into the Colony a person to 
work as clerk, salesman, artizan or other employee from outside the Colony shall 
first catisfy the Immigration and Employment Officer that he cannot obtain in the 
Colony an employee suitable for the work and the Immigration and Employment. 
Officer is so eatisfied that the 1equirements as laid down by the Board will be met 
shall issue a certificate and on the production of such certificate sball exempt the immigrant 
- mamed therein from the operations of clause (a) of section 5 (1) of this Ordinance. 

12, (1) An Immigrant who arrives in the Colony without a certificate as provided 
for in the last preceeding section and who is unable to eatisfy the Immigration 
and Employment Officer that he is entitled to enter the Colony under section 3 
or that he is not a prohibited immigrant under section 5 of this Ordinance shall 
not be allowed to enter the Uolony unless he can eatisfy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer that he is a desirable immigrant or uoless he can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Immigration and Kmployment Officer that he is assured of 
employment or that his services are necessary for the economic requirements of the Colony. 

(2) If the immigrant alleges that he is assured of employment the a lrgation 
must be corroborated by the prospective employer, who, 'f he bas not already 
obtained a certificate prescribed by Section 11 must satiefy the Immigration and 
Employment Officer of the matters prescribed by that Secticn and take out a certifi- 
cate as required by Section 11 and the immigrant shall not be allowed to enter the 
Colony in the absence of euch corroboration and certificate. 
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13, (1) When an intending immigrant not otherwise entitled te enter the Colony in- 
forms the |. & B. Officer that it is his intention to carry on auy traie, business or occupa- 
tion (other than the practice of a learned profession in which he is properly qualified) he 
shall give such information to the offiser as he may require aud the officer shall satisfy him- 
self tbat the requirements laid down by the Board wilt be met and that there is an opening 
for such traie, business or occupation, aad that 16 is in the interest of the African natives of 
the Colony that such trade, busimess or occupation should bz uadertaken by the intending 
immigrant and only on the offizer being so satisfied shall such immigrant be allowed to enter 
the Colony. (2) It the officer is satisfied that there is no such opening or that the exercise of 
such trate business or occupation would b2 iojerious to the interests of the natives of the 
Colony, such intending immigrant shall be regarded as a prohibited immigrant. Provided 
that if the intending immigiant under this Section proves to the satisfastion of the officer by 
the production of the partnership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any existing 
trade, business or occupation and if the officer is satisfied that the particular partnership, 
trade, business or occupation is of good repute, and if the intending immigrant is not 
otherwise a prohibited immigrant, such immigrant may be allowed to enter the Colony. 


14. If any person who had entered the Colony to serve under a contract providing that 
the servant shall leave the Colony at its conclusion, tails to leave the Colony after quitting 
the said seivice, he may be treated as 1f he were a prohibited immigrant. 

15, (1) Any employer who has engaged Servants under euch a contract as is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and wko shali retuse or neglect to catry out the provisions of sach 
contract in regard to the passage ot such servants shall be deemed to have committed au 
offence aud shall be punishable on conviction with a fine not exceeding £500 or imprisun- 
ment of either description tor a term not exceeding twelve months or to both such fine and 
imprisonment, (2) Any personinducing auother to enter the Colony under a contract of 
employment ehall be liable to all the expense of deportation of the employee should he be or 
become a prohibited immigrant, notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the contract 
between the parties to the said contract. (3) Any person inducing another to enter the 
Colony under a contract of employment, shall, before the arrival of the employee, tarnish a 
true copy of the contract or of the correspondence forming the contract to the Principal 
Immigration and Employment Officer. 

16. Any person applying for admission into the Colony may at the discretion ot 
the I. & E. Officer be required to comply with the following provisions :— 

(a) He shall before entering the Colony give security sufficient to indemnify the Govein- 
ment against the expenses lhkely to be incurred in sending him and his family back to 
the port from which he sailed and against the expenses likely to be incurred in detaining 
him or his family (if any) pending the determination of whether or not he may enter 
the Colony. Such security shall at the option of the intending immigrant be ;— 
(1) A cash deposit of a sum representing such expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the I. & E. Offizer, or, (ii) A bond which need not be under seal with such sureties ae 
shall satisfy the I. & E. Officer in such tum as may bave been determined as aforesaid, 


(b) He sball thereupon be permitted to enter the Colony, and shall, if required by 
the 1. & E, Officer within one weck thereafter, satisfy such officer, by such proot as suct 
officer may consider necessary in the circumstances of each particular case, that he is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (c) If he sbail not satisfy euch officer as aforesaid he shall 
be deported as soon as possible thereafter and returned to his port of embarkation, The coet 
of euch deportation eball be defrayed cut of the amcunt deposited by him or secured by 
bond as aforeraid, Jf a bund bas been given the amount oi the bond shail be forfeited to the 
Government ard may be recovered by suit in the Court of a Magistrate of the First Clare. 
Any balance of money remaining over after such costs of rey atriation and detention have 
been defrayed, shall be paid to the person who made the cash deposit, or in the case of such 
costs being paid out of the proceeds of a forfeited bond the balance shall be paid into the 
court in which the bond was forfeited aud the court sball distribute the taid balance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was recovered in proportion to 
the amount recovered from each of such persons. () If he shall so tatisfy euch cfiicer 
as aforesaid he shall be permitted to remain in the Colony, (+) If he thall be so permittcd 
to remain in the Colony as atoresaid such « fécer shall retain the amount deposited by him 
as aforesa‘d for a period not exceeding one year from the date of tuch deposit, (1) Notwith 
standing anything contained in sub-section (d) hercof, he may be deported in the manner 
prescribed in sub-section (c) hereof, if within a period ot three yca's from the date of his 
entering the Colony he shail be shown to be a prohibited immigrant as aforetaid, Such 
deportation shall be ordered by a Magistrate empowered to hold a tubordinate Court of the 
Firet Class, In case of any person entering the Colony under this Scction no liab lity el all 
attach to the owners of the veesel in which he may have arrived at any port of the Colony. 


17. Any Police offiter or I, & E offiser (or, if the immigrant attempts to enter the 
Colony from any aljoining territory or from Arabia, tho District or Resident Commissioner 
within who3e jurisdiction the place of entry is) shall subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained prevent aay prohibited im mizraat from entering tha Col my by land or sea, 


18. Any prohibited immigrant making his way into or boing fou ithi 
shall b2 deem:d to have contravened this Ordinance. Any a Pe jadi. pes A 
Saction may b2deported and shall in addition b> liable to suffer imprisonment of either 
description tor a p2riod not excseding six months. Provided that such imprisonment shall 
cease ifaud when atrangem3nts are made for the deportation of the offender from the 
Colony, Provided further that if such immigrant does not prove to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate that he entered the Colony with the permisson of an Officer he shall be deported. 


19. (1) No person who comes within the definition of a prohibited immigrant shall be 
released from the operation of this Ordiance or allowed to be or remain in the Colony merely 
because he has not been notified not to land or because he may have been allowed to land 
through oversight or through want of knowledge that he was a prohibited immigrant, (2) 
Proof adduced within three years to the satisfaction of the Governor-in-Council after any 
person has entered the Colony that he is one of any of the Classes whose entry is prohibited 
shall ba sufficient evidence that such person waia prohib.ted immigrant and such person 
shall be liable then to ba dealt with as a prohibited immigrant, | 


20. If there shall b: reavonable cause to suspect that any person has contravened this 
Ordinances, ani if in order to prevent justice from bing defeated it is necessary to arrest such 
person immediately, it shall be lawful for any Immigration and Employment Officer or 
Police Offiser to arrest such person forthwith without having a warrant for that purpose, 
and he shall b2 required to bring such person b2fore a Magistrate as soon as may be, or 
should the vessel from which such person has landed b2 on the point of departure, then, 
anless such person shall demand to b2 taken before a Magistrate, he may be handed over to 
the custody of the master of the vessel who shall b> obliged to receive and keep him on board, 

21, The Governor may authorise the Principal I. & E. Officer to make a contrast with 
the master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of auy prohibited immigrant 
found in the Colony toa port in or neat to such immigrant’s country of birth and any such 
immigrant with his personal effects may b2 placed by police officer on board such vessel, 

22, Any Immigration ant Employment Officer shall for the purpose of this Ordinance 
b2 empowered to board a3 often us may be necessary all vessels entering inward at any port 
of the Colony in the performance of his duties under this Ordinance, 


23. (1) Toe Master of a vessel arriving in auy port of the Colony shall upon being 
thereto reauested by an I, & E. Offiser at such port furnish to him a list in duplicate signed 
by himself of all passengers aad other persons on board such vessel at the time of his arrival 
in the Colony not forming a portion of the regu'at crew of such vessel: (2) The owner or 
agent of a vessel leaving any port inthe Colony shall upon being thereto requested by 
Officer at such port furnish to him a list in duplicate signed by himself of a'l passengers 
and other persons so leaving in and nos forming a portion of the regular crew of such vessel. 
+94, The Mast-r of 4 vessel shall if required thereto prior to his departure from port, 
produce his articles and muster hig crew and if it b2 found that any person named in the 
atticle who in the opinion of an [. & EB. Offizer would b2 a probibited immigrant is not then 
present, such person shall b> deemed to have entered the Colony contrary to this Ordinance 
but the master and agents of su+h vessel, provided they have ma le proper provision to prevent 

desertion, shall not b: responsible for any contravention of the provisions of this section. 


25. Should the master of a vessel charge any member of his crew or stow-away or extra- 
‘hand before a court with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival of 
or during the stay of such vessel in port, the Magistrate may at the request of an Immigra- 
tion and Employment Offl:er and on tepresentation by such officer that the accused is & 
prohibited immigrant, in awarding punishment, order that, on expiry of the sentence or on 
‘the sooner readiness of such vessel to proceed to sga the prisoner be taken from jail and 
conducted in castody abroad euch vessel for conveyance away from the Colony. Any 
petson contemplated by this section brought before a Magistrate and discharged shall by 
order of the Magistrate have to b: immediately conveyed back to such vessel. An order 
shall not b2 made‘under this section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crime 
of offence proper for trial in His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya. . 
_ 26, Wheneyer it shall b2 deem2d necessary for the effsctive carrying out of his Cae 
to regulate intercourse from the shore,with. any vessel in a port having on board any Bt ty 
bited immigrant, the principai Immigration and Employment officer may take such stepa 
with the approval of the Governor a3 may appear proper on that behalf. . ; 
27, Tha Master and owner of any vetsel from which a prohibited immigran 
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may be landed or may land shall be liable jointly and severally to a penalty 
mot exceeding £ 150 and not less than £50 in respect of each such prohibited 
immigrant landed or who may land and euch vessel may be refused a clearance 
outwards until avy penalty incurred bas been paid and until provision has been 
made by the master to the satisfaction of the Principal Immigration and Employ- 
ment Officer for the couveyance out of the Colony of each prohibited immigrant who 
may have been so landed, and such vessel may be made attachable by a decree of 
His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya in satisfaction of penalty imposed under this 


Section. 

The word ‘*Olearance” as used in the Ordinance includes ail the documents 
ordinarily issued by the Commissioner of Customs to a vessel about to leave the 
port, including the document known as the Bill of Health, 

28. Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the meaning of this 
Ordinance may apply to an Immigration and Kmploymenrt Officer for a pass to 
enter the Colony tor a temporary visit or for the purpose of embarking at a port 
in the Colony tor some other country. Such passes shall be known as ‘Visiting’ 
and ‘‘Embarkat'on passes,” respectively, and shall be in the form prescribed by the 
rules made under the Ordinatce. 

29. The applicant shall attend before au Immigration and Employment Officer 
and shall aoswer all such questions as such officer may put for the purpose of 
deciding whether a pass ought to be granted and shall deposit with such officer :— 

(a) For a visiting pass the sum of £15 with aa additional sum of £15 where the 
pass includes the wite and children of the applicant. 

(bo) For an embarkation pass the sum of £15 for each adult and £10 for 
each child. ¢ 

Ibe word “child” as used in this and the succeeding sections, means a person 
appearing to such Office to be under the age of sixteen years. 

3uU. Except in the case of a person accompanied by his wife and childtn a 
separate pass shall be required for each person seeking to enter the Coiony tor the 
purpose of a visit or for embarking. | 

31. No person shall be entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or an 
embarkation pass, aud au Immigration and Employment Officer appointed to iseue 
passes shall have the discretion to grant or retuse any such pass, subject, huwever, 
to any direction which may be given him by the Principal Immigtati.n auu 
Employment Officer or by the Governor. 

32. A visiting pass shall be sufficient authority for the person or pelsons named 
therein to enter the Colony and to remain there during the period stated in such 
pass. Such period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days ; but avy immigia. 
tion and Employment Officer appointed under the Ordinance may for enfficient 
reason appearing, extend the period from time to time by an endorseMeut on such 
pass, No extension shall be made for more than fourteen days at a time, and nv 
euch pass shall be extended beyond six weeks from the date thereof except with the 
consent of the Governor, : . 

33. The money deposited fur a visiting pass ehall be returned to the depositor 
upon the pase-holder quiting the Colony within the time named in euch pass or any 
extension thereof. 

34, An embarkation pass shall be sufficient authority for the person or persons 
named therein to enter the Colony and t» proceed with all reasunab.e speed to the 
port spec fied therein for the purpose of embarking by the first ava lable opportunity 
tor the destination stated in such pass. 

35, An embarkation pass shali not be extended save by the Principal Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer for sufficient cause to him appearing, 

36. The money deposited for an embarkation pass sball be at once applied on 
the application of the person to whom it was granted and so far as the sum ehall 
suffice for the purpose of obtaining a*passage for the person of persons named im 
such pass to the specified place of destination, Any balance of the money deposited 
shall be returned to the depositor upon his embarkation or may in the discretion ot 
the [mmigration aud Employment Officer be eXteudod in any other neceseary or 
proper manner as desired by the depositor. 

37, Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the mcaning of tbe Ordinance 
who shall enter the Colony in pursuance of a visiting pass or an embarkation pase, 
who shall remain at the Colony beyond the time allowed by euch pass, or allow any 
fraudulent use to be made of it, shall be deemed fo have contravened this Ordinance 
and shall upon cunviction suffer forfeiture of the amount dejorited by him and may 
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b2 sentenced to suffer imprisonment of either description for a period not exceeding 
six mouths. Provided that such imprisonment shall cease and when the arrangements 
are made for the deportation of susb person from the Colony. 

38, The person appearing to aa Immigration and Employment Officer under this 
Ordinance to b: over the age of sixteen years shal! b: regarded as an adult for the purpose 
of this Ordinance. ; 

39. Any person who shall by false declaration obtain either for himself or fur 
another parson, either or both of whom, b:ing not entitled thereto, aay certificate or 
document intended to secure the entry into the Colony of any person in breash of 
the Provisions of this Ordinance and any person who may fraudulently use any 
such certificate or other document shall be guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance. 

40. The following shall be contraventions of this Ordinance ;— 


(a) Assisting any prohibited immigrant to enter the Colony, or knowingly 
baing a patty to the introduction of any person of the class (c) of Section 5 
hereof. (b) Aiding or abatting a prohibited immigrant or any other person in any 
contravention of this Ordinance or of any Rules for the time being published 
hereunder. (c) Resisting or obstructing directly or indirectly any Immigration and 
Employment Officer in the execution of his daty. (d) Wilfully disobeying or dis- 
regarding any obligation imposed by or any lawful order made under this Ordinance 
or the Rules for the tim2 b:ing published hereunder. 

41, Every person guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance or of any Rule 
for the time b:ing published hereunder shall, where n> penalty is expressly imposed, 
b2 liable to a fine not exceeding £75 or to imprisonm2nt of other description for 
a period not exceeding six months or he may b; sentenced to both such fine and 
imprisonm:nt, H: may b2 further required to pay all costs of maintenance and charges 
for repatriation incatred by the G»vernmeat on acsouat of himself or of aay person 
unlawfully broazht into th» Colony by him, 

42. Any p2nalty incurred by the master of a vessel shall b2 paid before such 
vessel’s clearance is granted, Noticein writing by the Immigration and Employment 
OfMfizer to the Commissioner of Customs of any claim against the master, owners 
or agents of such vessel for a penalty shall b2 a suffitient authority to him to 
refuse such veasel’s clearaac2 until such order is withdrawo or set aside by the 
ordar of a Court. Sach a notice to the Port Captain or Port Offiver shall be 
autbority to him to refuse to tak: such vessel or allowit to go outside the port 
t) aay outer auchorag?. Waoen such notice is given such Immigration and E mploy- 
m2at OSizer shall with all spxed inform the principal Immigration aad Employment 
offer and tak all such steps as may bea necessary in ofder that proceedings in 
respect of the contravention may b2 constituted without loss of time. 

43. Tas enforcem:nt of any money penalty may b> either by criminal prose- 
cation or by civil action at th2 instance of aa Imnigration and Employme2at 
Or. All contraventions of this Ordinance or of th» Rulzs for the tim: bzing 
pablished hereunder for waich n> special punishment is awarded ot for which no 
greater punishment than a penalty of £150 or imprisonm:2nt of either description is 
imposed, shall b2 cognisable in ‘any subodrdinate Court of the first class which may 
in respect of any such contravention impose 4 penalty or punishment wp to 
the limits, Such imprisonment may in any criminal prosecution b: awarded 
e'thar absolutely or in d2faalt of the payment or a penalty. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provision any subordinate Court of the first class having jurisdiction at 
any port where a vessel is dztained under authority of his Ordinaace shall have 
jutisdiction of any civil suit wherein a penalty not exceeding £750 is claimed from 
th: master or ownera or agents of such vessel. — 

44, An appeal shall lie to the Governor-in-Council from. any decision of the 
{mmigration ani Enuploym2nt Officer, or p2rson authorised to act as such, ; 

45, Oontravention of Sections 16,17, 19, 23, 24 and 42 shall ba offences cogaisable 
to the police. . 

46, The Ordinance mentioned in schedule B of this Ordinance are herewith 
repealed. f 

47, The Governor may from time to time with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State make Rules for the better catrying out of the provisions of this Ordinance, 
-and for fixing fees to b2 paid for any services rendered in resp2ct of the provisions 
of this Ordinance. 

48, Until other provisions is 
Immigration Restriction Ordinance. 
t> b: and shall have the defect of Rogalstions male un 


nas in that behalf all Rules maie under the 
906, or any an2zndmnts thereof shall bs deemed 
jer this Ocdinoaace. 
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The Indian Agitation 

With the publication of the Bill protests began to pour in from 
every corner of the country. ‘The Indians protested violently, as the 
bill was clearly directed against them, while many White settlers protested 
against the restrictions imposed upon employers to engage clerks ete. 
One White Settlers’ paper even went so far as to ask the authorities 
to close the door of the Colony to Indians outright. The Mombasa 
Indian Merchants Chamber sent a strong representation to the Govern- 
ment protesting against the attempt made to iestrict and ultimately 
prohibit the entry of Indian trading interests. The Mombasa Indians at 
« mass meeting held on December Sth last declared that the safeguaid- 
ing of the African Natives’ interest was‘only a guise to stamp out the 
Indian -settlers and cabled to the Govt. of India to approach the Colonial 
Office to stop the intrcduction of the measure. The Indian papers of 
Kenya, the “Daily Advertiser” and the “Democrat”, wrote strong articles 
against the bill ard exposed the hollowness of the pretensions of the 
Whites to safeguard Native interests. The general feeling of the Indians 
ran very high. The Executive Committee of the local Indian Congress 
asked the Indian members of the Kenya Executive Council and the 
Legislature to resign forthwith and cabled to India for help. It asked 
the National Congress, to send over some leaders in India to preside 
over ard hold the East Africa Indian Congress at Mombasa and direct 
the form of effective protest that should be made under the circumstances. 


The East Africa Indian Congress 


Accordingly Mrs. Naidu ard Mr. Benarsidas Chaturvedi from the 
National Congress and Mr. S. G. Vaze of the Servants of India went 
over to Mombasa in Jaruary last. The East African Congress was 
held under the presidency of Mrs. Naidu (the proceedings are given in 
detail in the following pages), and unbourded enthusiasm prevailed. 

After the Presidential Address membeis of the Subjects Committee were 
elected. On the 20th Jan. the Congress commenced its sittings at 8-30 a. m. 
when the ron-controversial resolutions were passed and the sittings ad- 
journed tll 2-30 p.m. when the most important resolutions were taken 
up. The first was about the rejection of the policy of the Imperial 
Cabinet as embodied in the White Paper of the 25th July 1923 giving 
an inferior status to Indians. This resolution was ably moved by Mr. 
A. J. Dewji ard was seconded by Mr. B..N. Anantani and was passed 
unanimously ;- soon afterwards the Immigiation Resolution was moved and 
seconcdel ard unanimously passed wherein profourd indignation was ex- 
pressed against the proposed Bill ard determiration to resist the 
said measure to the utmost. The most important resolution which was 
moved by Mr. B. &. Varma, ex-Member of the Kenya Executive and 
Legislative Council, ard seconded ty Mr. Shams-ud-Deen, ex-member of 
the Kerya Legislative Council, ard supported by Mr. D. B_ Desai, 
Kenya's delegate to India, demanded ii. mediate recall of the Governor. 
Next came the resolution which created the greatest sensation. The re- 
rolution was as regaids the non-payment of the Non-Native Poll Tax. 
It was proposed by Mr. A. J. Dewji, secorded by Mr Y. A. K. Jeevanjee 
ard passed with an overwhelming majority. On the last day of the 
Congress a ladies meeting was convened and the Sarojini Congress Fund 
was staited for the purpose of propaganda. 


FIFTH SESSION OF THE 
The East Africa Indian Congress 


MUMBASA—JANUARY 19TH, 1924. 


The East African Indian Congress opened at 2 oclock on Saturday 
the 19th instant, at Mombasa. Mrs. Naidu arrived at about 2-30 p.m 
and took her seat on a raised platform along with the members of 
the Committee. 

Mr. AHMED JAMAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened 
the Congress by welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Committee 
and the Indian citizens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu by the Secretary 
of the E. A. Indian Association on behalf of the Indians resident there, in 
the course of which it said :— _ 

“The Kenya Indian question is exercising the mind of every think- 
ing man and it is a matter of satisfaction to us that all the political 
parties in India are unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in direct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this point is demon- 
strated by your presence in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubborn resolution of India to vindicate the honour of 
her sons. Your presence, dear Madam, will act as a fillip to our 
disheartened minds. | 

“We evince towards you, dear Madam, as a patriot, our deep 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the President-elect, tender our dutiful 
respects, and, as a sister, our cordial regards; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubts and difficulties that eonfront us 
‘which your sage advice and ripe experience ‘places you in a_ position 
to give and direct.” 


The Chairman's Address 


Mr. JAMAL then addressed the Congress as follows: - 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen :— 

Qn behalf of the Reception Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, I have great pleasure in welcoming you at this, the fifth 
“Session of the East Africa Indian National Congress. Since the Congress 
last met many things have happened, which have greatly disturbed the 
minds of our countrymen, both here as well as in India. 


Acting upon the advice of the Government of India, the Congress 
decided to send four Indian members on the Kenya Legislative Council 
and one on the Executive Council pending the final decision. of the 
Kenya Indian question. Experience has proved the futility of such 
small representation in face of a heavy European majority. When Sir 
Robert Coryndon assumed charge of the administration of this Colony 
it was expected that wise counsel will prevail but the final decision of 
the British Cabinet, the influence of the Kenya White Settlers and the 
Kenya Government as evidenced by their — recent plonouncem<é< nt 
through His Excellency the ,Governor of Kenya in that notorious White 
Paper has shattered all hopes of an equitable treatment. 
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These White Settlers seem to lead the Government by the nose. 
Lord Delamere and Major Grogan and others have been at great pains 
to belittle [dian pioneering and Indian enterprise in this country but 
happily history supports our claim to equal, if not to superior, treat- 
ment: but, gentlemen, we are only asking for equal and not preferen- 
tial treatment. Perhaps some of you have read Major F. B. Pearce’s 
book “Zanzibar, the Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa’. Major Pearce 
was British Resident at Zanzibar until recently and his book is an 
authority on Zanzibar and the Hast Coasi of Africa. - 

In Chapter 17, says Major Pearce : — 

“Hindustan has had a very lengthy association ‘with the east coast 
cof Africa. We kiow that as early as the first century of the Christian 
era, Indian ships brought merchandise from the ports of Gujarat to the 
trade emporia on the ‘shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 
these ships savoured of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoanut oil, cotton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same, commodities which every British Indian 
steamer sailing from Bombay canies to Zanzibar and East Africa ports 
at the present time: and it is hard to believe that in the ancient trading 
stations on the Azanian Coast, and in the island of Monouthias che 
middleman was not the Indian merchant who is such a familiar figure 
in modern Zanzibar. ; 

“Fourteen hundreds years later, we find Vasco de Gama and his 
‘Chroniclers making frequent allusions to the Hindu traders they found 
established ‘at every port along the East’ Coast ot Africa. Curiously 
e.ough the Poituguese mistook them for Christians, and they were 
confirmed ‘in this belief by the attitude of ceitain Banyas who visited 
de Gama’s flagship, and who, according to the Poituguese, made reference 
to the statue of the Madonna and the Infart Jesus on the poop. It 
will he remembered that it was a native of Gujarat named Cana who 
piloted Vasco de Gama from Malindi across the I:dian Ocean to Calicut. 

“Writing in 1512 Barbosa tells us that the Moors of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Mafia used to purchase silks and cottons from the mer- 
chauts of Cambay, resident in Mombasa, and in 1591! Captain Lancaster 
noticed during his stay in Zanzibar that vessels arrived irom Indian 
ports. Many of these Idians are wealthy and practically the whole of 
the local trade is in their hands. Nearly all come from Cutch and 
Cambay and few speak and understand Hindustani. a 

“The Community with the largest number of members is the Ismailia 
Khojas whose spiritual leader is that well-known personage the Aga Khan, 
or, to give him his real style and address, His Highness Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Sha Aga Khan, G.C.S.I.” | 

This is the latest compilation, as far as we krow, wiitten by any 
European on East Coast of Africa. With all respects to Major Pearce 
‘the. majority of the European writers of the present day have a particular 
prejudice in all that relates or pertains to Asia in general and to Iridia in 
particular. Major Pearce’s book was published in September !919. Sir 
Henry Stanley, the great African traveller and explorer, writing in_ the 
later half of the eighteenth century in his book “ ‘Through the Dark 
Continent” writes, ‘‘ Zanzibar possesses its millionaires also, and one oi 
the richest merchants in the town is Tarya Topan, a self-made man of 
Hindustan, singularly honest and just, a devout Moslem yet liberal in his 


ideas, a sharp businessman yet charitable, I made Tarya’s acquaintance 
in 1871 and the righteous manner in which he then dealt with me cause 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as formerly, viz. 
to sell my cloth, cottons and Kanikis at reasonable prices and aceept my 
bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the Daily Telegraph.” 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irreparable loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Rasool Allidina Visram M.B.E. on the 16th 
day of September 1923. ‘The welfare of his countrymen absorbed much 
of his energy and wealth, his charities in round figures come to the colossal 
amount of seventy lakhs of rupees. At all times approachable, a friendly 
welcome and a kird smile greeted all who sought him. His personal 
services and purse were ever ready to ameliorate suffering and promote 
the good of mankird. May God give rest and peace unto his soul. 


Notwithstanding our indisputable rights as citizens of the mighty 
British Empire, we are under every disadvantage regardless of our culture, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advancement. | | 


I should now proceed to enumerate some of the principal disabilities 
we are under: 


Trials by jury:—This right although recognised by the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the local government 
has yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands:—The closing of the Highlands to Indians on the thin 

ground of “administrative convenience” or “ suitable for Europeans ” on 
account of climate is indefensible, and constitutes a serious check to the 
improvement of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indian 
shall not own land in the Highlards because of “ administrative convenience” 
nothing may prevent a European from acquiring land in the coastal area. 
Many European plantations exist in the coastal areas and I have not heard 
that Europeans suffer on account of the climate nor by the proximity to- 
or contact with Eastern people. One is at a loss then to understand how 
this “Dog in the Manger’ policy can be defended. In the White Paper a 
niggardly grant of a barren arid waste is offered “by way of experiment ”’ 
for Indian development. Probably not a single, application has ever been 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would be stupid 
enough to spend his energy and capital thereon. 
Hospitals :—Government. hospitals exist for Europeans and _ hospitals. 
exist for Natives but no facilities have been provided for the Indians, 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. The Indian 
 Asssociation in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
Secretary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as funds did not permit the Government 
undeitaking to furnish a hospital-for Indians. | 

Fire-arms :—It is a very curious apathy that the Government should 
deny the Indians possessing fire-arms ; even a revolver for his self-protection 
ig denied him,’ although his environments may require the possession of 
fire-arms to be absolutely necessary. Europeans may owl a magazine-full. 

Fducation:—The Government spends something like £24 for a 
European child and only £1 for an [dian child. There are boarding 
schools at convenient cer.tres for European children. organised ard equipped 
as any first rate school in Ijngland, while Iv.dian schools —and these are 
at Mombasa ard Nairobi only—are greatly i.eglected. 
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Segregation : —The White Paper ostensibly does away with segregation 
in town-ship areas only, but as a matter of fact for all intents and 
purposes it is in full force and etfect, for instance, in the Highlands ; reserva- 
tion exclusively for White sevtlers and _ insertion of covenants in the 
various leases all over the country expressly exclude Indians. 

Railway Disabilities: —The Railway administration also in practice 
observes the principles of segregation by labelling the compartments “ for 
Kuropeaus only”, “for non-Europeans only” and, “for Asiatics only.” in case 
of a rush when space is taxed to its last capacity an Indian has the opuion 
of either to break his journey or to proceed in an uncomfortable crowded 
carriage, whereas a single European might occupy a whole carriage and 
1.0 notice is taken of it even. Neither im refreshment rooms nor in the 
waiting rooms are Indians allowed. 


Immigration Bill :—I regret to state that the Kenya Government has 
thought fit to legislate against Immigration by introducing a uew Bill 
under the pretence of protecting the natives of this country. You have 
doubtless heard, read and talked about the provisions of the said curious 
piece of legislation—the Immigration Bill —the crudest perhaps that was 
ever destined to be placed in the Statute Books of the British Empire. 
The terms of the Bill leave no doubt that the total elimination of Indians 
from the Colony is the ultimate goal. The present immigration laws are 
cuite sufficient for the objects for which they are enacted. 

White settlers have nowhere been able to prove that an undesirable 
class of Indians has found a refuge in this Colony. Indeed, it is a positive 
fact that many European undesirables have been repatiiated at Gover.ment’s 
expense aid I make bold to say that rot-a single !1.dian has ever been re- 
patriated. The proposed Immigration Bill would seem to be a_ iore- 
runner of the final extinction or a death-knell of Indian enterprise, 
and ig sure to operate adversely upon this country. East Africa — from 
the coast to the lake—on the testimony of high medical authority is 
unfit for European colonisation. 

Similar legislation is, I understard, shortly to be enacted in the 
Uganda Protectorate and possibly in the Tanganayika Territory. There 
are several ordinances such as the Game Ordinance, the Ostrich Ordi- 
nance and the Mining Ordinance and the Ciown Lands Ordinance 
which do not give Indians a chance to take a share in the develop- 
ment of the country, however keen ard anxious they may be to do so. 

Legislative and Executive Councils :— Although the population of 
Indians in Kenya is approximately three times more than that of 
Europeans in general and the Britishers in particular, and although the 
Indian community is paying much more to the government in taxation 
than the European British subjects, the local government acting as the 
cats-paw in the hands of the conservative White Settlers, passed the 
Legislative Council Ordinance of 191» giving adult suffrage to all 
European British subjects- a ha:dful in comparison to the Kenya 
populace—and deprived the Indians of their just rights. Last year the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in his despatch gave us a ray of 
hope that the Indians would be given franchise on a Common Roll, 
but when European White Settlers threatened violence and armed rebel- 
lion if the country was not preserved White, ard 11 Common Roll 
was given to Indians, the pledges did not materialize. _ Indians were 
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humiliated and their faith in the British sens» of justice shatters:d to 
pieces when they heard of the urjust and contemotible Kenya Indian 
Decision. 

To add insult to humiliation and divide our own.camp, the Govern 
ment pissed and published very recently the rules of the Legislative 
Council Ordinance wherein, to deluge and misguide the Indian com- 
munity, adult suffrage has been given but I must boldly say to those 
concerned that the Govevnm ant has besn misdirected and the Indian 
Community of Kenya is determined not to bear the insult offered to 
them in that notorious White Paper, and [I am right in saying that 
until such time as the said policy is revised in justification of Indian 
-elaims, the Indian community will not take any part in the  Legisla- 
tures of this country. Indians in this country do not want crumbs 
of bread but they want cvheir juss rights. It is not a question of 
favour or generos.ty that the Indians are o'fered that imaginary adult 
suffrage, but the Government is playing a game in which I am sure 
they will never sucseed. With regard to the Executive Council, the 
Indian community had accepted one seat thereon on the understanding 
that proper justice will be done and no differential treatment will be 
shown to the Communities residing in this country under the Common 
Flag of His Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians were treated 
by the bureaucratic Government of Kenya even worse than step-children 
because blood is always thicker than water. 

Trade Licenses:—I must not forget the Mercantile Commu- 
nity of Kenya as well. They have played a no small part in the 
development and advancement of this country. They have even elevat- - 
ed the Natives of this country and taught them the principles and 
advantages of trade and further it 1s this class only which plays an 
intermediary part in this country. The Governmenw, with a view to 
harrass and ruin the Indian Mercantile Community, passed in the year 
1919 the Trading Licensing Ordinance wherein a heavy trading licens- 
ing fee was fixed and several clauses detrimental’ to the Indian trade 
were inserted therein. ) 

I must draw’ your attention to the fact that in the Nairobi Muni- 
cipality Indians have been refused adequate representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Roads and sanitary 
arrangements in their locality are neglected and ro regard is given to their 
other necessities. . 

Native Interes’s:—Nothing can be more arrogant or untrue than 
that White Settlers should arbitrarily arrogate to themselves the title 
of Trustees and Protectors of Natives. So far as we all know every- 
thing is done for the White Settlers’ own benefit by exploiting the 
unsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fear of the White 
man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapons. One has only to 
open the Kenya Law Books to find ample testimony to bear out this 
view. 7 . 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall only exercise your patience for a very 
short time. First of all I must thank you for hearing me so attentively 
aud patiently. The points I have touched here will be probably explained 
to you more ably by our iustrious President-elect than I could ever hope 
and dream to do. Let us, brethren and sisters; get to work in right 
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earnest and not coutent ourselves with speech-making or materially worded 
resolutions carried unanimously by a majority. The fact that our President- 
elect is a lady should be an inspiration to you as to what determination 
and self-sacrifice can do. Ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing on the 
face of this earth that is impossible of achievement if undertaken with a 
spirit of determination and unity. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are Indians. Diversity of religions should 
not impsril your duty towards our country; put aside all differences and 
prejudices and work with a will. 


One word before I conclude :—India has started the boycott movement 
of British Empire Goods in right earnest after the ,humilating Kenya 
Indian Decision and I think it is the duty of the Kenya Indians to join hands 
with them and get the Kenya Indian Decision reversed at the earliest 
possible opportunity and that we should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Indian Decision is all right. | 

I again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to forgive our 
shortcomings in arrangements and accommodation and concentrate your 
energies on one point, viz., to devise means of attaining the equality of 
status and preserve our self-respect and honour of our dear Mother. Before 
I sit down. I shall conclude by reciting the following quotation from 
Shakespeare :-— 

I do love, 

My country’s good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and profound than mine own life. 


Mr. TAIB ALI then proposed Mrs. Naidu for the President- 


ship of the Congress and in doing so said:— 


The name of Mrs. Naidu has _ been proposed for the bet ive 
of what promises to be the most momentous session of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress. Ladies and Gentlemen, the distinguished lady 
whose name ! am proposing for the presidentship is too well-known for 
me to mention her. “Without exaggeration, if I were to describe, even 
brietly, the great services which she has rendered to the Indian Nation it 
would take’ volumes. Ladies and Gentlemen, the very fact that Mrs. Naidu 
has travelled from India all the way to this country to preside over 
the deliberations of this assembly, and also the fact that she has left 
her dear daughter, I am sorry to say, in a very dangerous condition, 
should convince you that she has closely at heart the cares and destinies 
oi her fellow-countrymen residing abroad. Gentlemen, her presence 
here with us should also prove to us that our fellow-countrymen in India 
are following with the closest attention all the political doings which are 
going on in this country. Gentlemen, I take it as a proof of their 
sincere desire to help us that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, who 
is one of the most distinguished political workers. Gentlemen, I have 
no. doubt that she will acquire during her short visit to this country 
very valuable and precise information of what we are suffering from 
and she will place that information before our  fellow-countrymen in 
Iudia—they have already started the campaign there to assist us: at 
least I believe they are doing their best to obtain information as to 
our grievances. There is no doubt that Mrs. Naidu will acquaint all 
the leaders in India of the terrible plight in which we are being 
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placed in this country. Gentlemen, the service which I believe she is 
about to render to us will be small to that which she has rendered 
to our Motherland. I will, therefore, not waste your time any further, 
sol have the greatest pleasure: in proposing her name and 1 feel 
that you will adopt that name. as President unanimously. 

Mr. Hussain Suleman Virjee then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 

Mr. Suleman Virjee then congratulated Mrs. S. Naidu on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Medal. 

The following telegrams were then read out. — 

From the tt. Hon, Mr. 8. Sastri:— 


COUNTS . N * athe s ‘ Ae - 
Wish success Congress, take united bold unyielding stand but no 
provocative measures or language, Mahatma progress quite satisfactory.” 
‘ bf 2 oo a as ° 
“Dont send your representatives to the Municipal and Legislative 
. ? 
Councils of Kenya. 
From A. M. Jiwanjee, London :— 
“Congratulations to members on opening Congress. Trust complete 
success. Unity only can bring about success.” 
Frum Hussain Alidini Visram, Khandallu :—‘“Wish you all success.” 


sure 


The Presidential Address. 


Mrs. Naidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows:— | 


Friends,—Being a very unconventional speaker, you will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences 1 hold 
no printed paper in my hands—not even a single note to guide my 
ming or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with -those 
grievances and problems that. are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. I do not know whether 1 should apologize for not following the 
conventional procedure o! having the printed page, so tbat you Moy 
rustle page aiter page to the convenience of ‘the reporters who, alas, ia 
every country, in England and all over India have a g ievance against 
me, because they say 1:speak too fast, and my words are not words 
of journalism. 

1 bave to thank you with all the strength and fervour of my hcart 
for the honour you have done me in inviting me to preside over ‘this 
most criticaland epoch-making ses:ion of the Kast Afiican Indian National 
Congres. I am aware that there aie many distinguished compatriots of 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience of political life and with riper wisdom who could have directed 
your welfate and aspiration to a successful issue. 
| am aware that there are many very irresponsible men in your 
country who regard a mere woman from India as an_ irresponsible 
firebrand. To’each his own interpretation of what is his responsibility 
and what is a stake. A stake in the country is not to be measurcd 
by a foot-rule, is not to be measured with staves, it is not the posses- 
sion of wide acres, it is not the mastership of great trade concerns. 
The 1eal stake in this country is the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian nation, wh.ch is challenged to-day. There is not in the length 
and breadth of the inhabited globe a single Indian of whom it 
can be said he has no stake in that country. Every man, rich or 
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poor, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambassador 
and a custodian of his country’s interests. 


I am standing to-day for the first time in my life on the soil of 
Africa, but none the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 
my statement that I stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people. What makes tradition, what makes policy, what gives rights ? 
What brings duty, what impose: responsibility? It is the historic con- 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the interest, the more the resSponsib - 
lity and the more indisputable the claim. It does mot take a very 
learned student to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Naton, 
going so far back, as I Jearn from the Chairman’s speech, to the first 
century of the Christian Era, going back so far as even hundreds of 
years before that. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 
the surplus of the great Indian nation: whether they went forth to 
colonize these unknown lands from an _ economical point of view or to 
satisfy their desires for venture, to give vent to the great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood the World. 1 stand, 
therefore, to-day before you as an Indian speaker on Indian soil,—-<oil 
that your forefathers have dug,—cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land which your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country— 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
citizens by the right of the patriotic love which has been nurtured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat of the brow and the blood of 
the heart, of the pioneers exciled from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You are the descendants of those pioneers, you are 
the children of those great exiles, you are the custodians of the great 
tradition left by those adventurers who have made in the past the 
histories of the World. 


Do you realize that not only are you the Ambassadors of India 
across the seas, but you are the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, where 
the graves of your forefathers lie, where men and women of every 
caste, Parsees and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though different in religion, are willing to worship 
the same God, here comes a later generation of settlers aud for whose 
convenience and welfare your fathers have worked and they dare to 
challenge your right to possess the soil of this land, the soil over which 
the ashes and bones of your fathers are strewn. We must know the 
interpretation of that most omnipotent, that most iniquitous challenge 
to your civilization known as the Immigration Bill, whose clauses are 
not: merely an insult to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, of the English who claim to be the inheritors of justice and 
freedom. 


It is not for me, coming across the seas so many thousands of 
miles, so far away from the actual spot of your grievances, to lay 
down a hard and fast programme. To come to those suffering the 
grievances which are so old and yet so vital, suffering in every fibre 
and burning with the insults’ and with indignation, and not knowing 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the situaticn, it would, as I say, be 
presumptioa <n my part to lay down for your guidance any programme 
without knowing first hand the local conditions, the meagreness of your 
conditions, your strength, your capacity, your preparedmess for certain 
courses of action. Those details those programmes, those particular 
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policies that must be embodied in your actions are for you to consider, 
and if, with my wide experience of Indian doings, my wide experience 
of Imperial doings. and my knowledge of the Englishmen who are betray- 
ing England, and my knowledge of the Indian who is true to India, | 
can help you to arrive at some decision, you will, with’ one united 
service and ever unyielding, throw back challenge after challenge, insult 
after insult, and. ultimately by your moral courage receive your just 
demands. 1 shall be rewarded for the little sacrifice 1 have made by 
leaving my little child who is dying, because the needs of the children 
of our Nation are greater than the needs of one child. 

In the Chairman’s speech to-day we have in bold, plain, biting 
‘language the severest indictment of the administration of the Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly denunciated against the Government of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who are older children of the 
soil. It has been a most _beart-breaking chapter in that volume of 
iniquity by England which prides itself on its Imperial Administration. 
Point after point is quoted—Law Courts, Hospitals, Licenses, Educational 
facilities, and Segregation—the separation of the White man, the Brown 
mano who had the complexion of their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the Immigration Ordinance. When 1 read this | asked myself : 
when those 24 Barons at the time of King John made him tign the 
‘Magna Charta—that great charter of liberty of the English Nation—did’ 
they dream of the days to come when the descendants of those English- 
men would go abroad and ‘stamp on every right of liberty that King 
John had to pass at the incidence of his Barons. When |! think 
cof the great- poets, politicians and philosophers of England, when 
I think of the sacrifices of the youth of England in France and 
Flanders, and when I think of the blood of man which has been shed for 
the causes of liberty and justice, 1 ask myself: does death alone give 
equality between races: ii there no justice, no equality, in life? As to 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inferiority on’ your 
brows; you are the unclean political outcasts of the Empire. Friends, in 
India, whereas you know for the last few years there bave been internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this question of Kenya, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge to India, this betrayal. of the inviolable 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on- to 
one common platform throughout the lengii and breadth of India— 
rich man, poor man, Hindu and Mussalman, Christian and Parsee, etc:, 
have all Come together on’one commou platform to denounce the cowardly 
Statesmen of England. I know the tactics of Whitehall. I have a very 
_ wide personal acquaintance not only with Whitehall, but with the men 
and Ministers of Whiteha!l.. 1 have friends among them, I have enemies 
among them. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on p'atforms. 
They have denounced me. Their rule of India is complete. When I 
hear of that wonderful camouflage document known as ‘‘ The White 
Paper” 1 think: what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be called a ‘‘ White Paper’? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
any apparent injustice to Indians, its guardiansbip as beneficiaries of 
the nat:ves of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
not die, but to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, 1 have 
read that White Paper very carefully; but find that in every clause it 
seeks to whittle away ‘he rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indians’ rights that is betrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy is 
betrayed. Do not be afraid of that White Paper. Do vot be afraid 
of the rhetoric of the White people in their House of Commons, 
meither when they speak of the inequality of Indians, nor when they 
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speak of the old civilization of India. They want us to strangle the new 
ideals of India. I do not believe their promises. Men and women of 
Kenya, how are you going to solve your own problem? You are the 
pioneers, you are the ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideals. 
How are you, with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your new 
experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
develop, how are you going to defend your rights? Do not say tome 
‘We look to India to help us.’’ India cannot help you, India must 
help herself first. She has herself been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal differences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 
affairs with her numerous castes and races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldiers, 
exiles and pioneers, you must work out yqur own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own determination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the Indian Nation indomitable. That is your 
own affair. 


Take the White Paper, your communal franchise—do you want this ? 
No. In this Colony you are not Hindus and Mussalmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are different. You are an Indian 
Nation—an indivisible unit—you cannot be separated into water-tizht | 
compartments. You must all be on terms of equality and that 
is the only course that a Self-respecting nation can follow in one 
country. You do not want preferential treatment; you do not want 
protection, you do not care if in a common electoral role you do not 
get a single representative, but you do not want to be shut out 
from that test of equality; you do not want to shirk the battle 
for equal terms. Better not have a representative at all: better stand 
out; but do not accept a thing that will brand you once and for ever 
as inferiors of a race with whom you-must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? There is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult of segregation, if you one and all say, we will not have 
segregation. Reservation of the Highlands ? 1 have never heard of any- 
thing more inept in statesmanship than this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfish attitude of the White man, who will not fight on equal terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and _ bright-eyed 
children of ours here, they can stand the climate, why should not the 
European, who is so glib at asserting his morale, his officialdom, his 
intellect over us—why is he not able to stand with you, dying gemera- 
tion after generation with malaria and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he Says, to be the trustee of the Black races 
~-to be their custodians. We have heard of that trusteeship, we have 
heard about those custodians and their guardianship which they tell you 
about in this dark African Continent. We are here for the trusteeship 
of India—India with its civilization, its tradition, with its millions and 
millions of men and women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modern civilization. They speak of the African native as if he were 
not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority of the Indian 
for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucrative, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
1 say, let India fight her own battle. You, in this new country, fight 
your own battles and win. The most pressing of your grievances, the 
most outrageous of your grievances are the twin questions of the 
reservation of the Highlands and the abominable and iniquitous Immigra-- 
tion Bill. The reservation of the Highlands in reality, in actual daily — 
life, does not materially affect the Indian, who does not care pethaps to 
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live in the colder climate to which he is not accustomed: but it makes 
no difference. It is the principle of equality for which you are fighting, 
it may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of land in 
the Highlands, but not one needle’s point shall be denied to you 
because of racial discrimination and prejudice. You must buy land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not the money you must borrow it from 
your countrymen but, at all cost, buy land and live side by side with the 
White settlers. That 13 the only effective means. I believe in resolute 
determination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and indisputable ; but I do want a tangible and v sible import of - your 
united determination that the principles of discrimination and _ racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the children of the soil. 


Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance, | do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this immigration 
question; but helieve me, if you must shed the last drop of your blood 
in the vindication of your rights to free citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of blood. 
I do not believe in physical force—many of you may not agree with me— 
but it do not believe in that invincible quality of moral courage and 
determivation and the sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
of the Indian. You will be startled, but 1 repeat it, that dreadful, resigned, 
fatalistic patience that acquiesces im every wrong, is the ruin of the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud: you must have that pride that will 
not brook even one sentence or expre-sion of the shadow of an insult to 
your manhood and your race. You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost of a suggestion of inferiority, Coming no matter from 
what source, whether it be in your trade, in any rank or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men, do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. I was 
heart-broken on the ship on which I travelled, in my comfortable quar- 
ters on the upper deck where I sat with English men and women so 
civil, so polite to me, because they dare not be otherwise to people 
like me But when I went into the bowels of the ship, when I went into 
those subterranean dungeons—the revelation come upon me: that desperate 
patience of the Asiatic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White man—no matter how poor—would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the Ist and 2nd class 
passengers and those White women delicately born, but too poor to pay 
the big money required for their passages’? ‘here were men and women 
with little children, Goanese, Chinese, Indians herded like rats in the 


bowels of that ship—men and women who aie pioneers of a new country, 


- whose blood and sweat makes it possible for the White settlers to live 
in comfort in his land. : 

I have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dried policy but 
it might be that before the end of the Congress I and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production of a definite 
scheme. — : 

The Indians of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future of the world lay with Africa. The Indians” with one 
united voice must give answer to the Government. They must say that, 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would make 
the river of the Government decision flow backwards, (Cheers.) <a 
world to-day was looking for a new doctrine but, as always, it would be 
India who would send a new light into the universe. Let my hearers 
kill ‘for ever the batred that is being bred between man and man ee 
- beautiful country by a magnanimous pardon of those who, instead a eing 
their brothers, would make slaves of them, (Loud & prolonged app ause.) 
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Resolutions. 
The following are among the important resolutions passed by the Congress.— 


KENYA INDIAN POLICY, 


This Congress records its emphatic protest against and deep indignation at the 


Cabinet decision embodied in the White Paper of the 26th July, 123, because it 
definitely assigns an inferior status to Indians in Kenya, and aims at White domi- 
nation and perpetual subjugation of Indians, This Congrets is ful.y convinced that 
the tkrcats of rebellion ard direet action held cut by tke lecal White settlers and 
incirceily c2couragcd by the local Government las principally influenced this decision, 
Tlis Corgiss believes that the claim of tiustccship of Native interests is a mere 
preter.ce to dcceive tke world ard the ral objcet of the authors is the furtherarce 
of the intercsts of the European settleis to the exclvsion‘of those of the Indians, 
ar therefore unhesitatingly rejcets the above poticy, 


IMMIGRATION BILL, 

This Corgress records its profcurd indignation at the proposed Immigration Bill 
which under the thin Gisguise of pyrotcction of the intercsts of African natives 
really aims at the cxclusion of the Indian ‘inmigrants from this Colony and ex- 
presses its determination to resist this iniqvitous measure to the utmost, 


RECALL OF GOVERNOR, 

This Congrss is convinced that the attitude acopted by H, E, Sir Robent 
Corynecon, Governor of Kenya, during the course of negotiations and contioversics 
leading to the Cabinct decision of 25th July 1923, was not only unfair ard paitial, 
but was deliberately ca’culated t0 promote ard further the intercsts of the European 
settlers tothe detriment of the Indian community of this Colony as he was conniving 
at and indircet!y ercomagirg the threats of violence and open rebellion by the 
White sett'ers, For thcse reasons, this Congress considers that Sir Robert Coryndon 
is not a fit and proper peison io hold the responsible office of a Governor and 
therefore demarncs his immediate call, 

THE POLL-TAX. 


In view of the unjust and iniquitous Kenya Indian decision of the 25th July 
1923, this Congress resolves that as a protest against the main decision, payment of 
poll-tax by Indians in Kenya excepting Government servants should be suspended as 
a first step umiil the modification of the said decision, 


FIRE-ARMS, 

This Congress re-affirms the resolution passed by it at its fourth sessions pro- 
testing against the attitude of the Government in refusing licenses to Indians to 
possess suitable fire-arms and places on record the fact that the local Government 
had deliberately disregarded this legitimate demand of the Indian community, 


PRISON DIET FOR INDIAN PRISONERS, 

The Congress resolves that the Government be again requested to make substan- 
tial improvement in the diet, c'othing and Tlousing accommodation of Indian 
prisoners in His Majesty’s prisons in tke East African Territory, the present treat- 
ment as regards food and clothing ete, mctcd out to Indians - being inferior to that 
extendcd to natives of South Africa, 


DEGREES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the Government of Eastern Africa 
stould recognise Lolders of Degrees from Indian Universities in respect of the Legal, 
Medical, Ergineerirg, and other professions and thai the bolders of the degrecs be 
permitted to praciise in the East African ierritories, 

TRIAL BY JURY, 

This Corgrcss expresses dissatisfaction at the attitude of the Government of 
Fastern Africa in regard to the question of trial by Jwy of Indians and urges the 
Government to at once cxtend that right to Indians, 


EDUCATION, 
This Congress most indignantly protests against the disciiminating and niggard!y 
policy of the !ocal Government of Ker1.ya towarcs the important question of Edu- 
cation of Indian childten in the past, and respectfully requests the Government to 
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increase the Indian vote | with 8 View to establishing schools in all importaut 
Indian centres and providing facilities for hostel accommodation therein, In view 
cf the fact that no provision whatever exists for the ‘education of Indian children 
in Uganda ani Tanganyika, this Congress rcceommends to the respective Governments 
to take immediate steps to remedy this deplorable state of affairs 

TRADE LICENSEs, 

This Congress urges on the Government of Kenya the immediate repeal of the 
Trading Licensing Ordinance 191%, the abolition of which has been recommended 
by the Bowring Committee, 

; ADMINISTRATIVE ABUSES, 

This Congress is informed reliably that the various Administrative officers in- 
fluenced by anti-Indiap. proposa!s abuse their office and influence to stifle Indian 
trade in outlying districts of Eastern African Territories by giving preferential 
treatment to Europeans especially in the Colony of -Kenya and more particularly in 
Nyanza Province and Vai district and requests the immediate appointment of a 
commission composed of Europeans and Indians representing the interests of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar to enquire into those grievances, 

SWADESHI, 

This Congress appreciates the great impoitance of improving the relation 
between Indians and Africans and promoting and fostering trade and commerce 
between Africa and India and it therefore authorises the Executive Committee to 
take necessary steps at an early date to carry out these prrposes, 


UGANDA, 

This Congress urges the Government of the Uganda Protectorate to grant the 
Indian community represeniaiion on the Legislative Councils and other public todies 
of the Protectorate proportionate to their numerical strength and vested interests, 

The Congress in the interests, of the development of the Uganda Protectorate 
and the welfare of the indigenous populations strongly urges the Government to in- 
troduce and establish the Policy of Free- Trade, 


ZANZIBAR, 

This Congress strongly protests against the idea of the contemplated Last 
African Federation, in as much as the Zanzibar Protectorate is an a!most autonomous. 
Arab Suitanate, Tanganyika, a Mandated Territory, and Uganda, a Protectoraie and 
more especia'ly when the populations oi these terriiories are opposed to such 
federation, . 

This Congress supports the opinion of H, M’s_ British Indian subjects in the 
Zanzibar Pretectorate, that the post of the High Commissioner for that Protectorate 
not having justified itself during the past so many years should be abolished and 
that the Biitish Resident’ be made direct!y responsible to H,. M’s Secretary of State 
_ for the Colonies, 

This Congress urges H, M’s Government to introduce Jiberal institutions in the 
Government of Zanzibar such as the expansion of the present Protectorate Council 
io a Legislative Council on elective principles and establish a Municipality with 
adequate Indian representation, 


TANGANYIKA, 

This Congress is of the opinion that the action of the Tanganyika Government 
in passing the Ordinances known as the Profits Tax, Trade Licensing, and Pedlar’s 
Licensing Ordinances in face of the unanimous opposition of all the communities of 
Tanganyika Territory, expressed through the most determined ‘Hartal’ lasting, nearly 
for two months, ix, to say, the least impolitic and unwise and requests the said 
Government to immediately repeal the said Ordinances as they work great hard- 
ship and oppression on the people, ch Fae ‘ " 

This Congress ‘having reasons to belicve that the economic and potitical interest 
of Tanganyika ate being subordinated to those of Kenya, resolves that the status 
of the Tanganyika Territory as a whole under the mandate shall be Sg 2 had 
impaired, and at the same time strongly opposes the suggestion mace a certain 
quarters to the effect that Moshi and Arusha districts be handed ovel for adminis- 
tration to the Government of Kenya, » ies 1 inter 

In. view of the unduly long delay in payment of the pre-wal one ings 
German currency notes held by the Tanganiyka Indians and aiso of the claims 
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against the ex-enemy German Government and German subjects arising out of war 
conditions, this Congress most urgently requests the Tanganyika Government to take 
early steps for expediting their payment, 
CONGRESS FUNDS 

In view of the extreme seriousness of the present political position of the Indians 
in East Africa and great urgency of funds to carry on the necessary political strug- 
vle, this Congress Yreso.ves that a -fund shou'd be started ait once, The Fund so 
raised shall be called “The Sarojini Congress Fund” and treated as a permanent 
Fund, Its - investment, management, and disbursements shall be entrusted to a 
committee composed of :— : 

1. Mr, Huseinbhai Suleman Virjee and Mr, Nauhariaram for Nairobi, 

2 Abdulla Jaffer Dewji and Hashan Jamal for Mombaga, 

3, Mahomed Kasam for Kisumu, ties 

4, Mr, Nanji Ka!tidas Mehta and C, P, Da!al for Uganda, 

5. Mr, Yusufali Ismalji Jivanjee and Trikamdas Premji for Zanzibar, 

6. Mr, Yusufali A, Karimji Jivanji and Mr, Suleman Dahya for Tanganyika, 

Messrs, Yusufali A, Karimjee and Trikamdas Premji shall be the Secretaries 
and Treasurers of the said fund, and an account be opened ai a recognised bank 
where the wuninvested portion of the fund sha!l be kept, The corpus of the said 
fund shall not be used except in cases of extreme emergency to be determined by 
a majority of the Committee, 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu to be requested to kind!y assist in the raising and 
collecting of this fund during her tour in East Africa and India, 

MAHATMA GANDHI, 


This Congress has learnt with great relief and thankfulness that Mahatma 
Gandhi is making satisfactory progress after his recent serious illness and fervently 
prays. for his complete recovery and his speedy restoration toe liberty to guide the 
nation’s struggle for freedom and self-realisation, 

THANKS TO Mk, SHASTRI, 

This Congress places on record ‘its sense of gratitude and appreciation for the 
services rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya by the Rt, Hon'ble Mr, Srinivas 
Shastri and his delegation and empowers the General Secretary to acknowledge 
on its behalf its appreciation of the services rendered by other friends in India and 
England, 

THE KENYA DELEGATION, 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of appreciation and gratiiude to 
the members of the Kenya and Tanganayika delegations to England and India for 
their efforts in the Indian. cause, . 
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Mrs. Naidu’s Concluding Speech 


In concluding the session, Mrs. Naidu addressed the Congress in 
Hindi and said :— | 

You must not Jet that Immigration Bill be passed for a_ single 
moment, Itisa measure introduced purely for the benefit of the White 
Settlers and its motive is to oust the Indians. If the Cabinet consents 
to the Immigration Bill being passed, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immigrants week after week 
to flood the country, no matter at what cost; but on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bull. 

We must not permit the freedom of the present generation to be sold 
to the White man’s interests. When I came into Mombasa Bay my 
thoughts went back tO our mother-country from whence. boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gilts—gifts that bear the hall-mark of civilization,—bringing with 
them wheat and rice and those things that feed the body. They brought— 
those brave Hin‘doo Merchants—in their cargoes the gifts of civilization 
to this Continent, called the datk Continent; but in His wisdom the 
splendour of your future lies secure. Who brought civilization to 
Africa? it was your forefathers, your Gujrati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bombay Presidency, from Goa, and all the little ports 
along the coast, came your fathers, not as immigrants to fill up forms, 
to be questioned anv iasulted, to be refused admission, but to be 
welcomed as benefactors and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who have started the history and have made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 


As I have told you,I have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day, any programme for you to follow, but I beg you in the 
name of the dual inheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, to be true to your trust. You are the true guardians of 
the Africans’ interests. You are those who have helped, solaced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be the citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your rights. If yourrights are betrayed to-day, what guarantee 
is there, in spite of all the pledges of Parliament, that the wative’s 
ioteresis is secure from exploitation at their hands. 


You must with one united voice give an answer to the Government 
and say that though in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we shall 
make the rivers of your decision flow backwards. Though we are weak 
and poor, though you seek to put upon us a brand of inferiority and 
deprive us of those rights and privileges, those responsibilities and duties, 
cur heritage of unalienable right, do not believe fora single moment 
that whilst a sing'e Indian is alive in ‘ndia you will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to follow, that programme 
must be carefully considered in all its details during the next two days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, it might be possible 
for me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely 
as a voice of your determination, it might be possib'e for me to guide you 
in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely as a voice of your 
determination, it might be possible for me to be a messenger of your 
hearts. 1 come to-day trom India. I come to hear the new prob:ems 
that are biting into your hearts and making your blood run with fever 
at the injustice of the White man. I can only say: fight the good git 
with that spiritual ‘assistance that Mahatma has given us, not pide at 
weapons of the old civilization, those things have been scrapped witha 
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civilization and on the bat'lefields that are the graves of the soldiers in 
Europe. The wo:ld has been waiting for a new messenger, but in the 
hour of darkness it has been an Indian that has sent that message of 
light to the word. It was that little man, so fragile that you could 
crush him almost between the palm of your hand, but so great. so imvincib'e, 
so enframed with a divinity that makes a God of man—‘‘ Mahatma ’’—he 
brought to India ‘he message of civilization through self-sacrifice, but 
understand SELF —sacrifice—rot the sacrifice of National self-respect. 

Kill irjustice by your indomitable truth, and kill for ever the batred 
tbat is being bred between man and man in this beautiful country, by 
your magnanimous pardon of those, who, instead of being your brothers, 
would make slaves of you. . 

; ‘N 
The Parting Méssage. 

Prior to her leaving the shores of East Africa, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
issued the following message to Indians in East Africa under her own 
signature as President of the East African Indian National Congress, dated 
February 13th, 1924. 


‘‘My farewell advice to the people of Kenya is to abide loyally 
and fearlessly by the decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution in which the Indian 
community of East Africa expressed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejection of, the Government’s policy. 

‘The Kenya White Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fashion an inferior political status on the Indian community of South 
Africa. 

‘*While earnestly striving to rectify these faults, we should try to 
ameliorate those evils in our social condition, which seem to give room 
for our opponents to mock at our claims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and equul privileges in the civic life of East Africa. 


‘“)t is our duty to carry on with upfalteting vigour and determination 
the political struggle we have embarked on. \‘e must Contiuue it, what- 
soever be the cos ‘o our persons or property, until the Kenya White 
Paper is des royed once for all, and Indians in Kenya have, by their own 
united effort and sacrifice, vindicated their right to share equally in the 
duties and responsibilities of free citiz.ns, and build up a tradition ot 
progress, brotherbood and service. in Africa, the land of their adoption. 


“The first step in out struggle is the suspension of the payment of 
the poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of resentment against the policy 
adopted by the Government under pressure from, and in tbe interests of, 
the White settlers of Kenya. . 

‘ t js only a small initial sacrifice that is at present demanded. 
Both rich and poor shou'd make it their duty to show a united front and 
to carry out with united streogth the mandate of the Congress. 


“No poll tax is to be paid until the White Paper policy is reversed. 


and Indians come into their political rights again. We should cheerfully 
endure every loss and penalty that might be imposed by the Government 
in the spirit of truth, quiet dignity and ccurage in accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi.” 


[The above message was sent to the “Mombassa Times”, an English 
Paper, which refused publication of it, after consultation with the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it was a direct incitement to sedition. The 
same paper, howeyer, published a distorted version of Mrs. Naidu's 
speech on social condition giving facts to which she did rot refer at all. ] 


The No-Tax Campaign. 


After the session of the Congress the Kenya Indians determined to 
carry out the resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 
Poll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 
ef January and a wide campaign was organised to rally all the Indians 
against the Poll-tax. The Revenue officers of the Government, on the 
other hand, were equally determined, and setting aside the usual law, 
brought into force a practice alleged to have been in force for the past 
three years making the payment of the Poll-tax a condition precedent 
to the issuing of trade licenses, passports ete. Indians were pre- 
pared to pay for the trade licenses, and this harassment made their task 
all the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 
all other taxes but refused to pay the poll-tax of 30 shillings per 
adult male, and for this they were sentenced each to a month’s hard 
labour. The movement spread rapidly to the distant districts of Kenya 
and. a large number of people prepared themselves to court arrest. 
Some 300 Indians thus went to jail. But the policy of the Government 
rot to issue licenses unless the poll-tax was previously paid could not 
succeed. Government then changed their tactics and went on _ issuing 
licenses with the one hand and delivering summonses for recovery of the 
tax with the other. The plaintiff and the trying Magistrate were the 
same person and he went on making attachments on the properties 
of the defaulters. Some of the wealthiest and the most important 
merchants were subjected to the attachment proceedings, and the 
leaders were .sent to prison. The merchants began to court arrest 
-joyfully, and then the Government again changed their tactics. They 
began to summon the leaders of the movement before the court, but 
the leaders raised constitutional points and stated that the  Poll-tax 
ordinance was totally illegal and the continuance of it against the 
indians was ultra-vires. They also brought the treaty which the Sultan 
of Zangiber had signed with the British and the Foreign. Jurisdiction 
Act 1890 and the varigus Orders in Council 1902, 1906 and )921, 
stating that the Crown or the Legislative Council . had no right to tax 
them unless with the consent of Parliament. They stated that in the 
year. 1912 when the Poll-tax ordinance was passed, the Indians had 
neither direct nor indirect representation on the Council, and therefore 
‘they were not bound to pay the tax. 

: Mrs. Naidus Campaign. 

The agitation for the no-tax campaign went on unabated for 3 
months. On February 6th a huge demonstration was held at Mombasa. 
A big procession went round the city singing national songs exhorting 
Indians all over the colony to join the movement as a body. A huge 
mass-meeting was held at night where Mr. D. B. Desai presided and 
recalled the case of a similar campaign suceessfully carried out 25 years 
-ago. People attending the mectting all took a solemn vow to resist to 
the last and not to submit *to the daily gathering pile of insults and 
indignities heaped upon them “by the Whites. Mrs. Naidu herself made 
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a lecturing tour throughout East Africa during February last. Pandit 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi of the Ahmedabad Sabarmati Ashram, and Mr. S&S. 
G. Vaze of the Servant of India were also there. They turned the 
Indian agitation from a purely communal one to one of universal protest 
against White oppression, both upon the Indians and the African natives. 
The frigid isolation which the Indians had so long observed in their 
dealings with the African natives were henceforth to be broken. For the 
next 10 days Mrs. Naidu pushed on her campaign vigorously, not on 
the no-tax movement alone, but also in carrying and explaining the message 
of non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, in eradicating social abuses amongst 
the Indian community, in organising the volunteer, movement amongst 
the Aga Khani Khojas, and generally ia stimulating the whole popula 
tion of Indian settlers to more active national work. She succeeded also 
to bring round some of the good people of the Whites to recognise the 
justice of the Indian’s grievances and to enlist their sympathy and co- 
operation. She left Mombasa on the 17th February last; and was followed 
a month later by Messrs. Chaturvedi and vaze. 


The Attachments and Oppression. 


Meanwhile persecutions went on. The chief centre of the 
trouble was Mombasa, the gate-way and the chief Port of Kenya. 
The Government was afraid that, if the non-payment movement 
started by the Indians were rot checked; the administration would 
be absolutely difficult as the movement of the Indians was _ con- 
tagious and the natives might soon learn also to refrain from paying 
the taxes. Persons who joined the non-payment movement included 
capitalists, big merchants, shop-keepers and _ land-holders and when 
ordered by the Resident Commissioners, they willingly courted jail. In 
Kenya the old (1882) Code of Civil Procedure of India is applicable 
in all civil matters. According to sections 48 to 50 it is obligatory on the 
part of the plaintiff to file a plaint in court and if there is no such plaint filed, 
it is obligatory on the part of the Court to dismiss the case. According 
to section 9 of the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance 1912 it is stated that 
whoever makes a default in payment of the Non-native poll-tax, due 
and payable, the Magistrate or the District Commissioner under whose 
jurisdiction the man resides shall issue a summons calling the defaulter to 
attend before him to answer why he should not be ordered to pay the poll-tax. 

The Mombasa District Commissioner's Court however adopted a queer 
procedure. Under the Poll-Tax Ordinance, Sec. 9, the Cowt threw 


off the sections of the Code of Civil Procedure as to plaint etc. The 


summons shows that the “Crown” is the plaintiff. It was really not 
conceivable by a common layman how the Crown came to know that the 
defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in the amount of the poll-tax as 
there was nothing on the record which could show that. Under sec. 2 of 
of the Petition of Rights Ordinance 1910 it was clearly stated that in an action 
by Crown there shall appear and act the Crown Advocate or some 
authorised person by law; but in these poll-tax cases no body appeared 
excepting a clerk of the District Commissioner who held no power of 
attorney or a letter of authority. This clerk opened a book and _ said 
that from the book he did not find that the defendant had paid 
his poll-tax for 1924! There were about 400 cases filed in Mombasa alone, 
some 100 in Nairobi and a similar number in the neighbouring districts. 
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Mr. Desai’s Case. 

The most important case was that of Mr. D. B. Desai, the Hony. 
Secretary of the Mombasa Indian Association, and the leader of the move- 
ment. He was summoned as a defaulter to appear before the District 
Commissioner on the 22nd February. In the beginning he raised the 
legal and technical objections; firstly he raised the objection under 
section 50 of the ©. P. C. Then he said that the District Commissioner 
had no power to try the case and therefore it should be transferred tio 
another Court, as the District Commissioner himself was the Collector of 
the poll-tax and that there was a circular that where there are Resident 
Magistrates or Town Magistrates the cases of poll-tax should be tried 
there. Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the poll-tax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the District Commissioner adjourned the case 
to the 2&th on which day, over and above the aforesaid objections, 
which were not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai stated that there ought 
to have been the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither he was 
present nor the Plaintiff present, the case should be. dismissed with 
costs under section 102 C. P.C. On being further asked Mr. Desai handed 
to the Court a memorandum where he had asked the Court to refer the 
ease under section 25 of the Court’s Ordinance 1907 to the Supreme Court 
to decide whether the poll-tax was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that. he reserved the right of filing his written statement. 
The case was then adjourned till the 4th March. 


Judgment Goes Against Desai. 


On that day the District Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein he stated that there was another circular which overruled the 
point raised by the defendant whether the Court should try the case. With 
regard to section 102 and the petition of Rights Ordinance, he stated, 
that the procedure under the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance was quite 
different and that under the said Ordinance those points did not arise. 
With regard to the legality of the tax he stated that in 1914 there had been a 
case decided wherein it was held that the Crown had the right to 
levy such taxes. But the judgment of 1924 had not decided the points 
raised by Mr. Desai. Without deciding these points, which could be legally 
decided by the High Court alone, the District Commissioner over- 
ruled them. Further, without getting any proof as to the plaintiff's 
claim, the District Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintiff as the 
defendant refused to answer pertinent questions asked by the court! 
‘After judgment, even though the District Commissioner knew that the 
defaulter had property still, in order to harass them, issued warrants 
for their person according to section 837 of the Old Code of Civil 
Procedure of 1882. Under section 339 it is made clear that it shall 
be obligatory for the Court. to receive the deposit from the plantit 
for the-subsistence allowance before issuing the warrants and in case 
warrants are issued without such deposits the warrants shall be illegal. 

Notwithstanding this the Court issued the warrants without receiving 
any deposit, and sent warrants upon the  jailors under section 339 in 
contravention to the contents of the said section with regard to the 
subsistence allowance. In the jail the Civil Prisoners of the Poll-tax 
eat their own food and nothing was given by the Government. 
On the 5th March two of the Indians who had been sent to Jail for 
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non-payment of the Poll-tax came out of the jail as their Poll-tax was 
paid by some unknown persons. A mass meeting was held at night 
on the 5th and the position was explained as regards these 
two persons. In the meeting it was resolved “that this mass meeting 
empowers the Managing Committee of the Indian Association, Mombasa, 
the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress, 
and the Mombasa  Poll-tax Committee to punish those persons who have 
paid the Poll-tax.” It was agreed that those who paid the Poll-tax after 
the 20th January but up to the 5th March should be punished by a 
maximum fine of Sh. 500 or in default social (excepting on occasions 
cof religious purposes, serious illness, and on death-bed) and commercial 
boycott for a period not exceeding one month, and those who paid after 
the 5th should be punished by boycott in the manner for a period not 
exceeding three months. In Nairobi and other up-country places 
matters were not dragged so hurriedly as in Mombasa. 


The movement, however, flagged by the end of March last for 
want of workers, and also for want of that solid unity which has ever 
been the bane of the Indian. 


The New Labour Policy 


The change of Government in England led people to hope much from 
the Labour Party. On Jan. 29th, however, Mr. Thomas received the 
Empire Journalists at the Colonial Olfice and outlined at length the 
Government's Empire policy. He referred at the outset to the nonsense 
talked about Labour being anti-Empire. . 


Replying to a question by Sir Stanley Reed, he said that one of 
his first difficulties was Kenya to which he had given more consider- 
ation than to any other. He said emphatically that their first duty was 
to African Natives. Neither European nor Indian interests could divert 
them from their obligation to the natives. The policy enumerated in 
the White paper was the one most likely to be followed. 

Mr. Polak on bebalf of the Indian Overseas Association urged the 
Colonial and India Offices and the Prime Minister of the implica 
tions of the formula agreed to at the Imperial Conference and the 
definite pledge by Colonel Wedgwood in the Colonial Office vote debate 
on the 25th July last on behalf of the Labour Party to revise the 
White Paper decisions as between Indians and the White settlers when 
the party came into office. 


In the House of Commons on February 26th, Mr. J. H. Thomas, reply- 
ing regarding the Colonial Office supplementary estimate relating to Kenya 
and Uganda, declared that the Governments first obligation to Kenya and 
policy which they intended to pursue, was a trust to the natives. That carried 
with it something more than an obligation to talk about franchise or 
immigration questions, namely, assurance that the natives would be fairly 
treated, protected and especially educated. 

Mr. Ormsby Gore welcomed Mr. Thomas determination to pursue 
an African policy. He feared that Mr. Thomas would have a great deal 
of outside pressure and attempt to force an Indianising policy on. him 
and he was glad that Mr. Thomas had nailed the colours to the mast. 
One thing that Kenya wanted was less talk and news about Indians, 
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more about cotton and maize grown by the African peasants, and develop- 
ment of East Africa on West African lines. 


The Colonies’ Committee. 


In the Council of State at Delhi, on February 6th the Kenya 
question was raised in debate. . 

Sir B. N. Sarma, Member-in-charge of Emmigration said: “I wish to make 
an announcement regarding this resolution. The Government of India have 
strongly urged upon ths Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Committee to be 
appointed made its report to us and the Colonial Office. The Secretary 
‘of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint the Committee, 
in as much as the decision has been reached that the new drafts of 
the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing would 
be done in the matter of the Immigration Ordinance by the Colonial 
Office until the Committee meets in London and discusses the question 
and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 


Mr. Sethna: There is nothing new in the statement of the Hon. 
Sir B. N. Sarma, except the appointment to be made shortly of the 
Colonies Committee, but my resolution deals not only with the Jmmigra- 
tion Ordinance, but also in regard to the franchise. 

Sir B. N. Sarma said that “the telegram received from the Secretary 
of State puts the matter a little further than what the Viceroy has 
stated. I understand that nothing would be done in the matter of the 
Ordinance until the Committee is in a position to negotiate with the 
Colonial Office.” | 

Mr. Sethna: Sir, will the Committee deal with tho question of 
franchise? Sir B. N. Sarma: It will. 

Mr. Sethna: But in answer to a question put by Sir Stanley Reed to Mr. 
Thomas when a deputation of the Empire Journalists appeared before him, he 
stated that he looked upon the arrangement in regard to the franchise 
in Kenya as completely settled. The Viceroy’ . speech itself was certainly 
lukewarm on this question. Hence my fear. 

Sir B. N. Sarma: The Franchise Bill has already been passed into 
law, and what modifications are possible is a question which would be 
taken up by the Committee separately. The Franchise question has not 
been raised in the resolution before us. 

And on the 12th March the Government of India appointed the Colonies’ 
Committee “to make representations to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on all questions a'fecting Indians domiciled. in Kenya arising 
out of the decisions embodied in the White Paper and on certain 
pending questions affecting Indians in Fiji. The members are :— 

“Mr. J. Hope Simpson C.1.E., M.P., Chairman, H.H. Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson C.1E., Dewan . 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar M.L.A., Mr. K. C. Roy, GLE, MLA. 

“Mr. B. B. Ewbank, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy ‘Secretary to the Govern 
ment of India, Department o: Mducation, Health aud Lands, will Act as 
Secretary to the Committee. | lt will assemble in London as soon ais 
possible. The members sailed irom Bombay on the 15th March. 
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Regarding the so-called native trusteeship, Mr. 8. G. Vaze of the 
Servants of India says:— 

“Mr. J. UH. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary in the Labour Cabinet, 
speaks often erough about “native trusteeship,’ but to him evidently it 
is but an empty phrase. He has been plied in Parliament with questions 
regarding the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Registration of Natives 
Ordinance, etc., which spell for the East African wards of the Whites 
a form of semislavery, but Mr. Thomas apparently regards. all such 
pleas on the score of humanitarianism as inspired by a mawkish 
sentimentality, to which only imbeciles would pay any heed. If on cardina! 
labour principles he is so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter of 
surprise that, where his information is derived exclusively from official 
sources, he is altogether engulfed by the bureaucratic spirit. On March 
5th Mr. Morel endeavoured to expose in the Commons some of the 
monstrosities inherent in the system of taxation which obtains in Kenya. 
By this system the Whites who are best able to pay make the least 
contribution to the public revenues, while natives who just live on the 
borderland of starvation are made to bear, over and above the cost of 
the native services, the largest share in the cost of the development of 
the country in the White’s interest. What percentage of the receipts from 
cative taxation is in fact devoted to European requirements, the Kenya 
officials have not yet made public, and will perhaps never do go, but 
occasionally you get an official or two who tell you privately but plainly that 
a considerable part of the money derived from native sources is really 
expended on European interests. I have seen many leaflets recommending 
Kenya for White settlement, in which the most seductive feature of this 
modern Arcadia is made out to be the absence of an income-tax or a 
land-tax. The absence of these two taxes is no doubt a very great 
scardal, but the full measure of the iniquity of this system of taxation 
will not be apparent until one is fuither told that the deficiency in revenue 
is made up by clapping on to the natives a tax which makes a large 
propoition of them work on Furopean faims for nearly three months in 
a year. The gross partiality of this arangement Mr. Morel tried to 
bring out by asking the following question in the House of Commons :— 


“Will the Secretary of State for the Colonies take steps to review 
the incidence of direct taxation upon the native population of Kenya 
which in effect involved the able-bodied male population in work upon 
Furopean faims and plantations for three months out of the year; and 
-will he take steps to secure that the principle. be adopted that at least 
one-fifth of the direct taxes paid by the natives shall be returned to 
them in technical education, medical service and agricultural instruction ? ” 

“To this Mr. Thomas returned the following answer:—‘‘I cannot 
accept the suggestion that a native cannot pay his tax by working on his 
own account. Active steps are being taken to extend native education 
and increase native agricultural prcduction, but I do not think any fixed 
percentage can be laid down. ‘The proportion suggested by my Hon. 
friend was very nearly reached in 1922 and, if veterinary services are 
included, was exceeded. - 

“As to the effect the increased native taxation has on the. native 
labour supply, it is hardly worth while to engage in a controversy with the 
Colorial Secretary: it is. writ large in the official Labour Commissions’ 
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Report of 1912—138, to which it is enough to refer him. But on the 
latter portion of Mr. Thomas’ answer, it is necessary to dwell for 
few minutes. Before proceeding, however, to examine its accuracy, | 
must mention two facts. First, that the native pays not only in the 
form of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Morel apparently had 
in mind when he put the question, but two other ways—throuch customs 
duties on imports for native consumption (and it must. not “ie supposed 
that their incidence is at all light,) and through the tax in the shape 
of free labour in the Reserves, a part of which, e.g., on motor roads, 
is really for the benefit of the Europeans. The second fact to be borne 
in mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies here is too easy, viz. that 
one-fifth of the proceeds of direct taxes from the native should be applied 
to the education and medical services in the Reserves. The real principle 
of allocation of revenues that ought to be applied is the one embodied in 
“© A plan for Govt. on mandate in Africa” published by thé League of Nations 
Union. As the Kenya Government professes to be conducted on the trustee- 
ship plan, like countries administered under the League of Nations’ mandate, 
there is no reason why Article XVII on Revenue therein should not 
apply to Kenya: “The Mandatory should, so far as possible, allocate all 
revenues derived from direct taxation of Africans to the native Govern- 
ment, to be spent by them subject to advice and approval of the Resident Advi- 
sers. The whole of the revenue of the Mandatory, from whatever 
source arising, should be expended for the sole advantage of the 
inhabitants of the territory.’ The principle therefore that should govern 
the Kenya Government's. policy is not that one-fifth of direct taxes 
should be applied to education and medical help, but that all the 
revenues should be applied solely to native interests and the whole proceeds 
from direct taxation should be spent by the natives as they desire. But 
the Kenya Government does not come up even to the low standard mention- 
ed by Mr. Morel. Mr. Thomas affirms that it does, but I propose to show 
below that it falls far short of it. 


The Hut tax and the Poll Tax was.estimated to produc <n 1923 
£500,365 ; leaving the cost of labour on roads etc., which natives are 
liable to supply out’ of the reckoning for the moment, the question ‘is 
whether on native education and medical relief one filth of £5000,009 
or £100,000. is expended. It is most surprising that Mr. Thomas should 
have answered the question in the affirmative, whereas the fact is that 
to these two services only a quarter of this amount is devoted for the 
benefit of the native. In 1922 the Kenya Government = spent 270,478 
shillings on Arab ard native education through its own agency, and it 
gave 217,920 shillings by way of grants to Missions. . Now of the 2014 
chldren in attendance in Arab and native schools, about 400 are Arabs ; 
so we may take it that of the 273,478 shillings disbursed by it through 
its own agency, 214,380 shillings were spent on the natives, which with 
the 217,920 shillings grant makes a total of 434,300 shillings, or 
£21,715. So much the Kenya Government spent on native education 
(not only technical and agricultural education but literary education aS 
well) in 1922. And how much did it spend on medical lacilities for 
the natives? It is difficult to give exact figures, but in| 192! only 
£6,666 was spent on medical svork in Native Reserves, £2,372 for the 
subsidizing of Missions and £4,294 spent by the Medical Department 
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itself. Thus, to these two services of the most vital importance to the 
natives, it would appear that only £28,381 was spent, which bears a pro- 
portion, not of 20 per cent. but 5°7 per cent to the proceeds of the 
Hut and Poll Taxes. Mr. Thomas says that if veterinary services are 
included, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spent 
on veterinary services in Native Reserves in 1922 (including the salaries 
of European veterinary officers) was £10,374. Thus the inclusion of these 
services would bring up the total of expenditure in the native interest 
to £38,735 and raise the percentage of direct taxation applied to these 
purposes from 5°7 to “7 The amount that is actually spent on the 
three services mentioned is thus a little over one-third of what Mr. 
Thomas says is being spent. It would be well if the Colonial Secretary 
would explain his figures in detail. I have no doubt that his arithmetic 
is very seriously at fault somewhere. These bald figures perhaps convey 
to the reader a very imperfect idea of the Kenya Government's grave 
neglect of the native. He will have a better idea of the medical and 
sanitary condition of the native when I put before him just two facts, 
that of every 1,000 children born 400 die within the first twelve months 
of life (whereas tbe infant mortality rate for England for the year 192) 
was &3 per 1,000), and that when army recruitment went on, the 
Government had an average of about 33 per cent absolute wrecks among 
‘natives. One cannot be too censorious of the utter callousness with 
which the Government of Kenya has treated these three subjects of the 
utmost advantage to the natives ; education, medical help and veterinary 
work. It is best to adduce the evidence of the Whites themselves. On 
May 4. 1920 Mr. C. W. R. Lanes said-in the Kenya Legislative Council :— 
“With regard to the first (education), beyond the grant of a few 1upees 
by Government nothing was done to educate the natives ‘in the Reserves. 
With regaid to the second (medical relief), the Nyanza Province consisted 
of five districts. The whole Province had only one Medical Officer 
whose time was taken up with the European Community in Kisumu. 
It naturally fell that the native got very little medical attention, if at . 
all. The five districts mentioned were visited at frequent periods by 
small-pox, plague, ete., which naturally carried off thousands of natives. 
soe vee Thousands of pounds were spent annually in combating the diseases 
of animals outside the Native Reserves and as far as he was aware 
not a penny was spent on combating the disease of human beings inside 
the Reserves’ ! Another European member, Mr. A. C. Hoey, added, “The 
Elgai Reserve was visited occasionally by an officer, and then only for 
the collection of taxes or to see what labour he could get.” 


“JT would repeat here a suggestion which has been made before. For 
administrative purposes the Government has separated native from non- 
native areas: why should not the Government effect a similar separation 
in the native and non-native budget ! Why does it not decide that all 
the money raised from native reserves should be spent therein. There 
is nothing impracticable in this suggestion ; it has been put forward, 
not by visionaries but by practical administrators. Then it will be easy 
to find out whether the native gets a proper share of the contribution 
he makes to the country’s finances. As it is; the manner in which 
huge amounts are wrung from him for the purpose of devoting them 
to European interests redound to the unspeakable shame of England. 


Indians in. South Africa. 


The position of Indians in South Africa was again assailed on 
November 20th last in the Natal Provincial Council meeting, when Mr. 
Geo. Hulett asked leave to introduce a draft Ordinance to amend the 
local township law, and urged that the measure be passed before the 
Union Parliament met in January. The object of the Hulett Ordinance 
was to enact that “no male person shall be placed on the Town Roll who 
‘is not entitled to be placed on the Parliamentary Voters Roll.” As 
Indians have already been crippled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary franchise, the object now aimed at was to deprive them 
of the municipal franchise which they still enjoyed. In the course of 
the discussion that followed one member (Mr. Coleman) went so far 
as to state that the council had been returned with a mandate from the 
people to pass this measure. The bill, however, was held over on the 
advise of the Chairman till the arrival of General Smuts from England 
who was then attending the last Imperial Conference—notorious for 
the tussel between General Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru—for a more 
comprehensive consideration. The introduction of this new measure led 
to a serious agitation in Natal and the Indians sent over petitions and 
representations to the authorities protesting for the fourth time against the 
draft ordinance entitled -““To amend the Local Township Law No. 11 of 
1881 in respect of the qualification of voters.’ 


Within the last 2 years the cry for segregation of Indians has been 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success first in the 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance and later in the Rural Dealers Licensing 
Ordinance--(for these see previous issues of the Indian Annual Kegister). 
The climax was reached in the Class Areas Bill of 1924 published in 
January last which sought to solve the “ Asiatic (Indian) menace” once 
for all. The text of this bill is given below. 


The agitation which was set on foot by the Indians in South 
Africa against the bill was commensurate with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 13th a representative meeting of ‘Indian merchants of Johannesburg 
unanimously decided to raise at least £10,000 to fight the segregation 
bill. An over-crowded mass meeting of the British Indian Association 
_ was also held which unanimously passed the following resolution :— 

“This meeting records its emphatic protest against the Class Areas 
Bill aimed to operate solely against Indians by depriving them of their 
means of livelihood and finally to expel them from the Union. 
It is therefore unacceptable to the Indian community. It urges the 
Union Government to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov- 
ernments to make immediate representations to improve the status of 
Indians in the Union. Further, the bill is insulting and degrading to 
the honour and self-respect of the entire Ivdian nation and the [mpire. 
In the event of the bill becoming law, the community have unanimously 
decided to oppose it to the last, disregarding all consequences. The 
Association implores the Viceroy to take immediate steps and press the 
Union Government to drop the bill.’ 
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The Class:Areas Bill 


The following is the text of the bill proposed for the segregation 
of Indians in South Africa :— 


SEGREGATION 


Bill to make provision for the reservation of residential and trading 
reas in Urban areas for persons, Other than natives, having racial charac- 
teristics in common, 


REQUEST BY URBAN LOCAL AUTHORITY FOR APPLICATION OF ACT. 


1. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate to the Minister :— 
(a) That any area within its lim:ts is wholly or for the greater part 
occupied for residential or trading purposes or both’ such purposes by a 
particular class of persons, or that an area within these limits is available 
for the exclusive occupation for residential or trading purposes or both 
such purposes by a particular class of persons: and 
(b) That it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect of such area; it shall be lawful for the Minister to appoint a 
Commission consisting of not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to such area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
of this Act. | 
DUTY AND POWERS OF COMMISSION 


(1) It shall be the duty of the Commission to enquire and report upon 
the following :— 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima- 
tion under Section 1 of this Act: i 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available therein for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
as the caSe may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afforded by the area proper adequate 
facilities for residences or trading sites or both as the case may be for the 
particular class of persons concerned : 

(d) Whether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, 
lighting, sanitary and other necessary services within the area: 

(ce) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should he 
apptied in respect of the area; and 

(f) Any other matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
Necessary or desirable. 

z. The Commission shall have all such powers, jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the Commission referred to in Ordinance 
No. 30 of 1902 of the Transvaal, and all the several provisions of that 
Ordinance shall mutatis mutandis apply in respect of the Commission and 
its proceedings. 

PROCLAMATION OF CLASS AREAS, 

3. (1) At any time within six months after the receipt of the 
report ot the Commission, the Governor-General may, by Proclamation 
in the Gazette,<o declare that, on and after a date to be mentioned in the 
Proclamation, the area defined therein shall be aclass residential area, or 
a class residential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(z) More than one area within the Urban area may, by any such 
Proclamation be defined as class residential areas, or as class trading 
areas, or as Class residential and trading areas as the case may be, 

(3) Notwithstanding anything to the Contrary contained in the 
Precious and Base Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) 
or any amendment thereof or in any other law, a class trading area may 
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be established under this Act on land within an Urban area which, in terms 


of the said Act No. 35 of 1908! or any amendment thereof, is proclaimed 
land or land held under mining title, 


ACQUISITION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY IN CLASS AREAS. 


4. From and after the date mentioned in any proclamation issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residentia} 
and trading area, it shall not be lawiul, save as provided in Section 
10 of this Act :— 

(a) for any person other than a person of the class 
acquire immovable property within any such area: or 

(b) jor amy persons ot the class concerned to acquire immovable 
property or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property anywhere 
within the Urban area save within the limits of the class residential area 


concerned to 


‘or of the class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 


Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease of immovable property where a jight to such renewal is held 
under a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 


TRADING IN CLASS TRADING AREAS OR CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND TRADING 
AREAS. 


5. (1) From and after the date mentioned in any Proc'amation 
issued under this Act establishing a class trading area ora class residential} 
and trading area within any U.ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licensing Court, Board or Authority, or for any person authorised to grant 
or issue licenses or permits to Carry on any tradeor business within the 
Urban area : 


(a) to grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permit, or other authority to carry on any trade or 
business within the class trading area or class residential and trading 
atea as the case may be: and 

(b) to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned any license 
Or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be. 


Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public tbat it should be permitted to 
persons of the class concerned or any restricted number of such persons to 
carry on any particular trade or business within the Urban area, 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or Cluss residential and trading 
area as the case may be, he may, by proclamation in the gazette for such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
a restricted number of such persons from the operation of paragraph 
(b) of this sub-section in respect of that particular trade or business. — 

(2) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 


the grant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 


issued under this A>t any licence, permit or other authority to Cairy on 
any trade or business, or the renewal of such licence, permit or other 
authority. , 
Rte Extension of Class Areas. 

6. (1) Whenever in the opinion of the Urban Local Authority 
concerned, any area established under this Act as a Class residential 
area or a class trading area or a class residential and trading area, proves 
inadequate for, or unsuitable to, the requirements of the population of 
that class in the Uiban area, «nd the Urban Local Authority deems 
it desirable to extend any such area or to create a new Class residen- 
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tial area or aclass trading area or a class residential and trading area, the 
Urban Local Authority may communicate its “gpttaion to the Minister, 
who thereupon may take a‘!l suca steps as he may take upon receipt 
of an intimation under Section | of this Act. — 

(2) All and several of the powers exercisable under this Act in respect 
of the establishment of a class residential area or aclass trading area or 
a class residential and trading urea shall be exercisable in respect of 
the establishing of a new area or the extension of any existing area 
of like character. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 


7. (1) If at any time the Governor-General is satisfied that a class 
residential area or a Class trading area or a class residential and trad- 
ing area eStablished under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 
the requirements of the population of “hat class in the Urban area 
concerned, and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily 
take place in removing the causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 
serious prejudices would be suffered by that population unless the pro- 
visions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 
‘suspended, he may by Proclamation in the gazette so declare that, from 
and after a date to be therein mentioned the provisions of this Act 
shall be suspended in respect of the class residential area or class 
trading area or class residential and trading area concerned. 

(2) From aud after such date the provision of this Act shall in 
ail respects cease to apply to the area deemed to be inadequate or 
unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other parts of the Urban area within which it is situated. 

(3) Ibe Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit to re- 
proclaim as a class residential area or a claSs trading area or a class 
residential and trading area as the case may be, any area which has 
been the subject of suspending proclamation under sub-section 1 of 
this Section or to proclaim as a clas; residentiai area or a_ class 
trading area or a c'ass residential and trading area under this Act 
any area which wholly or partly include any area which has been 
the :ubject of a suspending proclamation under sub-section 1 of this 
Section. : 

3. Any class residential area or class trading area or a Class resi- 
dential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race shall for the purpose of section two (b) of law No. 3 of 1885 of 
the Trausvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in terms of that 
law, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 


Class Advisory Board. 


g. (1) For every class residential area or class trading area or 
class residential and trading area established under this Act there shall 
be an Advisory Board consisting of not lcs» than three peiscns of the 
class concerned resident within the U:sban area, in addition to a 
ch an who, in the case of a non-European area, may be a European. 
The mode of election or selection of members of any such Board, the 
period and conditions of the office of the members, and the proceduie 


of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban’ Local 


Authority and approved. by the Minister. 

(2) It shal! be the function of an Advisory Board established 
under this Section to advise the Urban Local Authority in respect of 
any matter referred to it by such authority for advice, and no by-law 
or regulation particularly affecting tie interest of the class of persovs 
concerned shal! be made or withdrawn by an Urban Local Authority, 
unless the advice of such Advisory Board shall first bave been obtained 
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e 
in respect of the making or withdrawal, as 
by-law or regulation. ~— 
Savings and Exemptions 

10, (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-secti i 
and of Section 8 of this Act. nothing in this per i at tal 
deemed :— is | 

(a) To affect the operation of law No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal 
Or any amendment thereof of Section 2 of Act No. 18 of 1913, of 
Act No. 37 of 1919, of Chapter No. 33 of the Orange Free State’s 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law _prohibit- 
ing, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting the Ownership or 
occupation of immovable property or trading by Asiatics 
coloured persons: or 

(b) To prohibit the acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational, Municipal or any other public purposes 

of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property: or 

(c) To prohibit the acquisition at any time of land or interest in 
land or the lease or occupation of any immovable property by devalu- 
tion or succession on death whether under a will or on intestacy: or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
or insolvency from holding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any such thing is conferred upon him 
by any law; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for the sale or purchase of land lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residentia! area or a class trading area or a Class 
residential and trading area. 

(2) Notbing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of allor any of the provisions 
of this Act. 
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the case may be, of such 


or by 


Interpretations of Terms. 


11, In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context :—‘‘ Class ot 
persons ’’ includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
in the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but does not 
include any natives as that term is defined in Section 29 of the Natives 
Urban Area Act 1923, (Act No. 21 of 1923.) 

‘‘ Minister ’*’ means Ministers of the Interior or any other Minister 
to whom the Governor-General may assign the administration of this Act. 

‘‘Urban area’’ means an area under the jurisdiction of an Urban 
Local Authority. 

‘Urban Local Authority ’”» means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council, Town Council or Village Council or any Town Board, Village 
Management Board, Local Board or Health Board. 2 ee 


€ 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Class Areas Bill 


In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued on Feb. 14th, the following 
statement of his views regarding the anti-Asiatic movement in South 
Africa and especially the Class Areas Bill :— 

‘As one expected to understand the situation created in South Africa 
by the anti-Asiatic movement now going on there and especially the 
Class Areas Bill now under consideration by the Union Parliament, I 
deem it my duty to place mf opinion on the situation before the public. 
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‘The anti-Asiatic agitation on the part of Europeans in South Afhiica 
is no new thing. It is almost as old as the first settlement of unindentured 
Indians in South Africa and is principally due to trade jealousy on the 
part of the White retail traders. As inthe other parts ‘of the world, so in 
South Africa interested -men, if they sufficiently persist, find no difficulty in 
gathering the suppoit round them of those who are not so interested but 
who do not think for themselves. The present agitation, I remember, 
was begun as early as 1921 and the Class Areas Bill is, no doubt, one 
result of that agitation. 


BREACH OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1914 


‘Before dealing with the nature and effect of the bill, it is necessary 
to point out that it is in breach of the’ compromise of 1914 arrived 
at between the Union Government and the Indian community of South 
Africa. Put it was a compromise to which both the Indian Government 
aud the Imperial Government were as much a party as the Union Govern- 
ment and the Indian community, because the compromise was arrived at 
with the knowledge and concurrence of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. The latter had even sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a 
represeLtative technically to watch the course of the Commission that 
was appointed by the Union Government to inquire into the Indian 
position. but in reality to negotiate a settlement. 


‘The main terms of the compromise were settled before Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, who represented the Indian Government, returned to India. In 
accordance with that compromise no further anti-Asiatic legislation was to 
be passed by the Union Government. The understanding at the time 
was that the legal position of Indiars would be gradually improved and 
that the then existing anti-Asiatic legislation would, in time to come, be 
repealed. ‘The coutrary has, however, happened. The public may re- 
member that the first attempt to break the spirit of the compromise 
was made when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the ex- 
isting legislation adversely to the Indians and contrary to the practice 
that prevailed at the time of the compromise. The Class Areas Bill, 
however, goes much further in restricting Indian liberty. 


‘Whatever may be the other implications of the compromise, this 
much cannot be disputed ‘by any party that the settlement of 1914 
pledged the Union Government not to put further restrictions upon 
Indian liberty, and apart from the general powers of disallowance vest- 
ed in His Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to the 
Goverror-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, if they 
would be true to their trust, are bound at any cost to insist upon 
the observance of the terms of the compromise referred to by me. 


A FLAW IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION, 


‘We, in lidia, may not ignore the difficulties of the Union Govern- 
ment which is dependent for its existence solely upon the will of the 
Europeans of South Africa expressed through their elected representa- 
tives to the exclusion of Indians and the natives of the soil. This un- 
warranted exclusion is the original flaw in. the South African  constitu- 
tion as it is to be found in the constitution of most of the self- 
governing colonies which have their native populations and Indian 
populations. As the Imperial Government permitted the flaw, it is in 
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honour bound to prevent untoward results arising from it. South 
Africa and Kenya will presently show what moral worth there is in 
the Imperial system. The pressure of public opinion must and pro- 
bably will bring about temporary relief in both the places but it will 
be only temporary. It can merely postpone the final act in the tragedy 
unless some unforeseen radical change either in England or in Tnidia 
takes place. - 

‘And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Franchise 
Bill, which happily the Union Governor-General has in effect vetoed 
and which applied only to Natal, the Class Areas Bill is designed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segregate 
all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for residence and 
trade. It is therefore an extension, in a modified manner, of the location 
system devised as early as !885 by the late Transvaal Government. 
Let me say in a few words what the segregation may mean. The 
Indian location in Pretoria, where, in spite of the Law of 1885, not a 
single Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 
from the town itself and entirely outside the best ’ buyer, whether 
English, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible in such locations is 
trade among themselves. 


‘Therefore, segregation carried out to the full means nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any compensation. It is true that 
the bill appears to preserve to a certain extent the existing rights. 
But that reservation is of little consequence to the Indian settlers. I 
do not wish to burden this note by citing illustrations from South 
African experience to show how such reservations have in practice 
proved almost useless. 


‘Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration to South 
Africa was unrestricted, the fear of the Europeans was expressed to be 
that South Africa might be swamped by India’s millions. All the South 
African statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily digest 
a small Indian population and could even give it a liberal treatment 
but that the European settlers could never rest content so long as the 
possibility of swamping remiuined. Now that the so-called tear of swamp- 
ing has been removed practically since 1897, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if that is ‘accomplished the next step will be compulsory 
repatriation, if the segregated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The 
fact is that the more accommodating the European sattlers of South 
- Africa find the Imperial Trustees to be, the more grasping they become 
in their ahti-Asiatic demands ” 


Indian Representation to the Minister 


About the middle of February last Mr. Duncan, Minister of the Interior, 
received a large and influential deputation of Indians in connection with 
the Class Areas Bill consisting of representatives of Cape Town, Transvaal 
and the Natal Indian Association who laid down the Indian grievances 
before the Union Govt. specially with regard to the question of segregation. 

‘Mr. Duncan in reply said that he did not think the represen- 
tatives of Indian bodies had» treated the Government or himself fairly 
in the matter’ of the Bill. Before the Bill was published, he sent a 
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copy to the British Indian Association, Transvaal, asking them to 
circulate the Bill to other Indian bodies with the idea that before the 
Bill came into Parliament he. might have the benefit of consulting the 
representatives of the Indian people, so that if they felt any grievance 
aid if he could remove anything from the Bill it might be done. 

Proceeding, Mr. Duncan said: “But no notice whatever was 
taken of the Bill. Instead meetings were held all over the country. 
People were whipped up into a state almost of frenzy and told they 
would be ruined body aud soul and their livelihood be taken away 
ard that there should be passive resistance and the like, and then you 
come to me. What does it matter what I say about the Bill when 
you have told the people they must resist it to their last drop of 
blood. Surely that is not the way to treat a matter such as this. I 
waited to have the fullest consultation with the Indian people and now 
that thing is impossible. There is no use of my saying anything. You 
have said that the Bill is intended to drive them out of the land. You have 
not treated me or the Government fairly. You might have taken advan- 
tage of my offer, and if you found you could get no concession and 
all my explanations failed to remove your objection to the Bill, it was 
your duty and your night to go to your people and urge them to do 
all they could to oppose it. That is the position I want to put 
before you.” 

Mr. Duncan {urther said that he had undertaken to see them and 
would do so atd give every consideration to the points they would 
put before him. In the shoit discussion which followed, Mr. Duncan 
said that the Bill was not intended -as a measure of oppression against 
Indians or any other class of people. It was intended to give etfect 
to a desire that had been pressed upon the Government for a long 
time that there should be powerto provide for separate areas in 
towns where Europeans and other classes of people should not all be 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncan said that they shou Ga not make 
up their minds that the Bill was intended for the destruction of the 
Indian people. On those points he would meet their wishess as far as he 
could, but as far as the principle of the Pill was * concer 


as be had told them. 
The Indian’s Case “ 


The Irdiars presented to Mr. Duncan a lengthy statement of 
their case, reviewing the Indian question from the early days, which 
stmmarised the general grounds for objection to the Bill as follows :— 

() “The effect of the Bill being compulsory segregation, both 
residential and commercial, we object to it in principle in that it casts a 
stigma of inferiority on our race and affront to our ancient civilisation. 
(2) The effect of the Bill is calculated to ereroach on the freedom of 
the subject. (3) It has been stated that the spresent bill is soundly 
justified by unfair competition in trade and industries as between 
Indian ard European. Even assuming that is*s0 for the sake of argu- 
ment, the question is whether the effect of this Bill, that is to say 
segiegation of races, is likely to find an adequate remedy. We maintain 
that it will rot. On the other hand, it might cause consi erable irrita- 
tion on. both sides, and the cou.try might be~ lunged into mutual 
autagonism and widen the breach already caused by “this unnatural 
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agitation caused by the anti-Indian party. (4) The effect of this Bill 
is likely to create international complications by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who are members of the League of Nations having entered into alliance 
with the British Government. (5) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Europeans 
and the country will ultimately gain nothing by. it.” 

The following are detailed extracts from this lengthy sepresentation :— 


Although the Class Areas Bill is & measure that- will be applicab’e to all classes 
m general, except the natives, yet we have substantial reasons tor raising an objec- 
tion, because of the policy underlying this measure, To begin with, we wanehe to 
state that the Indians form a goodly number in the population of the Piovince of 
Natal, and relying on the traditional British Po‘icy as enunciated in Queen Victoria’s 
Proc!amation, considerable wealth of the Indian community has been invested in 
Several parts of the urban area, and therefore shou'd the provisions of this Bill 
either in the present or in an amended form become the Law of the Jand. the 
Indian community will be vital!y affected by the operation thereof, The Government 
is perfectly aware of the fact that the presence of a large number of Indians is 
cue to the express invitations of the late Co!onial Government, and we have . the 
assurance of the Imperial Government that the Union will undertake to fulfil in 
letter and spirit a!l obligations, which the late Crown Government entered into prior 
to the absorption of the four self-governing Co!onies in the Union, In regard to 
the Indians in Natal, they were encouraged to come for the purpose cf developing the 
country and in the early days they were given inducement to sett!e down, and 
therefore it appears to us that it is too late in the day for the present Govern- 
ment io make any disturbance in the arrangement that has existed since the 
‘inception of Natal as an integral part of the British Empire, We do not propose 
here to go into the merits or otherwise of the past poticy of the jate Co.onia! 
Government but what we do say is that the Indian 1s here, and that if the poticy 
of the late Government was hed to be wrong, then we maintain that it is unjust 
and unfair to mete out punishment of the innocent chi'dren of the Indians for the 
action of the forefathers of the present generation of Europeans, . 
COMPULSORY SEGREGATION, 


Having in view the emphatic pronouncement of policy enunciated by the 
Imperial “Governnient in respect of the position which the Natal Indians held, we 
beg to remind you of it in relation to the Class Areas Bill. We beg to submit 
that. the policy underlying this Bill and the effect of it is compulsory segregation, both 
in residence and’ Commerce, and it has been stated by the Prime Minister himself 
that such legis!@tiom “was intended to aim at the race in which this deputation 
belongs, It- is. ‘known that this policy has been consistently pursued in the 
| nsvaa! in connection with our race since 1885, but- then it has been persisteutly 
Oppesed*by successive British and Indian Governments as well as the Indian Community 
and it has been looked upon with repugnance by ail concerned, Under law 3 ot 
1885 of the Transyaal Republic, it has been enacted that the so-ca!led Coolies, Arabs, 
Malayas and Mahomedan subjects of the Turkish Emplire, sha!l not obtain further 
rights and shall not own fixed property and shall live ony in streets, wards, locations 
ete, This Law formed the subject of a bitter controversy extending over a long period 
pesween the British Government and the Transvaal Republic which terminated in a 
-ghast!y war and consequent annihilation of the two Republics, On the eve of the dec!ara- 
tion of War Lord Lansdowne, speaking on behalf of the British peop-e and the Empire, 
waxed e’oquent over the then conditions of the Indians and said, ‘ The misdeeds perpetra- 
fed by the Boer Government ‘as well as the treatment of Indians specially under the 
Law of 1885 was one of the greatest justifications for the war,” It must be evident 

ie from the foregoing declaration that am addition to other causes, the policy under:ying 
Act 83 of 1885 of the Tra formed, part of the British case against the South 
African Republic, ~ ee ron 
al. * *- Boers AND BRITISH, 


; yehhy 


» 


es - ay ota 
Let us compare for a moment the policy of the late Repubiic towards the Asiatic 
Under Section 3 of Law 


with that of the policy enuncjated in the Class Areas Bill, 

‘of 1885 Asiatics were’ prohibited from owning landed property and were relegated to 
locations, though” they were “a'lowedsto trade in any part of the Repub-ic, Whereas 
under the Class Aveas Bill, which issto be enacted by Legis 


44 ~ 


ature comprised of both 
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the Dutch and the British people, the very identical provisions of Law 3 of 1885 are 
embodied with an extra provision making it obligatory on the part of an Indian to 
live and trade in his own segregated locality, Im view of the declaration made by Lord 
Lansdowne on this aspect of the Asiatic question prior to the commencement of 
hostilities, we beg to ask you whether the proposed action squares with the utterance of 
the British Ministers, We beg to submit that if the policy of the late Republic was 
held to be. wrong, inconsistent with the principles of the British constitution and 
incompatible with modern ideas of justic2 and fairplay, then it must be equally so now 
despite the differenc2 of time between 1885 and 1924, Notwithstanding the promise 
given on the eve of the declaration of War that the policy would cease to exist 
with the termination of hostilities, the fact remains that the Indian community in 
the Transvaal since that time and even now have been consistently struggling for the 
abrogation of that policy, The Natal Indians having been hitherto free from the 
pernicious policy prevalent in the Transvaal, we should comfess we are very much 
alarmed by the present move on the part of ‘the Government to extend the same 
into Natal, We venture to. state that the Indian Community having large vested 
interests, in fact as much as any responsible section of the Community, will be 
confronted with financial ruin and abso!ute annihilation should this policy be extend- 
ed to -Natal, This Bill having a tendency of a retrospective nature, the Indian 
neti 2 cannot help but be apprehensive of what might be in store for them in 
the future, 


ASIATIC COMMISSION 


Having regard to the fact that the effect of this Bill being compulsory segrega- 
tion both residential and commercia!, we venture to draw your attention to the 
observations of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the Transvaa!, 
The Commission in paragraph 131 of its report states as follow :—“The suggestion that 
holders of new licenses should be confined to trade in locations or segregated areas as 
outside the township is not reasonable and dogs not commend itself to us. As was said 
oy the Chief Justice in Motan’s case, if the commercial dealings of the Indian Trader 
were to be restricted to the location in which he lived situated outside the town 
proper, and peopled only by men of his -own race, then he might for practical 
purposes as well not trade at all, The result is, however, precisly what is aimed at by 
some of those who are responsible for the suggestion, Several witmesses who advo- 
eated compulsory segregation both as to trade and residence? candidly stated that 
they supported it only as a means to an end, that end being to drive the Asiaties 
out of the country,” 


It is transparent from the observations of the Asiatic Commission to what extent. 
demoralisation of a section of the Indians in the Transvaal has been taking place 
by the operation of the segregation policy and how it has been reacting on the 
health of the community on the whole, and having in view the practical experience 
gained there, together with the opinion of a Commission which was not pro-Asiatic 
in composition, it should not be surprising to see the Natal Indian Community 
getting alarmed at the prospect of an extension of that policy, 


ASIATIC IMMIGRATION 


We venture to submit, that since the apprehended invasion of the Asiatics has 
been removed by the stringent operation of the Immigrants Regulation Act, the 
domiciled Indian Community expected an improvement in their lot as General Smuts 
and Mr, Burton held out to us such hopes at the Imperial Conferences, but instead 
of realising~our expectations, we regret very much to say, we are being confronted 
with legislations having for its object filching away our rights slowly but surely, 
We take this opportunity to preseut certain practical proofs for the foregoing statement, 


Not long ago, the Apprenticeship Act was _ passed by the Union Parliament, 
The circuitous operation of this Law in conjunction with the activities of the Trade 
Union has rendered the condition of many skilled and semi-skilled workers so dubious 
that in fact many of them have been thrown out of work by a mysterious process, 
which is difficult to prove, but nevertheless one can easily trace the origin of un- 
employment among Indian workers, By the operation of the Apprenticeship Act the 
opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the Indians for learning the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades have been closed, While the Union Parliament enacted the aforesaid measure 
with the express object of reserving the skilled trades to the descendant of Europeans, 
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the Natal Provincial Council which has become notorious its rabi ; : 
proclivities and doings have not been slow in difiag te cae: eee ian 
ordinances whose cumulated effect will have a restricted tendency towards the Fe y 0 
The Durban Alienation Ordinance, The Rural Dealers’ Lichnaing Gesu ws Public 
Health Ordinance are examples of the class of restrictive legislation ras rd " ee lig 
and one and all of them have contributed their quota to restrict our at hts wer 
ene can see slowly but surely, either the Provincial Council or the Coches eae ne 
er both seem to be making unceasing efforts to drive us of our rights rp et 
silent process of lowering the status of Indians to the level of Ph oa y A : us a 
ef Africa is taking place, aboriginal tribes 
Now Sir, the head of this Government, General Smuts himse : 

declared that the Britishers in Natal are opposed to the indiang, tear publicly 
tively small number consisting ot the Indian Community is alle ged to 4 compara- 
to the European civilization as well as to the preservation of the White tice 
You are perfectly aware that the very same British section clamoured for the 
introduction of Indian labour for the maintenance of European civilization d 
sustenance of the White Race, because their industries were dying and commerce ye 
which they depended for their living, were declining, Look up the la a 2 ea 
study the pathetic appeals made by the Europeans in those days and you will verif 
the truth of the statement, We take this opportunity to tell you that the sectasile 
of objection as well as the alleged menace to Evropean civilization and the preser- 
vation of the White race would not stand scrutiny and we make bold to say that 
it has no foundation in fact, If there were real menace and if the Indian had any 
intention to submerge the White race and lower the European civilization, they would 
have done it because it was in their power by virtue ot their numerical preponder- 
ance when they enjoycd the parliamentary franchise, But British Natal might have 
forgotten recent history, nevertheless the Government dispatch s and the utterance of 
British statesmen still remain a standing monument to the steadiness of purpose 
high moral principles and unflinching loyalty of our countrymen to the British 
Empire in every trying circumstances, 


THE INDIAN MENACE, 


Regarding the alleged menace of the Indian to the Western civilization in this 
country, we make bold to say that it is untrue and that the term is used in a 
loose manner to achieve certain political ends, The theory that a handful of Indians 
scattered over this vast Continent could sap the foundations of a mighty civilization, 
that is militant in spirit and highly organised in all aspects, must be palpably 
untrue, We could prove this by concrete illustrations, A small community of 
Englishmen—inheritors of Western civilization—has been holding its own in_ India 
for a century and half, and we have not heard anyone suggesting that the Western 
Civilization has been submerged by the Indian races nor Englishmen becoming 
denationalized by contact with Indians, Again a handful of British merchants still 
“Jive and do business with other Asiatic nations such as Japan, China, and the Far 
East and we have not heard of either of the inheriturs of these two civilizations 
being worsted in the struggle for existence, Whils no such danger has overtaken 
the Western Civilization, we ask you, sir, in all solemnity, whether it is ever likely 
jn this vast Continent of South Africa, that the existence of the Indian community 
consisting as it do.s of Jess than 1,50,000 souls in your midst might prove a danger 
“to the Western Civilization? - But if it does, as al’ezel, then all we can say is 
_that from the apprehension of the anti-Indian British politicians, it becomes ‘e'f- 
evident that the Western civilization is not sufficiently virile to survive without 
transgressing the cardinal principles governing the existence of man in civi ised society, 


Regarding the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Government seems to be in 
the direction of giving effect to and extending that which was in vogue during the 
Republican r-gime in the Transvaal in a more aggravated form and this tendency 
finds a fitting expression in the pr s-nt Bill, We venture to sugg st that the effect 
of this Bill being’ compulsory s gr gation—a policy that has ever been disapproved 
by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission—it prs nts a s-rious outlook to our existence 
as a self-resp-cting community, We venture to state that no nation has prospered 
that has for its fundamental principle segregation, {ndeed the concomitant evils 
following in its train have retarded the nat ural growth of the community which 
has been subj cted to scgregation, and those empirs and nations who have adopted 
it ultimately collaps.d, not becaus that in its-lf it was. bad but  b.caus2 by the 
wery. weight of inherent injustice ard inhumanity involved in the principle of s gr vation, 
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The view-point of : the South African Whites is admirably ex- 
pressed by the Durban correspondent of the ‘ Pioneer,’ who says :— 

“The Bill, it must be confessed, is rather a concession to popula? 
(European) clamour than a serious’ attempt to solve the “ Asiatic question.” 
During and since the war, Indians have been invadivg economic spheres 
which were formerly preserves of the European and by reason of their lower 
standard of living, their competition is formidable as will be seen from 
the summary of the Natal Provincial Council debates. A large section 
of European public opinion takes a very serious view of this competi- 
tion; political capital has been made out of it by the opposition parties, 
and General Smuts has been stronly urged by his, own supporters in 
Natal to take some steps to check it. ‘s The various Indian political 
organisations are naturally opposing the Bill vigorously ; but it. is doubtful 
whether its effect will be what is expected either by them or by those 
who have welcomed it effusively. The Indian community has its estar 
plished place in the economic system of Natal, and while the Labour 
politician is declaiming against Asiatic competition, his wife is buying 
her household requirements at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
the real effect of the Bill will be to demonstrate the impracticability 
of segregation. If that is so, the experiment will have done something 
towards the creation of a sounder public opinion. Meantime a_ very 
interesting debate may be looked for when the Bill is introduced in 
the House of Assembly, for the views which are held strongly in 
Natal are likely to meet with a good deal of criticism from the Cape 
members.” 

The Cape and the Orage State were, however, subsequently ex- 
cluded from the operation of the bill. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Visit. 

The Indian agitation acquired a great fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu who went over to South Africa from Kenya early in March 
last and toured throughout the Cape and the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings against the bill, and the South African Indian Congress Associa- 
tion carried on a systematic campaign with her help. 

| Mahatma Gandhi's Message. 

In response to urgent calls from Durban, Mahatma Gandhi sent the 
following message to Srimati Sarojini Naidu :— 

“Pray tell General Smuts and responsible Europeans that the Class 
Areas Bill is a poor recompense for the local Indians’ exemplary self- 
restraint throughout interested campaign against them. Europeans should 
remeinber that local Indians voluntarily submitted administrative restric- 
tion on further Indian immigration. Remind the Union Government of 
the assurance given to Mr. Gokhale that no further disabling legislation 
will be passed and also the Compact of 1914. Nothing has since been 
done by local Indians to deserve proposed treatment. The acceptance 
‘of the Class Areas Bill is tantamount to political civil suicide. 1 trust 
your winsome eloquence will disarm opposition and make the lot of our 
countrymen easier for your presence.” 

After touring through Natal and Transvaal Mrs. Naidu reached the Cape 
and had an interview with General Smuts on the 13th and with Mr. Duncan 
on the 17th: On the 13th she addressed an overflow meeting in the City 
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Hall supported on the platform by several Europeans and Labour 
Legislators, and attended by Indian representatives from the four provinces 
of the Union. 

On Saturday the 22nd March she addressed another important 
meeting in the coloured quarter of Cape Town. The majority of 
the audience were Mahomedans. Spsaking in Urdu she said that she 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address meetings in 
English in order, firstly, to appeal directly to the public and Govern- 
ment authorities whose tyrannical policy was to oppress her  fellow- 
countrymen. She had brought a message from Mr. Gandhi to the 
South African public and the Government which was: “If you continue 
to oppress us; we shall leave your Empire; and if we do, where 
will your Empire be then ?” (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naidu said that in India, their own country, the British had 
also oppressed them and kept them down, but now ‘ Mr. Gandhi had 
instilled a spirit into his followers which could not be suppressed. A 
few thousand Englishmen had made slaves of her people in India, but 
now: they were standing up for their rights (cheers) and rising against 
their oppressors. They had started the national industry of spinning 
Khaddar in India to boycott English cloth. Mr. Gandhi had said that 
if that were made a national industry and -the people learned to use 
the ‘charka’, fifty mills would close down in Manchester. 

Mrs. Naidu emphasised the fact that they must fight for their 
rights and fight on while they still had breath in their bodies. 
“Remember, they want to put you in the class areas and_ segregate 
you like they do the lepers on the Robben Island. (Cries of ‘Shame,) 
“T am told this Bill will not apply to the Cape, but General 
Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases him, and when he no 
longer has any use for you, he will tell you to clear out.” 

Her message to General Smuts was: “Beware, if you think that 
by this bribe you will catch our votes at the next election in this 
province. As long as our brothers in the Transvaal and Natal continue 
to be oppressed by you, we will accept no such bribe in the Cape.” 
(Loud cheers). Mrs., Naidu then complained of the lack of educational 
facilities for Indians of South Africa. There was no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons could not obtain scholarships and be sent 
overseas to England, Germany or other countries. ) ; 


The “Cape Times” on Mrs. Naidu’s Speech 

| Commenting on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s activities the “Cape Times’ 
in the course of a threatening article on the 24th March declared that her 
spgeches could not possibly do her fellow-countrymen and women in South 
Africa any good. There was plain risk that she might do them a very great 
harm. She. was playing with fire and using the language of reckless incen- 
diarism, which was addressed not so much to Mrs. Naidu s immediate 
audience, as to. the restless and misguided people of India. If Mrs. Naidu 
wished to inflame her fellow-countrymen in India still further, she should 
have the decency to do it from the Indian platform. 

After. contesting Mrs. Naidu’s contention *that the Indian has as 
much right in South Africa “as the White man, which, the paper 
declared, had been dragged in to raise prejudice and damage the 
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relatiors between the Whites and Blacks in South Africa, it said that 
if Mrs. Naidu was to be allowed by the Union Government to continue 
in her mission of stirring up mischief, she should at least be given a 
stern warning that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
Whites and Blacks in South Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the country. 

Contesting the Indians’ claim for equal citizenship, the paper said: 
‘No public-spirited work for South Africa owes anything to the 
Indian. He has lived in average on the lowest scale of decency and 
comfort that has been possible for him. He has deliberately exploited 
this low standard of living as a commercial asset,. and has sent the 
bulk of his earnings out of the country. That being so, the claim 
that the Indian has equal right to citizenship in South Africa with the 
European and the native is impudent. 

“There remains Mrs. Naidu’s assertion that the Indian is “ oppressed.” 
She knows, if she had the courage to speak the truth, that the lot of 
the nine-tenths of Indians in the Transvaal and Natal is infinitely more 
foitunate than it would be in their own country, where their high 
caste fellow-countrymen would feel themselves polluted by the most 
fleeting passage of the shadow of such “untouchables” across the hem 
of their garments.” 

That is an epitome of the White feelings that ranged against the 
Indian settlers and determined to oust them gradually from the colony. 
General Smuts however was more diplomatic in his _ statements. 


The Smuts—Naidu Interview. 


In the course of the interview which Mrs. Naidu had with the General 
on the 13th March she received a very courteous and sympathetic hearing. 
In a free, full ard frank discussion, Mrs. Naidu reviewed the moral and 
legal hardships ard restrictions urder which Irdians had _ been living in South 
Africa ard the repressive spirit of the legislation under the pressure of 
prejudice culminating in the threatened Class Areas Bill, the principle of 
which Irdiars could not accept corsistently with their national self-respect 
ard to resist which they were prepared once more to undergo prolonged 
ard bitter suffering urder the leadership of Mahatma Gaudhi. 

General Smuts assured Mrs. Naidu that it was very far from his 
intention to impose any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as inferiors, but there was an urgent need to relieve the acute tension of 
feeling ard prejudice in the country, and it was only with a view to enabling 
Indians, who after all had their home ard future here to live and thrive, 
that he and his colleagues were bringing forward this piece of legislation as 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along its 
own lines and according to its own traditions without coming into conflict 
with one another. 

Mrs. Naidu declared that coercive legislation never solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian question in South Africa and appealed to the 
General as a man of vision and understarding, and as an accepted exponent 
of the gospel of peace, and as one who stood for protection of minorities, to 
apply the principle of the, Imperial Conference and for that purpose 
convene a Round Table Conference of the leaders in the Union Parliament 
with local Indian leaders ard Indian representatives from India for ex- 
change of views to arrive at some understanding acceptable to all, especially 
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in view of the fact that Indians had no say in the legislation of the country 
atfecting them, and also as to the best method of efecting an understanding. 

Mrs. Naidu had also an interview withthe Minister of. the Interior 
on the 17th. The latter did not agree with the view-point presented by 
her but promised to place her case before the Cabinet and also her request 
to be heard by tho Cabinet. [As regards the value to be placed on the 
words of Genl. Smuts, the reader is referred to Mr. Sastri’s speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 


- On March 24th the following cablegram was received by Mahatma Gandhi 
from Cape-town signed by the General Secretary, South African Indian 
Congress :— 

“South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Government determined carrying through Class Areas 
Bill violating pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners also Euro-African 
Malays and Natives being exempted. Bill will apply only to Indians. 
Euro-African Malays and Natives assembled in thousands Capetown assured 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of support to Indians in opposition to Bill. Indians 
never submit segregation. Inform India. Please take such action as you 
think best. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
hearts. Mrs. Naidu deferred leaving South Africa until 30th April owing 
great demand on her in interest of the cause.” 


On receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press-note as follows :— 
‘This is a startling news: almost too bad even for South Africa to be 
believed. 1 have already endeavoured to show why the Cape was to be 
excluded from the operation of the measure. If the information cabled 
by Reuter as to the exclusion of the Cape is correct, there is something 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information contained in it is applicable 
to the other three Provinces only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal and Natal. 
The position then will be that so far as the Cape is concerned the Cape 
Indians will still remain exempted from the operation of the measure, 
whereas in ‘the other Provinces the measure will apply only to Indians. 
There is no difficulty about understanding the exemptions because the idea of 
Segregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme sense is new. Every 
European household has natives of South Africa as domestic servants. 
Malays, as I have shown in a previous communication, are a negligible 
quantity except in the Cape. We have, therefore, the naked truth before 
us that the Bill in question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit to 
‘South Africa and her inspiring presence there will undoubtedly steel the 
hearts of the Indian settlers for further effort. Her presence 1s also 
bringing Europeans and Indians on the same platform. Let India, however, 
not be lulled into a sense of false security because of the commanding 
presence of Mrs. Naidu in the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlers. 
After all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlemen, and I have 
little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is receiving all the attention that 1s due to 
her for her many and matchless gifts, but the South African Europeans 
have also a fixed and determined anti-Indian policy. General Smuts is a 
- finished. diplomat. Ox due occasions he can speak honeyed words but he 
knows his mind, and let there be no mistake that unless India can make an 
effort adequate to the situatioh, the Bill will be carried through the Union 
Parliament in spite of Mrs. Naidu'’s resourcefulness.’ 
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In the Union Parliament. 


In the Union Parliament the Bill was introduced on March DBth. 
On the 2nd reading of the bill on April 2nd the Assembly was un- 
usually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gallery was prominent among the 
large sprinkling of Indians. After tracing the history of Indians in South 
Africa the Minister, Mr. Duncan, emphasised that the Bill was introduced 
because of pressure by Indians on White people in Natal and Transvaal. 
The whole question should be regarded calmly and sanely, he said. 
This so called menace had been caused by competition: with White popu- 
lation owing to Indians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and_ skill. Mr. 
Duncan then quoted the figures showing the very small increase of 
Indians in Natal and Transvaal in the last ‘ten years and pointed out that 
as immigration had ceased, there was no increase from outside. Inside, 
Indians. had shown great rise in the scale of civilisation. 

The Bill did not aim at segregation, but only at separation as 
regards residence and training. There was no idea whatsoever of ruin- 
ing Indians or making it impossible for them to live decently. The 
whole object was to avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 
ditferent traditions and the mixture had never been found good. The 
Bill recognised the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 
with fair and just treatment. At the same time the incompatibility of 
position must be recognised. Not only in South Africa, but in Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia and elsewhere the same problem prevailed and 
even in India itself there was not freedom from caste. Take the posi- 
tion of the United States; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indians 
in Natal (Hear, hear). The constitution. and law in America provided 
for absolute equality but what the law allowed custom took away. The 
Bill was intended to prevent a clash. Indians under it could live decently 
without any sense of degradation. The Minister said that the Whites 
and coloured citizens and natives were excluded from the Bill and also 
all people in the Cape Province and Free State. The Indian question 
was not an acute problem in these Provinces. 

Turning to the statements that the Bill was a breach of some agree- 
ment between Smuts and Gandhi the Minister asserted that, firstly, Indians 
were treated with all due consideration, secondly» vested rights mentioned 
by Gandhi referred specifically to certain Indians affected by the Gold 
Law or Township Amendment Act and were purely a side issue. Mr. 
Duncan assured the House that the problem would be approached 
sanely and there would be no oppression as apprehended. Every consi- 
deration and justice would be shown. He knew that there was » claim 
for equality, but that claim could not be allowed. But all the proper 
claims of Indians must be met and they must have every opportunity 
to lead decent civilised lives. The Minister said that there was no 
place for expansion of Indians in South Africa to-day, but if they could 
help them to return, they must do so. During the last three years 
Indians had returned at the rate of two thousand anually. That policy 
could be developed and extended. ‘The Indian menace, so called, could 
only be got rid of by expansion of the White people throughout the Union. 

The Bill, however, did not proceed further as the South African 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved within a few days owing to the 
defeat of the Smuts Ministry on some local issue. 


The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme 


As if the Kenya and South Africa humiliations were not well 
enough, Sir Joseph Nunan ard Mr. Luckhoo from British Guiana again 
eame here in January last to secure, not indentured labour, for that is 
against law now, but whole families of. Indian agriculturists to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest prospect of a happy and free life 
in the Colony. When the same deputation came here last time in 
1920 the atmosphere was more favourable and they secured more than 
formal sympathy from the Govt. of India and the Central Legislature 
at Delhi and an Indian deputation was despatched to Guiana. The 
repoit of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt. had now 
to be made public, and so it was published on Jan. 23, 1924, 
as nothing futher could be done with regard to emigration without 
previously publishing the report. The Indian deputation, sent by the 
Govt. of Irdia to examine on the spot thé scheme put forward by the 
last Guiana deputation, was on arrival at their destination confronted 
by the Governor rot with the scheme which they went to consider and 
the object of which was agricultural colonisation, but with another 
scheme the object of which was the recruitment of labour for the benefit: 
of the White sugarcane planters. The result was that our deputation 
came away disappointed and with less faith in the bonafides of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputation thought that though plenty of good land 
was available in the colony, no colonisation could be thought of unless 
large expenditure was incurred on drainage, water-supply, and other 
‘sanitary schemes which the finances of the colony could not permit. 
They also found that the Indian community there was opposed to any 
fresh immigration from India. Sir Joseph Nunan and his compatriot 
therefore came over to India again and carried an extensive campaign 
from Delhi to secure their object. 

To understand the events that led up to tho activities of Sir Joseph 
Nunan it is necessary to know the geographical position: and the 
historical antecedents of the colony. The following account is taken 
from one published by Mr. S. Raja Rao of Sabarmati Ashram, 
Ahmedabad, in March last.— 


“The climate of British Guiana is full of all tropical diseases. The 
history of those who have gone before for a period of seventy nine 
years, from 1838 to 1917, furnishes anything but painful reading. That: 
the effects of the climate factor on the Indian population are appalling 
is borne testimony to by the highest authorities in the colony. 
According to the retired Surgeon-General of British Guiana 10 to 20 
p. c. of all the deaths in that colony are due directly to Malaria. 
In the more remote villages the conditions are stated to be even worse ; 
for out of 96 deaths in a village as many as thirty have been due to 
Malaria. And what is pathetic is that the Indian element suffers most. 
There is greater mortality among the Indian population and a_ higher 
infantile mortality too, corresponding to their numbers, than among the 
other sections of the population. And in the net result we are confronted 
with the astounding fact that for every one thousand Indians that were 
brought into the country only 572 survived. 
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“BRITISH GUIANA, as one can see, has a prolific tendency in fitting out 
Deputations. In order to: find their genesis, one has to go back to its 
early history dating from its final acquisition as a British Colony in 
1814. Beginning as a sugar-producing country with planters drawn from 
Great Britain, Madeira and Portugal, and Negro slave-labour imported 
from the West coast of Africa, it plodded on with varying fortunes 
until 1835. Slavery having been abolished altogether in the latter year, 
and the Negroes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of “Indians” to bear this cross under a system, as it was 
euphemistically called the “Indentured Labour” system, from the year 
1832. The year marked the beginning of her prosperity. The year 1#65 
saw a few time-expired Indian immigrants raising 16 acres of rice, 
through their own efforts and absolutely unaided by Government. This 
grew to 200 in 1885; to 6,500 in 1898; to 19,000 only three years 
later; to 38,000 in another 7 years and to nearly 70,000 in succeeding 
ten years. Compared with this phenomenal development of rice-growing 
by ‘small’ planters, sugar-growing by the ‘European’ large ‘planters’ 
stood at 78,000 acres only during the same period. 

“Further, the Indian “Indentured Labour” system itself having been 
in its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
on the face of the globe to oblige the sugar-growing interests. In this 
dilemma it fell to Mr. A. B. Brown of the Guiana Planters Association 
to move in the Colonial Legislature in February 1919 that “Whereas 
there is in the Colony insufficient labour to carry out its various 
industries and whereas this insufficiency of labor has led to a reduction 
of the area under sugarcane and will lead to a further reduciion, the 
Court should send a deputation to His Majesty’s Government to repre- 
sent their needs.” 

“Rarlier efforts that the White planters had made were in the 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been dis 
contented in the neighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

“But it is a significant fact that we need noting well, that ata 
mass meeting of Natal Indians held at Durban to consider an “invita- 
tion” given by Mr. J. A. Polkinghorne to appoint delegates to visit 
British Guiana to see whether it would be suitable for Indian emigration, 
the gathering numbering some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that none of them wished to go and, without even having the 
British Guiana scheme placed before them, refused flatly to appoint a 
deputation to look into it and see the country for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigrant population of the neighbouring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else than to British Guiana to earn its 
livelihood ; _ British Guiana being otherwise known as “mudland” to the 
residents of Trinidad close-by. 

“So, a conjoint meeting was held on January 27, 1919 under the 
auspices of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of the British 
Guiana and of the British Guiana Branch of the Royal Colonial Institute 
London, in which various other bodies took part and as a result a 
deputation of fifteen members from British Guiana “headed by the 
Governor” of that Colony ~ proceeded to England. Now ten years 
previously, as a result of the Crewe enquiry, Lord Sanderson's Com- 
mittee had definitely laid down what the ‘primary duties of the Colony 
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were before it could conceive of or embark upon fresh. schemes of 
adding to its population; yet, while this primary duty lay undischarged 
a few among this deputation started another deputation, a Be 
their way towards this country. in. December 1919 and finally sought 
to foist a “colonisation” scheme upon it purporting to tap 2,500 “ ae 
cultural families” per year and that for three years. Necessary induce- 
ments were of course forthcoming, such as ‘free’ passages, land on 
‘easy’ terms and,to bless those who laboured honestly for three years, 
a magnificent reward of ‘five acres, in a country where the population 
is less than three per square mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘ equal 
status’ and ‘equal rights were also thrown into it to make the dish 
“more savoury and to allay the suspicions of an inquisitive public as well. 

“Two of the members, Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo, having been 
accredited by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of 
India, no less a distinguished body than that composed of Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Surendranath Bannerji, Sir B. N. 
Sarma and six others were appointed to give them a respectable hearing 
in February 1920. -Now ifa minute examination had gone on their case 
would have been thrown out even then as the requisite preliminaries 
set foith in the Sarderson Committee had not yet been fulfilled by the 
Colony, but the stalwarts of Liberalism decided upon a _ deputation. 
The personnel of the latter, consisting of Mr. Tiwary of the Servants 
of India Society and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S. of Bombay, was singularly fortunate 
in the inclusion of Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai of Madras within it 
as its Chairman. The latter’s association has, as the sequel proved, 
served more than anything else to throw fierce light on the exact 
conditions of our compatriots in that distant Colony. 


“There is no use disguising the fact that there are two contending 
forces present pulling in opposite directions in the Colony. One is the 
interest of the Planters and the other that of the Indian element. 
Deputy Mayor Mr. Thorne, in his examination before the Indian Deputa- 
tion, unequivocally declared that the Colony was owned up to 1891 
entirely by the planters, that their interests always clashed with those 
of the people, that the people were struggling and gradually getting 
representation on the Legislative and Municipal bodies, that the Gov- 
ernment instead of showing impartiality and giving the people drainage 
‘and irrigational facilities for which they had been clamouring for the 
last twenty oné years, was. representing the interest of the planters to get 
more labour for them and that the planters were trying to get back 
what was lost by the termination of tho old indentured immigration system. 


“The planters are certainly astute not to put forward a labour scheme, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill through 
some such device as to require the prospective ‘settlers to work as 
apprentices on the estates, and so on. ‘This manoeuvre of the White 
section is clearly indicated by their mouth-piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Presiding at the 33rd Annual General Meeting of the George Town 
Chamber of Commerce on the 27th of July last the Hon ble Mr. Cecil 
Farrar observed :—“The question of Colony Development 1s of as 
great importance to this Chamber as to any other section of the. com- 
munity, but it abounds with difficulties and these are not made any 


easier of solution by the counsels strongly urged by different schools 
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of thought. The development of our ‘coast-lands and ‘interior 
presents ‘two distinct problems, and while both necessitate expenditure 
On an elaborate scale our primary necessity is population without which 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt vow being made to recommence immigration from India 
on a Colonisation basis will, it is hoped, be successful, but if, as is 
possible, this is not the case, the matter must not be allowed to 
rest there. It is understood that any people so brought to. the Colony 
will serve a period of apprenticeship on the Sugar estates.” 
The Ever Reeurring Contest 

“Sir Wilfred Collet, the Governor ofs British Guiana, fronted the 
Indian deputation with a Memorandum embodying the scheme formulat- 
ed by the planters, and the sharp cleavage of opinion exhibited by 
both sides on this issue shows the distinctiveness of the two opposing 
points of view raging in the Colony. While the Indian opinion in the 
Colony unanimously rejects it, Mr. Keatinge supports the views of the 
other side and states as follows :—“I would recommend that a regulat- 
ed admission of free labourers with facilities be permitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the scheme pre- 
sented to us by H. EK. the Governor for the purpose of engaging in 
paid labour in the first instance and of receiving reward grants of land 
alter three years service. The matter is one for negotiation. The 
number of labourers emigrating from India to B. Guiana in any period 
need to be carefully regulated.” 

“So it is clear that the whole scheme revolves on the one question 
of how Indian ‘labour is to subserve the ends of the improvements of 
the Colony. The danger is ever present and inherent in the very 
order of things long established in the Colony itself that the prospec- 
tive immigrant element would be placed betwixt two fires. The contest 
would recur day after day whether the sugar interests of the planters or 
the rice interests of the Indians, the improvement of the Coastlands or 
the development of the hinterland is to win the day. The skirmish 
would go on prepetually, a solitary Indian Mr. Luckhoo, and a sympa- 
thetic Irish Soul, Dr. Nunan, fighting on the one side of Indiaus, and 
a solid phalanx of European planters maintaining stout opposition on 
the other, notwithstanding any elaborate system of guarantees that 
the higher subtlety and legal acumen of the combined Houses of 
Legislature in India may devise .to the contrary. 


A Grave Warning 

~“ However the warning is there. Mr. Kesava Pillai sounds it over and 
over again and concludes his summary thus :—““At present however, though 
unoccupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
conditions which govern the agricultural situations are such that it is hardly 
possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it successfully 
immediately on arrival in the Colony...“We are doubtful whether in the 
near future it would be possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the ‘hinterland’ and making it ‘suitable for settle- 
ment.” And lastly,......“In these circumstances, emigration should not be 
permitted.” Unless therefore the Chambers of the Imperial Legislature 
at Delhi could be.in a position to control expenditure and the direction 
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of the finances of the Colony in the jnterests of the prospective 
Indian settlers, and are prepared, in a word, to assume the peanonei- 
bilities of the administration of the Colony—a contingency that can deite 
arise, though Sir Frederick Imgard suggested a year ago se Fiche 
that Indiasshould be given a mandate for Guiana, —the Legislators of 
this countrry cannot in all conscience lay the unction to their souls that 
the safeguarding. of the interests of the- prospective emigrants has been 
complete for all time. And unless they can give this erinrarta i+ 4ite 
public, it is immaterial and valueless whatever sops are offered by the 
Government of the Colony or whatever ‘toys’ held up for the edifica- 
tion of the Government of India. If there can be no ‘mandate’ there 
ean be no ‘scheme’ acceptable to this country.” | 


The Nunan—Luckhoo Propasanda 


Sir Joseph Nunan and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo came to India early in 
January last. It was given out that they came here “ with the appro- 
val of the Colonial office and the India office,” though only a fortnight 
back a message from London stated that they had decided not to 
proceed to India in “view of the adverse opinion of the Government 
of India as to the desirability of their visit’ at that time when the 
Kenya question was greatly agitating public mind in India. It seems, 
however, that the Govt. of India’s views were discounted by the Home 
authorities and Indian feeling disregarded. 


Messrs Nunan and Luckhoo were discredited by the B. G. Govern- 
ment last time that they were here. They had no authority to negotiate 
though they said openly that they were the representatives of the Govt. 
of the British Guiana and of their Legislature. This year too they did not 
state definitely and unequivocally that they alone had the powers to nego- 
tiate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay and elsewhere, giving 
press-interviews and publishing press notes, the deputation came to Delhi 
and circulated their lengthy memorandum on the 4th February. On Feb. 
8th they met, on the invitation of Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, some 40 
members of the Indian “Legislature at Delhi and Sir Joseph addressed 
the gathering on their pet scheme. He mentioned the reaffirmation of 
‘the original scheme of 1920 and the acceptance by the Colony of all 
the recommendations of the Pillai report. Equality of status of Indians 
and all British subjects had been reaflirmed, he said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and its benefits had been extended to subjects of Indian Native 
States also, and moreover that if it were thought advisable to further 
ensure this equality of status of Indians, an agreement in the form ot 
a treaty could be made between the Colony and India. India was also 
invited to appoint its own special representative as Commissioner, Agent- 
General or Consul-General to reside in British Guiana with a voice if 
necessary in the legislature to specially protect the interests of Indians; 
and so on, These alluring propositions were all set forth in the largely 
circulated memorandum reproduced on page 365, 


An impression was also,sought to be created that the deputation 
had the support of the Indians in British Guiana. This however was 


not true, 
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The East Indian Association. of British Guiana which was sending 
over to Irdia two delegates to confer with the Government here on the 
colonisation scheme, however, subsequently withdrew trom it. On the 
99rd Januaiy the Guiana Government rejected the pro » promised 
Ly Dr. Nunan prior to his departure, for limiting the “um work, 
minimum wages ard suitable conveyance to fields, and in view of this 
action of the Government the Association “dissociated themselves from the 
scheme. This brcught to light the fact that though Sir Joseph Nunan 
was givirg out that he was acting with the authority of his Govern- 
me.t, he “had really no power to bind them and virtually on the three 
furdameutals of Jabour problems he had been discredited. 


Mahatma Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 


The name of the Mahatma was also used in connection with the 
propagarda which Sir Joseph Nunan was carrying. In an _ interview 
to the press on the 16th March he declared that four years back when he 
saw the Mahatma the latter preserved an attitude of benevolent neutrality 
to his colonisation scheme. This statement was obviously meant to disarm 
public criticism ard to give weight to Sir Joseph’s immigration proposals, 
which, he emphasised, was not altogether in the interest of the European sugar 
planters but to offer the Indians better conditions of living ! 


Two days after, however, on March 18th, Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement to the press:— 


‘A documert dated February 1, 1920 and signed by me at Lahore 
ard harded to Dr. (row Sir) Joseph Nunan has been reproduced in 
an elaktorate paper (dated 22nd November 1922) on the status of Indians 
abroad. As it has been used in suppoit of a scheme of Indian coloni- 
sation in British Guiana and as it is stated in that paper: “so far as 
is known it still expresses Mahatma Gandhi's attitude towards British 
Guiana,” it is necessary to make my position clear. The statement made 
by me in February of 1920 is as follows:— 

“From the outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that he was 
not prepared to take any step that could be construed as a_ personal 
encouragement by him to Indians to leave India. He was not in favour 
of the emigration of Irdians. At the same time he realised that many 
held differe.t views on this point ard he was equally not in favour ot 
using compulsory legislative or executive action to compel Indians to 
stay at home. They should be treated as free citizens at home and 
abroad. ‘They should certainly, however, be protected from misrepresen- 
tation. He knew nothing to prevent people emigrating now except a 
Defence of the Realm Regulation which would expire six months. after 
the war. (This is the regulation preventing the emigration of unskilled 
labourers. for work abroad until six mouths after the war unless under 
special or general license.) 


“Once assured that equal rights for lIidians existed in regard to 
political, municipal, legal, commercial aid industrial matters. in Brifish 
Guiana, and that they were not alone receiving fair treatment from the 
administration ard the general community but would be guaranteed in the 
co.tinuance of such fair treatment, he would not oppose any scheme of 
free colonisation by Indian agricultural families. 
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“He was satisfied that the Colony had a liberal constitution and 
that Indians would be and were elected to memberships of the Legis- 
lature and to municipal office. He was satisfied that they had equality 
of rights with other races, and that there were opportunities of acquiring 
land for séttlement. He was in favour of allowing a test of the scheme 
subject to a report at the end of six months on its working by Mr. 
C. F.. Andrews: or some other representative of the Indian popular 
leaders. The deputation accepted this proposal of a repoit by a popular 
representative independently of any supervising officer nominated by the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gandhi agreed that all necessary guarantees for the conti- 
nuance of equal treatment could be furnished by the Colonial Office and 
British Guiana Government through the Government of India to the 
Indian people and its popular leaders.” ; 


‘Tt was hardly fair to use this statement in support of any scheme. 
It could only be used for supporting a trial shipment under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one having the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the Pritish Indians, abroad. But I admit 
that if such a trial proved successful from the Indian stand-point, | 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not to oppose a scheme 
of colonisation under yroper safeguard. 

‘My views, however, since the Ist February 1920 about ihe 
British system of Government have, as is well-known, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time I gave the statement, my faith in that 
system, in spite of my bitter hostile experiences, had not altogether 
disappeared. But now I am able no longer to rely upon verbal or 
written promises made by persons working under that system and in 
their capacity as officials or supporters. The history of Indian emigrants 
to South Africa, East Africa and Fiji is a history of broken promises 
and of ignominious surrender of their trust by the Imperial Government 
and the Indian Government whenever it has been a question of conflict 
ing interests of Europeans against Indians. _ 

‘The handful,of Europeans have almost succeeded in East Africa in 
bullying the Imperial Government into sacrificing the prior rights of 
Indian settlers there. In’ South Africa the Indian settlers’ faith is trem- 
bling in the balance. 

‘In Fiji the Indian is still the under-dog. There is no reason to 
suppose that British Guiana, if the test came, will be an exception. 

‘The moment Indians become successful rivals of Europeans in that 
Colony, that very moment all guarantees, written or verbal, will 
disappear. 

‘Filled as I am with utter distrust of the British Imperial system, 
I am: unable to countenance any scheme of emigration to British Guiana 
no matter what guarantees may be given for due fulfilment of the 
pledges given. The benefit that must accrue to the Indian emigrants 
under any such scheme will be illusory. I am, therefore, unable to 
countenance the proposed scheme of Indian colonisation in British Guiana. 
I do not hesitate to give my opinion without consultation with the British 
Guiana Deputation because wf the root objection stated above. 

‘Tf I am to express an opinion upon the merits of the scheme, the 
ordinary rule of courtsey would have bound me, before saying anything 
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hostile to it, to meet the British{Guiana Deputation and understand their 
view points. 

“Not till India has come to her own and has a Government fully 
responsible to her people and able effectively to protect Indian settlers 


abroad from injustice can any advantage acerue to Indian emigrants even 
° PP) 
from an ideal scheme. 


Poe me PORT OF 


The Bnitish Guiana Deputation. 


The following is the report of the British Guiana Deputation 
on Indian colonisation which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P 
Kesava Pillai as President and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S., and Mr. V. 
N. Tiwary as members. In their, report issued on January 20th 
1924, the President and Mr. Tiwary summaries their recommen- 
dations as follows:— 


We consider that the climate aud natural characteristics of. British 
Guiana are such as to offer good opportunities for Indian immigration 
and great possibilities for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and 
become substantial peasant farmers. At present, however, though un- 
occupied lard is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
corditions which govern the agricultural situation are such, that it is 
haidly possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and _ cultivate it 
successfully immediately on arrival in the Colony. 

We think that it would be possible to make available large areas 
of suitable laid for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists 
‘ard to call into existence the organisation necessary for securing this 
result ard giving the settlers the assistance which they would need to 
overcome their initial difficulties. We consider the inauguration of such 
a scheme to be desirable though we are doubtful whether, in the near 
future, it would be possible for the Colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the inland and making it suitable for settlement. 
The health corditions in British Guiana are far from satisfactory, as is 
shown by the excess of deaths over biiths in several years. The problem 
of sanitation is intimately connected with the problems of drainage and 
the arrangements for the supply of pure drinking water. The improve 
ment of sanitary conditions is in our opinion of prime importance. It 
would be, to quote the words of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Clementi, 
“sheer folly, indeed immoral to take steps to introduce immigrants into 
this Colony without at the same time taking steps to keep them alive 
and in good health.” 

It is again a question of ways and means and we are not sure 
whether in these days of financial stringency, the Colony would be in 
a position to undertake measures for the improvement of sanitation on 
a large scale and commensurate with the requirements of the existing 
population. In these circumstances we recommend that emigration to 
British Guiara should rot be permitted until the health conditions there 
have materially. improved. 

Representation in tbe Legislature. 

The Governmevt of British Guiana may take necessary steps to get 
the Declaratory Ordinaice passed on the lines proposed by the Govern 
ment of India, but what is of even greater importance is that steps 
should be taken to secure sto the resident Indian population fair and 
adéquate represeitation in the Court’of Policy and the Combined Court 
of Policy. We are opposed to this being etfected either by nomination 
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or communal representation. We have indicated in the section dealing 
with the political status of Indians the lines on which action should be 
taken to remedy the present state of practical disfranchisement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an edueational point 
of view, in a most backward condition. The provisions of the existing 
Educational Ordinance should be given full effect to in the case of 
Indian children as is being done in regard to the children of the other 
communities. The Government of India should represent to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana that marriages, celebrated according to Hindu or 
Mahomedan religion, should be recognised as lawful. Hindus should also 
be allowed the right of cremating théir dead. The existing housing 
arrangéments on the estates are far from satisfactory, and so far as the 
married immigrants are concerned, they are more likely to affect the 
integrity of family life. The quality and supply of drinking water is 
not good and requires immediate attention. The employment of children 
in Creole Gangs and several other legitimate grievances dealt with im 
the body of the report, from which labourers on the estate have been 
suffering for a long time, should be attended to. 


To settle disputes regarding wages steps should be taken to consti- 
tute a board of arbitration composed of members who, on account of 
their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to both parties- 
The rate of wages at the present time is so low that an average 
worker cannot earn a living wages. For its present requirements the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absorbed and the claims of the existing population to prior considera- 
tion in any scheme of land settlement have been fully satisfied, we 
think there should be uo resumption of emigration to British Guiana. 


Repatriation Scheme. 


As regards repatriation, we have dealt with the various points in 
the section relating to the subjects, and we recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of India may take them into consideration for necessary action. 
The Indian community in British Guiana is unanimously opposed to the 
acceptance of the present scheme for the reasons given in the body of 
the report. We have no hesitation in recommending its rejection 
in its present form. It is merely tentative and does not contain 
definite terms, which British Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
the immigrants from India. If ard when the Government of British 
Guiana make a definite offer, we would recommend that a_ satisfactory 
- solution of the various points raised in the body of our report should 
be a condition precedent to the consideration of that scheme. In order 
that the interests of the Indian immigrants to British Guiana may be 
safeguarded, we would strongly urge that there be stationed in British 
Guiana an officer of the Government of India who would watch the 
interests of Indian immigrants and keep the Government of India _ in- 
formed of their condition. This officer should also be entrusted with 
the duty of safeguarding the interests of Indian immigrants in Dutch 
Guiata, Trinidad ard Jamaica. Under the New Immigration Act the 
Government of India Can appoint such ofticers wherever they may 
deem it necessary. We earnestly recommend that such an officer may 
be appointed as early as pcssible for Guiana, Jamaica ard Trinidad. 
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The Government of British Guiana should he requested to arrange 
for more return ships in order to expedite the repatriation of shisae 
who are anxious or entitled to come. Arrangements on board of thasa 
return ships should be improved and greater regard shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the passengers. His Excellency the Governor 
told us that, owing to the present economic crisis, he was not in favour 
of immigration from India being resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved type have not been put up. The 
Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigration from 
India until 1930, as they require time to settle down and to raise 
themselves from the prevailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediata resumption of emigration would aggra- 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Honble Mr. Luckhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration tor at least another five years. 
Indians in British Guiana are strongly opposed to ‘the acceptance by 
the Government of India of a purely labour schems. 


Mr. Keatinge’s Report 


Mr. G. KEATINGE, in his report separately submitted, summarises. 
his recommendations as follows :— 

I consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana are such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian Immi- 
gration, and that there are likely to be great possibilities in the future 
for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and become substantial peasant 
farmers. At presert, however, though unoccupied land is available to 
an almost unlimited extent, the physical and economic conditions, which 
govern the agricultural situation, are such that it is hardly possible 
for ordinary Indian immigrants to take up land and cultivate it with 
success immediately on arrival in the Colony. I believe thw it would 
be quite possible to make available large areas of land for the purpose 
of settlement by Indian agriculturists and to’ call into existence the 
organisation necessary in order to secure this result aud to give tha 
settlers the assistance, which they would need, to tide them over their 
initial difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 

beneficial both to India and British Guiana. 

: Though I recognise that any scheme, which contemplates that 
immigrants will have to work as labourers on arrival, is less attractive 
than a scheme to settle them directly on a land, I would recommend 
that a regulated immigration of free labourers in families be permitted 
from India to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the 
scheme. presented to us by His Excellency the Governor of British 
Guiana, for the. purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first instance 
and of receiving reward grants of land after three years service. The 
matter is one for negotiation. The number of labourers emigrating 
from India to British Guiana in any _ period needs to be carefully 
regulated with reference to the demand for labour and the level of 
real wages which exist in Btitish Guiana at the time or are anticipated 
in the near future. f 


To effect the necessary adjustments and control I would recommend. 
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that the Immigration Department of British Guiana be strengthened, so 
that it can urdeitake the duties of a labour bureau more effectively, 
collect ard pullish the requisite statistical information, act as a labour 
exchange ard .wdeitake arbitration in labour disputes. I would re- 
commerd that an officer of the Government of India be stationed in 
British Guiana whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
Irdians immigrants ard to keep the Government of Irdia informed of 
the pertinent facts concerning their condition and _ status. 
Political Status of Indians. 

As regaids political status, Indians are on am equality with other 
iaces in the Colony, ard the Colonial Goverrment is prepared to pass 
an QOidirarce birdirg their successors, so far as that may be possible, 
rot to make any change in the constitution of the Colony which will 
operate in such a way as to place the Irdian community in worse 
rosition than the rest of the population. I would not, however, re- 
commerd that any commural privileges be gianted to Indians in the 
Colory or ary regulatiors passed calculated to preserve them as a 
people apait ficm the rest of the inhabitants, since that would be 
likely to defeat the ratural aspiratiors of the Irdian ccmmunity. Under 
the existirg alrargements, there is rothing to prevent the Indian community 
from coxtrolling the political activities of the Colony if they wish to do so. 

The reason why I am in favour of the re-opening of Indian immigration 
to British Guiara under corditions of the nature specified is that I am 
convinced that the rormal corditions of the Colony offer to Indians of 
many classes ard occupatiors opportunities for a far higher standard of 
living than India is able to offer them and opportunites to win through 
the competence and wealth such as they have not in their home. In this 
connection a fairly large number of men have been broken in the past, 
but the terms of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor with 
regaid to rewaid grants of land for such as wish to settle in the Colony 
ard for easier terms of repatriation for such as wish to return to India _ will 
do much to obviate this. 

As an additional safeguard, J] would recommend that the Colony 
should maintain a subsidized farm Colony for unsuccessful men. If Indian 
immigration is stopped altogether, the effect on the labour supply of the 
Colony will be very serious for a time, ard it is probable that many sugar 
estates will have to close down which will react very unfavourably on all 
in the Colony ard on the Indian con. munity more than any. In course of 
tire the Colony would, no doubt, fird other sources of labour, but the 
connection with India would gradually cease and the existing Indian 
community would in time become merged in the general population. If 
Irdian immigration is again peimitted and adequate development can be 
secured of such a nature as to attract the right class of settlers, Indians will in 
a. short time predominate in the Colory, ard a prosperous Indian Colony 
will be created offering varied careers to Irdians ard profitable trade to 
India. Indeed, it 1s not possible to foresee how far such development 
might not be pushed for it is not only in British Guiana but in the 
surrounding countries to a far greater extent that vast areas lie waste 
aid clamour for a population to take possession of the rich lands and 
to sutdue them to agriculture by methods which none can display with 
cieater effect than the skilful and industrious Indian cultivator. 


The Nunan-Luckhoo Memorandum 


The following is the full text of the memorandum issued on 
Feb. 4th. 1924 by the British Guiana Deputation under the leader- 
ship of Sir Joseph Nunan, K. C. 


The Select Committee of the Imperial Indian Legislature accepted 
the summary of the British Guiana Colonisation proposals known as the 
Nunan-Luckhoo scheme on the 10th February 1920, subject to a report 
by an Indian Visiting Committee. The visit of this Committee was post- 
poned indefinitely on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu, dated 18th 
August, 1920: (india Office printed paper No. J. and P. 2498, dated 
3rd May, 1921). ‘The visiting Committee eventually arrived on the 12th 
February 1922, that is, two years after the conditional acceptance of 
the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme. . 

On being notified of the postponement of the despatch of the Visit- 
ing Committee and of the late Indian Government's refusal to allow 
emigrants to leave for British Guiana on individual certificates, which 
the Select Committee was willing to permit, the late Governor, His 
Excellency Sir Willfred Collet, K. C. M. G., had replied to the Colonial 
Office on the 27th October, 1920, that it would be preferable that the 
proposals should be settled after the Committee had arrived. (See India 
Office paper above referred to). The context shows that he referred 
exclusively to the offers of land made to those not coming to work for 
registered employers. On the arrival of the Committee, which then heard 
for the first time of this new attitude, he submitted a document known 
as Memorandum ‘B’ (Pillai-Tiwary Report para. 282), differing in some 
material respect from the scheme conditionally accepted in India. His 
Excellency wrote on the 28th April, 1922, to the Colonial Office (B. G. No. 
164) +..+.°l enclose copy of minute I sent to the Delegation with 
regard to Indian immigrants not coming out to work for registered 
employers. I believe that they consider that this -is a variation of the 
terms placed before the’ Indian Government. I do not know that it is.’ 
Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary report that His Excellency informed them that 
his Memorandum “B”. should be regarded not as a definite offer but 
only as a proposal for discussion. They have reported against it, and 
on page 99, para 207 their report reads:—“If and when the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should recommend 
that a satisfactory solution of the various points raised in the body of 
our report should be a condition precedent to the consideration of that 
scheme.’ 

On- his arrival in the Colony on the 4th April, 1923, the new 
Governor, His’ Excellency Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took steps to 
put forward a definite offer. This consists in the re-affirmation of the 
original scheme by His Excellency in Council and by the Legislature of 
the Colony. at the request of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
public bodies, accompanied by the unanimous resolution of the British 
Guiana Indian Association. 

His Excellency’s letter of authorisation, dated the 23rd November, 1923, 
signed ¥ the Colonial Secretary and addressed to the Hon. (Sir) Joseph 
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Nunan, K. C., L. L. D., Chairman of the original Deputation, reads as 
follows : 

“You will understand that the colonisation scheme re-afiirmed by 
the Colony is that set out in the summary of the original Colonisation 
Report of April 1919, accepted by the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Indian Legislature on February 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 
in the Supplementary Note to our Indian report (Combined Court Noe 
12 of 1923). For any alterations proposed by the Indian Government 
or Legislature which you consider should be accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegram and in other cases only accept 
subject to confirmation.” | " 

Recommendations ot Pillai-Tiwary Report 

The recommendations of the Pillai-Tiwary report comprise, adopting 
the order of Section. 13 of the report :— 7 

(1) Provision of areas of suitable land for settlement, along with the 
necessary organisation for assisting the settlers in their initial difficulties. 
(2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking water 
supply. (3) Passing of the Declaratory Ordinance as to status and the 
adoption of measures for securing fair and adequate representation for 
Indians in both Courts of the British Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enforcement of the present Education Ordinance (to which must be added 
from other passages of the report: suitable provision for vernacular edu- 
cation). (5) Special provision ior marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
(6) Right of cremation of their dead by the Hindus. (7) Improvement of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards married immigrants. (8) Non- 
employment: of children in “creole gangs’ on estates. (9) Independent 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) More generous measures 4s 
regards repatriation, including more frequent return ships with improved 
arrangements. (11) Official representation of India in British Guiana. 
The report expresses doubt as to whether the Colony would in the 
near future be able to find funds necessary for land settlement and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions. I may say that on this point we 
are in a position to give satisfactory assurances to the Goveenment, 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be mentioned that every one of the recommendations of 
the Pillai-kTiwary report is included in the original Nunan-Luckhoo 
scheme and they are therefore included in its re-afirmation. In_ short, 
the Colony is prepared to carry them all into effect. | . 

In the general and entirely unforeseen collapse of the price of 
tropical. agricultural products in 1921-1922, notably sugar, rice and 
cocoanuts, a period of intense depression seized on British Guiana as well 
as nearly every other country. India itself suffered heavily. The 
tendency everywhere is to regard such periods of depression, like periods 
of prosperity, as permanent. The Colony rapidly recovered -at.the end 
of 1922 and 1923. Rice, an exclusively Indian matter in origin and 
cultivation, is being rapidly restored to its former position. Present sugar 
prices make that industry remunerative and accounts are also recovering. 
Diamond working has progressed by leaps and bounds and it is a small 
man’s industry. Some 18,000 men (so far only those of African race) 
are engaged chiefly as independent miners on the large alluvial diamond 
areas, and the capitalist comes in principally as the purchaser of the 
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diamonds or the owner of shops tor the supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to the large diamondiferous area, there is room for a 
much larger number ot workers. The export for this last year was 
valued at over a million sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
the district is being made. The timber industry also offers vast 
possibilities. ‘The Colony’s fimances are again in good order. The recent 
Civil Service Commission has effected necessary economies. The loan 
charge of the Colony are small and its credit is good for several millions 
sterling. The budget has been balanced and the future is promising. 

~The seven areas of land suitable for preparation for settlement 
indicated in the original scheme were not shown to the visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, (ce. g. Anna 
Regina Estate and Essequibo of 10,000 acres) have been purchased by 
the Guiana Government, or they hold an option over them (e. g., Nismes 
and Arabi in Demerara and Berbice Counties 1,000 acres)-—enough to 
provide immediate accommodation for several thousand families. 

~The original scheme was to be financed by a loan of £. 500,000 to 
£. 600,000, based upon an existing export tax of one per cent. Of the 
necessary sum about one-half has already accumulated in the Colonisation 
and Immigration Funds without any loan. The proposal was confined to 
7,500 agricultural families introduced within three (now four) years. No 
unlimited immigration or expenditnre was or is_ projected. 

No child labour exists in the Colony at the present time. Wages 
offer a substantial balance above the cost of living. Ours is an offer of 
current wages—no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (three 
rupees) can still be earned in a seven hours’ day at piece-work. The 
average pay actually earned is however about three shillings. Our 
proposal includes the appointment of independent arbitration boards for 
wages, which will be subject to the criticism of the Indian representative 
(Commissioner, Agent or Consul-General, whom we ask the Indian 
Government and indian Legislature to appoint) who may sit on all such 
boards. He.will also be a member, and if an expert, may even be Chair- 
man of the special Land Settlement Commission, which will arrange 
details ‘of settlement. ; 

: As regards edutation, the schools of the Colony have always been 
open to Indians on the same terms as other residents and there are 
some Indian vernacular schools and an Indian High School. At the 
same time, it is true that in the absence of any considerable voiced 
demand, no elaborate provision has been made for vernacular education 
in past years. It was arranged last November to deal with this by the 
appointment of a sub-committee consisting of two Hindu and two 
Mahomedan members, along with two Christian clergymen (Rev. Mr. 
Cropper, Presbyterian, and Rev. Mr. Yeates, Wesleyan), who are specially 
ideitified with Indian education, to make recommendations through an 
otticial chairman as to what steps should be taken to deal with 
vernacular and ‘other Indian educational requirements, including the 
provision of trained Indian teachers. Kven in the years of depression 
a certain amount annually was provided for vernacular education 
in the estimates, which in the past was found adequate. We are prepared 
to recommend the appointment of an Indian Assistant Inspector. 

Voting papers have now to be printed in Hindi and Urdu as well 
as English. They will be printed in Tanil aut Telugu whenever a 
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demand exists. An arrangement is perhaps possible by which the Indian 
representative should have a seat in the Legislature during the period of 
immigration and settlement. Whether he should replace the Immigration 
Agent General or sit without a vote but with the right of speech can 
be discussed. Any formal proposal would of course require approval by 
cablegram trom the British Guiana Government. 

A Declaratory Ordinance ‘has been passed setting out the equality 
of status of all British subjects and this equality has been extended to 
subjects of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the marriage 
and divorce of Asiatics has been introduced into the Legislature in 
accordance with the recommendations of the visitigg Committee and the 
wishes of the local Pandits, Moulvies and* general Indian Community. 
Indians desirous of cremating their dead will have opportunities afforded 
for so doing. There has never been any legislation prohibiting cremation. 
It is a mere question of arrangements. 

As regards sanitation, substantial progress has been made since the 
Indian Committee’s visit in February and March, 1922. To begin with 
George-town, the capital, where over 20 percent of the population lives, 
on the recommendation of joint committees of the Government and 
Municipality presided over by the Chairman of the present Deputation 
and following the plans of an eminent Consulting Engineer, Mr. H. 
Howard Humphrys of Victoria Street, Westminster, work has already 
begun on schemes of sewerage, water-supply and roads, involving ai 
expenditure of £. 600,000 sterling, for which sanction has been obtained. 
The British Guiana Government has also obtained the approval of the 
Legislature for a loan of £. 500,000 sterling for the irrigation, drainage 
and water supply of the Coast lands, on which some 100,000 Indians 
are now settled. The plans are ready and the work has already begun. 
These schemes are independent of special expenditure of the Colonisation 
Fund for the irrigation, drainage and water supply of the lands for the 
settlement of the’ new Indian immigrants under the present proposals. 
Health conditions will no doubt be greatly improved by the working of 
all three schemes. The total expenditure in contemplation runs to over 
14 million rupees. It is true that for some years the health conditions, 
although better, have not been much better than those of India as a 
whole. The defects of the indenture system included the importation of 
the dregs of Indian towns, at the rate of four females to ten males. 
The rice industry is not a specially healthy occupation anywhere. Our 
African population has also much progress to make before conditions are 
really satisfactory. According to the Guiana Official Handbook of the 
year 1922, during the decade 1911-1921, the births exceed the deaths 
by only 34. It goes on to state: “The population of the Colony at 
the taking of the 1921 census was 297,691, which shows an increase of 
1,651 since 1911, the year of the previous census. Of this number, no 
less than 124,938 or 51°97 per cent. are East Indians.” The influenza 
Epidemic in 1918 and 1919 however was responsible for 19,000 deaths 
in thé Colony and mainly accounts for smallness of the increase shown. 
Our normal health returns should be compared with ordinary Indian and 
general tropical returns and not with those of health-resorts like 
Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the West Indian Islands, which have a 
small area and a non-migratory and almost homogeneous population. 

The present Deputation, which consists of those who placed the 
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original schemes before the Select Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Council in February, 1920, and also of the Vice-President and ex-Vice- 
President (Hindu and Mahomedan respectively) of the British Guiana 
Indian Association chosen from a small list elected by the Association 
itself, hopes to have the opportunity afforded it of re-affirming the original 
proposals before the Emigration Committee or before any special Com- 
mitted appointed by the two Chambers, also before the Legislature itself, 
The disapproval expressed by the British Guiana Indian community in 
February-March, 1922, referred solely to the late Governors scheme, 
(vide para 196, sub-para 3, page 97, Pillai-Tiwary report). We trust 
that an invitation will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary to give 
their views on the original... , 

The Deputation is here solely on the initiative of the Government 
“and people of British Guiana, which is not a Crown Colony but an 
Imperial possession of which the popular constitution was guaranteed by 
the Treaty which transferred it to the British Crown from the Dutch 
in 1803. The control of the budget is therefore permanently in the 
hands of an unofficial elected majority. In case further guarantees beyond 
the Declaratory Qrdinance are required for the preservation of the 
existing equality of status, an agreement in the nature of a Treaty 
between the Indian and British Guiana Governments can no doubt be 
arranged. ‘The @rdinancé is printed in the Deputation’s pamphlet, entitled 
“Status of Indianse Abroad ’?—“ Ae Colony _ for India. ”’ 

We wish especially to emphasise the proposal to establish regular 
communication between Indian ports and the Colony by means of steamers 
under Government control or ownership carrying passengers and_frejghts 
at cost. ~ P 

The Pillai-Tiwary report summarises as follows the difference between 
the Nunan-Luckhoo and the late Governors scheme :— 

“The following important features of the Nunan-Luckhoo scheme are 
not to be found in the Governor's scheme : ey. 

(a) It provides for large scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The inducement of land settlement is to be offered to old 
settlers as well as ‘to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. 

(c) The organised campaign of sanitation is to be initiated. 

(d) Water supply is to be improved. 

(e) Agyriculturists with families, if any, emigrating from India, and 


desirous of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 


in the Colony, are to be given free passage to British Guiana. As 


regards repatriation, they are placed on terms of equality with those 


that start as labourers. 

_ (f) Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specially prepared, 
are to be given to both classes of agricultural settlers on the comple 
tion of three years’ residence, during which time they may have been 
engaged either on their own: account or as labourers, in any form of 
agricultural work in the Colony. , x 

(g) Non-agricultural settlers are also to be encouraged to “emigrate 
providing free passages for them in some cases and assisted passages 1 
others. Traders and small capitalists will be given cheap passages. 

 (h) One religious minister for each group will be taken free on 
each voyage with right of repatriation free.” 
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At a general meeting of the British Guiana Indians in the Town 
fall, Geoge-town, under the auspices of the Indian Association, on 
November 22, 1923 the following resolution was unanimously carried :— 


‘Whereas at a general meeting of the B. G.'I. Association the Colonir. 


sation ‘Scheme proposed by the Government for the introduction of 
Indian settlers to this Colony was discussed, aS : 
‘And whereas after due consideration -in its details, this Association 
in view of the conditions. and benefits offered by the Government does 
not regard the Scheme as a Labour Scheme or ‘a project for cheap labour : 
Be it resolved that this Association after careful and serious considera- 
tion of the various conditions therein set forth, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee, respectfully sup pouethe same, and request His 
Excellency the Governor to forward a,copy of the resolution to the 


Indian Government; And further, this Association approves of the Delegates*” 


preceeding to, led with the Resolution as a mandate from the Association.’ 
Moved by Mr. M. Panday. 


The Ein dof ‘hing Seven 


In April 1924 the following - correspondence” passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava -Pillai, President of the Government of 
india Deputation to British Guiana, and-the Hon'ble Sit Joseph Mansn, 
K.C., President of the British Guiana | Deputation.* 


Dewan Bahadur . P. Kesava Pillai _was invited by the Government 
of India to be in Delhi on the 17 or, 1th March as the Standing 
Committee on E nii@ration wanted to hear ‘him before they decided to 


sive a reply to.the Deputation from British Guiana. As Mr. Pillai 


could not reach Delhi on that date, on 14th April last Mr. Pillai received 


the following message from the Hon'ble Sir Joseph Nunan, the Chairman — 


of the Deputation :— 

“I very much regret that you cannot attend as the decision this 
. session is vital in the interest of Guiana and advisable in the interests 
of Kenya and Dominion questions. I much appreciate and am grateful 
for your letter of 9th instant. We will repatriate Indians desirous of 
returning by the first steamer of the new regular line at rates not 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so much 
Anproved that they are now very few, but we are willing to make 
immediate repatriation a condition . precedent for adoption of the scheme. 
I quite agree that past neglect of this question is deplorable. We 
accept your views 
Government has: pub ished for the use of the Committee the following 
statement from Mr. Keatinge dated the 30th January referring to our scheme. | 

Mr. Keatinge’s Statement—a Liberal Scheme. 

The following is the statement made by Mr. Keatinge in reference 
to the Nunan Scheme :— s 

“So far as I can judge the scheme is a very liberal offer and 
India would do well to accept it. Dr. Nunan of British Guiana informs 
me that the Government of British Guiana is prepared to put in force 
the offers made in the scheme for Indian colonisation in British Guiana 
made some three years ago and put before a Committee of the Indian 


and Mr. Keatinge’s on this question. The Indian 
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Legislature at Delhi by Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo. This scheme is 
a more favourable one than that put before us by H. E. the Governas 
while we were if British Guiana and as I was able to express a 
limited approval of the latter scheme subject to certain safeguards | 
m .able — express a dar stronger opinion that the Nunan-Luckhoo 
heme would offer favourable opportunities to Indian emigrants. 

“JT understand from Dr. Nunan that the Government of British 
Guiana are prepared to purchase’ empoldered lands in Kssquibo country 
and on the quaratine coast and make them available for Indian settlers. 
I do not know the actual lands in either case. But I know the 
localities which are situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands are 
empoldered lands, formerly fart of a, sugar estate, they ought to be 
very suitable for Indian settlement. I also understand that the scheme 


“to develop suitable tracts*in the,North West Province is to be taken 
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in hand. So far as I. understand the- scheme now put forward, I con- 
sider that it offers very advantageous terms to Indian emigrants, ‘and 
that with sympathetic handling, it offers very good prospects of happi- 
ness and prosperity to such Indians as may care to accept.’ 
Sir Joseph also said gm the message :—_ 

m “Tf you would wire to the Education Department an expression of 
your opinion as to the care ities of ouf scheme as contrasted with 
the Catlett scheme whic report rejected in view of the scheme 
of Irrigation, Draiiiage, Sanitary and Education now being carried out, 
you would be doing Guiana Indians, good ‘service; and believe me you 
contribute to the solution of the present complex problems of Indians 
overseas. If our scheme is_ rejected or. postponed, general conditions 
will make its revival impossible and connection between India and 
Guiana. will grow less and less. | pare 

3 “T mentioned to the Legal Department to-day that if our treaty 


constitution is preserved the transfer of the present Colonial Office 


to India would in a short time be practicable if the scheme is 


~gucvéssful. We expect a unanimous committee and Pandit Motilal Nehru 


jg arranging a Swarajist meeting for Wednesday to receive us. ,In any 


event it will not be treated on party lines and 1 expect unanimity. 
The Socialist party is also supporting. Would you be kind enough to 
wire your statement to the Department as questioned? 
“Please have it duplicated to me; telegrams are prepaid. 


Mr. Kesava Pillay’s Reply. 
Mr. Pillai replied sending copies to the Education Department, Sir. B. 


a. Sarma, Hon’ble Mr. Natesan and Hon’ble Mr. Karandikat :— 


“ Any step taken will have far reaching consequences. “The Committee 
should examine me and Mr. Tiwary, and in their en should ascertain 
particulars from the Delegation before agreeing to re-open emigration even 
under your Land Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. I have 


been notieing conflict of opivions in British Guiana and through distrust 


of a large section of East Indians as to the practicability, if not sincerity, 
of executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and redress ot 
grievances noted in our report to make Guiana fit and safe for emi- 
grants. The repatriation of people referred to in our report has 


been painfully neglected. Very thankful for assurance that there will be 


’ 


repatriation according to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach 
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